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Grclesinsticnl Affairs. 


— 
DIS ENDOW MEN. 


III. 
GRADUAL EXTINCTION OF CORPORATIONS SOLE. 


In our last number we directed attention to 
the fact that the Church of England possesses 
no rights, no property, no legal claims, as a 
corporate body, but that it consists of a multi- 
plicity of Corporations Sole, the rights and 
property of each of which belong to each ex- 
clusively. Disendowment—if the people of 
England accept it in principle—would most 
naturally find its application precisely in the 
same form which all along has governed endow- 
ment. It would, of course, be a legal reversal 


of the process, but one would answer to the 


other as exactly as the impression made upon 
the wax answers to the seal. Take for example 
a rectorate of say 500/. a year. The problem is 
how to effect its disendowment without inflict- 
ing injustice upon any individual. What more 
simple, what more safe, than to leave the in- 
cumbent during his lifetime in precisely the 
same position which he now occupies, and to 
cut off what we may call the entail at his 
death? In the course of time every one of the 
existing clerical lives would have run out, and 
the State would have gradually resumed to 
itself the whole amount of Episcopal and paro- 
chial income. There is no obvious necessity 
for capitalising the annual revenue in any vase 
until the decease of the person to whom it is 
now legally due. There is still less necessity 
for creating a Church body to which, at the 
option of the clergy, capitalised revenue may be 
transferred. If we are to have disestablishment 
and disendowment at all, it is much to be pre- 
ferred that we should have them pur et simple.” 
_ Disestablishment would be an authoritative 


declaration on the part of the State that it 


ceased to take responsibjlity upon itself in 
regard to the affairs of the Church. Disen- 
dowment would be a simple resumption by the 
State of the national property by the special 
appropriation of which it has hitherto expressed 
that responsibility. By the process we have 
indicated the whole episcopal and parochial 
revenues now in the enjoyment of Corporations 
Sole would revert to Her Majesty's Exchequer. 

We have put the case in the foregoing para- 
graph as broadly as possible, taking no note of 
those collateral and incidental rights which 
equity requires should be fairly satisfied. Some 
of these we may deal with in another paper, but 


they need not detain us now. The main sub- 
stance of national property de ted by the State 
to the use of the Church of land, consists of 
rent-charges in lieu of tithes, and episcopal and 
capitular estates. Disendowment, carried out 
on the lines we have sketched, would finally 
dispose of the whole without running the 
smallest risk of leaving behind it a corporate 
body so enriched by special compensations, or 
by ingenious financial leger de main, as might 
endanger the proper influence of the State, or 
set up within it an ecclesiastical corporation 
sufficiently powerful to countervail its own 
proper action. 

So much for pecuniary rights. Now let us 
turn for a moment to ecclesiastical duties. 
These Corporations Sole with which we have to 
deal receive their revenues on the understanding 
that they discharge certain responsibilities to- 
wards the public within the sphere to which 
they have been appointed. The income and 
the duties in each case go together, and, in each 
case, are regulated by law. There can be no 
insuperable difficulty, surely, in arranging that 
the two shall be coupled during the lifetime of 
existing incumbents. They who continue to 
receive the income will continue under the 
obligation to perform the functions for which 
the income is given. Whilst they live their 
position will remain precisely whatit is. They 
will be amenable to the same lawa, to the same 
discipline, to the same moral obligations, as 
they are now, with no greater facilities than 
they had, but with no additional restraints. 
Every one must be aware that the discipline is 
lax enough, and that the restraints are far more 
nominal than real. Possibly, this is an evil 
which disestablishment would largely increase. 
But the great difference would be that that 
which is to come to an end with the close 
of an incumbent’s life, and which ceases to be 
commended by the sanction of the State, would 


be far less potent in its influence than it is now. 


The flame might shoot up for a brief time to a 
greater height than before, but as it would be 
commonly known that it must presently expire 
in the socket, no great harm would be done 
thereby. Nothing but true spiritual fervour 
would have a chance of making a permanent 
impression upon the minds of parishioners, and 
true spiritual fervour would greatly contribute 
to the sustentation and even increase of the 
means of religion, even after those provided by 
the State should be finally withdrawn. 


But what—supposing this plan to be, carried 
into effect—will become, it may be asked, of 
that ancient and venerable national institution 


the Church of Eagland. The cement which 


holds it together would be dissolved. The various 
theological schools which it now comprehends 
would fall asunder. There would be no band 


of union, because there would be no external | 


law to constitute it. It would slip out of 
history, and be no more the joy and pride of 
the inhabitants of this country. It is difficult 
to reply to such a question as this without 
scaring the imagination of great multitudes of 
devout Churchmen. The argument—if argu- 
ment it involves—is directed against disesta- 
blishment and disendowment in principle, and 
we are dealing simply with the mode of giving 
effect to that principle. It seems to imply that 
the only suitable legislative plan for reducing 
„ which we adopt in theory 
would be which in reality would leave 
matters pretty much as they are, only a little 


cisely that shape in the future which will most 
nearly correspond with and express the spiritual 


forces 


1 14 ‘ve 1 „ : 
\ * 


sympathies, and will, may seem to them best; 
for we assume that the Act by which the Church 
will be disestablished and disendowed will re- 
move from her members every legal impediment 
to reconstitute themselves at pleasure as a reli- 
gious community. It is not the business of the 
State, nor would it be for the lasting advantage 
of the Church, to force by any freshly-devised 
bonds a reunion of parties which are mutually 
repulsive. Possibly, the falling asunder of an 
unnatural union might be preliminary to a 
much wider and more rational, because a yolun- 
tary union, than any of which she can boast at 
present. But such considerations as these ought 
hardly to affect any statesmanlike plan of dis- 
establishment and disendowment. The Ohurch 
of England should be placed upon precisely the 
same footing as that of all other voluntary 
communities in this country. It should have 
their freedom of combination and action, but it 
should have no more. There is no more need 
of raising it into a royal corporation than there 
is of raising the Methodist, Baptist, or Congre- 
gational body, into that state of fayour. The 
policy contemplated by the friends of religious 
equality can only be safely carried out by being 
carried out thoroughly. The fullest justice, or 
even generosity, to persons is perfectly compa- 
tible with the most resolute indifference to what 

may become of institutions. 


— — 


CHUROH ASSEMBLIES, ESTABLISHED 
AND FREE. 


THE Autumnal meetings of the O - 
tional and Baptist Unions, following so closely 
upon the Ohurch » Suge ints of 
comparison which cannot be without in . 
The Free Church assemblies, as they may be 


1 
8 ‘nin * 


have no power other 
which naturall 


tive character, being oomposed of Laupen. 
both clerical and lay from all parts the 


country. Both sets of representatives were 


tions in unimpai 
delivered to the saints.” 
ceases, and some striking differences become 
apparent. We are of course not insensible 
to the fact that at first sight the differences 
seem to be very much in favour of the Church 

Men, not merely of high social 
rank, but justly distingui for national 
services, readily and even eagerly took their 
part in ite discussions. the other hand, the 
representatives of the Free Church, though 
far from being deficient in men of intellectual 


gifts and ly attainments, had, with few 
exceptions, won distinction by spiritual work 
rather than by any prominent public position. 
But if the special patronage of one sect by the 
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State thus confer upon it the attractions of 
social prestige, an impartial observer cannot 


fail to be struck, by many counterbalancing 
disadvantages. as we pointed out om 
hich ims its sectanan 


week, a congress w 
character by excluding Il but the adherents of 
particular views on . isation, is a 
very anomal resentati a National 
Ch And the incongruity of the attempt 
to engraft a genuine voluntaryism on the dead 
stock of political Establishment imparted an 
adr of impracticability and unreality to the whole 
proceedings. . 
Why, for instance, were no formal resolutions 
mitted, and no votes taken in the Church 
ongress, while they were freely allowed in the 
Oongregational and Baptist Unions? The 
obvious answer, of course, is that the unity of 
the Anglican Church is a mere name, covering 
a condition of intense and bitter schism. No 
resolution could have been moved on any sub- 
ject of first-rate importance—unless, indeed, it 
gone, as Mr. Llewellyn Davies said, to the 
tune of utty, proputty, proputty —with- 
out rey a strong and passionate division 
between two hostile parties. d such a reve- 


lation might go far to hasten an inevitable dis- 


solution. Compare, on the other hand, the 
warm discussion and decisive vote in the 
Ipswich meeting, on the distinct resolutions in 
favour of appointing ‘‘councils of reference 
for the settlement of Church disputes. Few 
subjects could touch more nearly the distinc- 
tive principle of Congregationalism than this. 
And while we ourselves do not feel called upon 
to express any opinion here on the decision 
arrived at, we do not at all wonder that its pos- 
sible dangers were argued with some heat. 
But men drawn together by the selective affini- 
ties of spiritual sympathy had no destructive 
explosion to fear. e bond of union was too 
deep to be reached, even by so critical a diffe- 
rence. Again, there seems to have pervaded 
the Congress a sense of dangerous questions 
near the surface, an attitude of bated breath 
and compressed lips, suggestive of an exclama- 
tion at the close Thank heaven, it is safely 
over!” The word ‘ confession” was, as far as 
possible, tabooed; and any hint of the subject 
Was sufficient to occasion a riot. Yet surely if 
there is any question that needs to be discussed 
and decided one way or the other by a truly 
representative Church Congress, it is that of the 
confessional. We may g assert that if any 
Buch question exi in the Irish Episcopal 
Ohurch, it would not be allowed to remain long 
in suspense. 
The Daily Telegraph, which, like other lead- 
ing organs, has recently been rubbing its eyes 
striving to appreciate the novel discovery 
that Nonconformity is a t fact, has dis- 
coursed upon the Ipswich and Nottingham 
meetings with all the eloquence for which it is 
so justly famed. It sees very much to admire 
in these manifestations of voluntary zeal, and 
is only sevére —_ the sup narrowness of 
Nonconformist theology. e would not be 
understood as denying that cases have occurred 
which would justify some of the strictures of 
our contemporary, but we make bold to say 
that if the recent address by the Chairman, the 
Rev. E. R. Conder, to the Congregational 
Union be compared with the inaugural sermon 
— by the Bishop of Derry before the 
urch Congress, it is not Independency that 
will suffer. It is not, perhaps, singular, that 
there should be a certain amount of agreement 
in the subjects chusen. The prevailing appre- 
hension of great changes in religious opinion 
led the Bishop to speak of the successive de- 
cadences, revivals, and triumphs of the Church, 
and suggested to the Independent minister as 
the topic of his discourse the decay of theology. 
But, while the bishop was content with a 
somewhat fanciful analogy between Nehemiah’s 
work in rebuilding the ple and the work of 
the Ohurch in modern times, Mr. Conder dis- 
tinotly faced the fact that the old rigid Calvin- 
istic system is in many a joint; or, as 
he put it, broken through and shattered by the 


expansive force of love. The Bishop insisted on 
the all but infalli of the Pra er-book, 
and was prepared to abide, even to shame and 


loss, by the teaching of the Church and the 
Prayer-book as it is.” We respect his con- 


scientious conservatism; but we admire rather 


the manly frankness with which the Chairman 
of the Congregational Union acknowledged that 
a change had come over the spirit of the 
times, such as could not have been conceived 
by the Puritan fathers, and could not be satisfied 
by their logic. The trumpery of ritualism so 
sorely exercises the hopes and fears of Anglicans 
that a Bishop from the sister Church, though 
he would evidently have wished to treat this 
great topic with the en it deserved, was 
obliged to tread gently, as t ough amon 1- 
cussion caps over a powder mine. The Non- 
eonformist preacher, on the other hand, spoke 


no less freely than earnestly of the larger 
human sympathies which are required now to 
clothe theological teaching, and of the reasons 
why in these times the humanity of:Christ has 
more significance than was felt two generations 
since. The reticence of this address was no 
less notewo than its frankness. While 
1 maintaining that the present haziness 
of theological thought must eventually be 
cleared away, and new forms, as firmly outlined 
as the old, be revealed, he did not undertake to 
say what those forms would be. He only held 
that in its reality, its method, its broad 
humanity, the theology of the future is destined 
to surpass the grand but metaphysical, over- 
weening, hard-foatured, if not hard-hearted 
systems of the past.“ 
One passage of Mr. Conder’s address strikes 
us as singularl gestive in reference to the 
strictures of the Daily Telegraph on the sub- 
servience of the ministers of voluntary congre- 
gations. ‘The pulpit,” he said, if it is to 
guide the Church, must also to a great degree 
reflect it; for preaching without sympathy will 
be preaching without power.“ He proceeded 
to show that the Christian preacher has no 
right to assume the position of an instructor 
speaking to children from ‘‘a platform of 
authority.” The power of the pew over the 
iyo i he urged, ‘‘ ought to be freely acknow- 
edged, not as a humiliating necessity or un- 
avoidable drawback, but as a main condition of 
the power of the pulpit over the pew.” These 
words contain a good deal of plain common- 
sense, as well as insight into the conditions of 
any real success in moulding the minds of men. 
Happy will it be for the young ministers who 
heard them if they weigh well the meaning 
of such counsel! Mr. Conder would be the 
last man to advise any suppression of 
conscientious conviction, or any accommodation 
of pulpit utterances to vulgar dictation. But he 
is perfectly right in insisting that no minister is 
in his right place unless such asympathy exists 
between him and his hearers that there is a re- 
flex influence produced by them upon him, as 
well as a direct influence wrought by him upon 
them. No man who is intellectually up in a 
balloon” above his church, and who never 
comes near them heart to heart, has any busi- 
ness to assume airs of apostolic authority, or to 
wonder at the presumption which doubts his 
fitness for his work. hat such a necessity for 
sympathy between teachers and taught may 
prevent great philosophers from finding pulpits 
convenient to them, may be true enough. But 
it is hardly to be regretted ; for the mission of 
such men is elsewhere. The imposition of 
pastors by arbitrary authority may, indeed, 
secure to an audience of country bumpkins here 
and there the ministrations of a great meta- 
physician or Oriental scholar; butitis at the 
risk of totally destroying the spiritual vitality 
of the 8 ¥ relation everywhere. On the 
other hand, the demand for sympathy and 
voluntary contract between minister and people 
may keep the ministry on a level not far above 
the con tions; but at least it goes far to 
ensure the reality of the pastoral relation. And 
this, not convenient berths for great thinkers, 
is the real need of all churches. 


THE NEW YORK CONGRESS. 


A letter printed in our present number, from our 
special correspondent, will convey to the reader 
several incidents relating to the remarkable and 
unprecedented meetings which have just been held 
in the city of New York, which are not likely to 
find their way through the columns of the London 
daily press. In fact, the London daily press has 
ignored the meetings of this congress, although no 
such gathering of the Protestant communities of the 
Anglo-Saxon race has ever been held since history 
has become to be history. While the American 
papers devote columns upon columns to the pro- 
ceedings of this new Evangelical Alliance, nothing 
is to be found in our English daily journals but a 
telegram of half-a-line, which conveys no informa- 
tion whatever. 

The preliminary proceedings of the conference 
are so well sketched by our correspondent that it 
is unnecessary to enlarge upon them. We find, 
however, in the New York journals—which devote 
very much more space to such intilligence than it is 
customary for our London contemporaries to do, very 
full particulars of what has taken place. The first 
impression that we have, on reading the reports of 
our American contemporaries, is that the Evangelical 
Alliance meeting has been the most impressive 


fact. Scarcely a single, if a single, denomi- 
nation was unrepresented, while, throughout, 
the harmony of the meetings has been unbroken. 


There have been difficulties to encounter, but they 


demonstration of united Protestantism that has 
been held since Protestantism has become a 


have been met in a manly manner. But for the 


existence of the State-Church in this country it 
would be possible to hold such a meeting in London 


the impossibility rests with the wretched secta- 


rianism of the Establishment. 

Amongst the procéedings which are reported we 
notice, first, the debate on Infidelity opened by 
Professor Leathes, of King's College, who took 
his stand on the old ground, supplementing 
it, however, by new. If,“ he said, God 
has not written the evidence of His truth upon 
undeniable facts of the wide current of history, 
he has written it upon nothing.” The 
London professor was followed by a Bonn 
professor upon the same subject, who, German 
although he was, treated it in the old way. ‘‘ Their 
central position, he said, was the redemption and 
atonement accomplished by Jesus Christ.” In fact, 
not a note has been struck at the Congress that has 
not been in harmony with the old truths, expressed 
sometimes in one way, sometimes in another, but 
essentially the same. 

We are referring, however, to one discussion 
alone, but the fact is that the attendance at these 
meetings has been so numerous that many sections 
have been divided. Faith and Reason,” The 
Gospel History and Modern Criticism,” have been 
brought under consideration, while a philosophical 
section has discussed, at the instance of Dr. 
McCosh, The Religious Aspects of the Doctrine 
of Development,” Dr. Brown, of Scotland, and Dr. 
Hodge, of Princeton, taking their natural parts 
in the discussions. Then we have Geology and 
the Bible and correlative topics. We find Dr. Arnot 
introducing the question of Christian doctrine and 
Christian life, Dr. Fuller, of Baltimore, the subject of 
personal religion, the Rev. Joshua Marrison, our old 
friend, Family Religion, who was followed by Dr. 
Plumer, of South Carolina, upon the same subject. Dr. 
Parker, who has since returned to London, intro- 
duced the subject of the ‘‘ Pulpit and the Age in 
an elaborate address, which was received with 
great applause. Dr. Parker was followed by the 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. In one of the sections 
Dr. Rigg, the ultra-Methodist denominationalist, 
read a paper in rather bad taste on religious and 
secular education, which called up Dr. McCosh, 
who protested against Dr. Rigg’s denominational 
theories, and Mr. Carvell Williams, who exposed 
the character of the denominational education 
given in this country, denouncing it as nothing 
better than a farce.” ‘‘ There are thousands of 
parishes in England, said Mr. Williams, where 
parents cannot send their children to denomina- 
tional schools, as there are none there but those of 
the Church of England.“ He desired for England 
what they had in America, ‘‘a purely national 
system of education.” The general result of this 
discussion, we are happy to notice, was that Dr. 
Rigg’s denominational theories found very little 
support. 

We find many other subjects discussed, such as 
Modern Liberalism and its Relation to Christianity.“ 
„Children's Services, and Sunday-schools. In the 
last-named section Mr. Charles Reed, M. P., was ap- 
propriately placed in the chair, and the discussion 
seems to have been of a thorough character. 

Seven sections in a Single Day” is the title 
of thediscussionsin the Congress of Oct. 9, which fills 
whole pages of the New York Daily Tribune, which 
issues a triple sheet for the occasion—a remarkable 
contrast to the style of our London daily journals. 
The subjects discussed were extremely various, inclu- 
ding the Church and the Nation, The Sabbath, 
the Free Church of Europe, Civil and Religious 
Liberty,” and the Support of the Christian Minis- 
try.” The discussion on the Church and the Nation was 
introduced by the Rev. W. H. Fremantle—a clergy- 
man of London—with whose name our readers will 
be pretty familiar. Mr. Fremantle treated his sub- 
ject from a bastard Broad-Church point of view, 
and Professor Woolsey, of Yale College, followed 
on the Voluntary line. We quote the following 
from his address, — 

I have intended in what has been said to express the 


conviction of the great mass of thoughtful religious 
men. It ought to be said, however, that these feelings 
have not always existed with equal strength since the 
days when full religious equality {n the earlier 
parts of the century it was the opinion of many in one 
or two of the States that the Commonwealth ought by 
law to 22 for the support of ministers, in such sort 
that all pastors of all sects in the towns could have their 
8 share of the taxes laid for that purpose. 

r. Dwight, President of Vale College, a wise and large - 
minded man, died in 1816, while an agitation was going 
on in Connecticut, which destroyed in 1818 the last 
faint trace of State religion in that Commonwealth. 
I can remember, as a boy, that we thought that 
the foundations of religion were giving way, and 
in this feeling of his there were mingled no 
elements of sectarianism. So Dr. Lyman 8 
also one of his scholars, a hopeful, courageous, 
self-relying man. Of the crisis, he writes, being 
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then a pastor of an important church ia the 
State: It was as dark a day as ever I saw. The 
injury to the cause of Christ, as we then supposed, was 
irreparable, For several days I suffered what no 
tongue can tell for the best thing that ever happened 
to the churches. It cut the churches loose from de- 
pendence on State support, It threw them wholly on 
their own resources and on God. They say ministers 
have lost their influence ; the fact is they have gained. 
By voluntary efforts, societies, missions, and revivals, 
they exert a deeper influence than ever they could b 
queues and shoe-buckles, and cocked hats and gold 
headed canes.” While it provokes a smile to think that 
so small a change as that from the parish laws then 
ex to perfect freedom in supporting public worship 
should have awakened t alarms, we admire those 
strong religious convictions and energies which very 
soon converted the apprehended curse into a a ng 
a 


For that it was a blessing to religion all unite 
believing, and all facts show. 


We find Christianity and Liberty discussed, 
and also the Alliance between Church and State,” 
introduced by Dr. Curry, of Richmond, whose re- 
markably able and logical paper we should like to 
quote in full, and certainly hope to see reprinted 
in some shape in this country. 

We have now given our readers some idea of the 
proceedings of this Congress, derived from the New 
York journals; but no single article could convey 
an adequate notion of the great interest which 
has been excited in the subjects that have been 
discussed, or of the robust nature of the discus- 
sions. The fine American climate seems to have 
had a wonderful influence even upon the English 
clergy. A Dean of Canterbury has attended a 
communion service at a Presbyterian Church, and 
not a note of discord has been sounded. Which is 
likely to have the most permanent influence, the 
Vatican or the New York Council? We think the 
latter. There is, however, more to say upon it, 
which we reserve for our next number. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY AND 
THE NEW YORK CONFERENCE. 


In the course of the proceedings of the Conference 
of the Evangelical Alliance at New York on Friday, 
Oct. 3, the Dean of Canterbury (Dr. Payne Smith) 
read the following letter, which had been sent to | 
him before leaving England: 

Addington Park, Croydon, August, 1873. 

My Dear Dean,—I cannot allow the dean of my 
cathedral to go to America to attend a general con- 

erence of Christians ofall countries without expressing 
my good wishes and earnest hope that his efforts to pro- 
mote unity in Christ’s Church may be blessed, 

In 1870 (before the proposed conference was post- 
poned, owing to the un PPY war between two great 
Christian nations) I wrote a letter to the late lamented 
Bishop McIlvaine, which he kindly undertook to pro- 
sent to the conference. I hope that you will on the 
present occasion be the bearer of my wishes in the 
place of one whose loss has been felt by Christian men 
wherever the English language is spoken. 

You are aware that I have never been a member of 
the Evangelical Alliance, under the auspices of which 
the conference is to be convened. But it is not possible 
for me to hold the position which God has assigned to 
me in that Church which has generally been regarded 
as the bulwark of the Reformation without praying for 
God's blessing on all earnest efforts to — the great 
Gospel doctrines which the Reformation vindicated, 
Never since the Reformation has it been mors important 
that Christian men should learn to understand and co- 
operate with one another, and that they should, by the 
manifestation of their union in faith and good works, 
offer an effectual opposition to the growing p of 
superstition and infidelity, And never has this union 
been more earnestly longed for than in the present day. 

I trust that the Holy Spirit of God may guide all 
who take part in your discussions at New York, and 
that the solution of the great social and religious 
questions which you propose to treat may be advanced 
by the mutual intercourse of minds accustomed, many 
of them, to regard these questions in different aspects, 
according to the peculiarities of their several countries. 

That God may hasten the time when the differences 
which at present tend too much to keep Christians 
asunder may be removed, and when all who love the 
Lord Jesus Christ sincerely may be able, without com- 
promise of principle, to unite both outwardly and in 
spirit, is my heart’s prayer. Believe me to be, my 

ear Dean, yours very sincerely A. C. CANTUAR. 
The Very Rev. the Dean of Canterbury. 


SCOTTISH CHURCH NOTES, 
(From a Correspondent. ) 


The Duke of Argyll’s speech at Helensburgh has 
given a distinct impute to the disestablichment 
movement. It has helped to create a breeze, and 
has compelled people to think and talk upon the 
subject. It is assumed that what his grace 
advanced is the very best that can be said on his 
side of the question, and our Scotch folk are 
shrewd enough to see that a cause which has so 
frail a foundation to rest on is not likely finally to 
triumph. The main argument used was that which 
is the life and soul of Toryism. We would not 
have an Establishment now if we had a clear board 
before us, but, since it does exist, we must on no 
account suffer a breath to blow on it! What we 
chiefly complain of, however, is that the duke was 
disingenuous ! He argued that, no Church sustained 
on the volun rineiple can provide for the poor 

inly- el districts, because in those dis 
tricts there could be only small and dependent 
congregations, And yet, at the moment, no one 


proposed 


Free Church which is ‘actually providi 1 
ordinances for the Highlands and I of 

land. The duke, by way of showing how strong 
the Scottish Establishment is, mentioned that it 
had raised 500,000/. for the Endowment Scheme 
since 1853. It is a striking circumstance that the 
Free Church has during the same period raised, 
without beat of drum, over 1,000, for church 
building. 

A lay association is being formed in Scotland 
for the p of promoting the abolition of church 
rates and the cause of disestablishment. No formal 
meeting has, I believe, yet been called, but I have 
seen a list of the provisional committee, and I can 
testify that it is very numerous and influential. 
Among the vice-presidents are the two gentlemen 
who acted, the one in Edinburgh, the other in 
Glasgow, as chairmen of the Free Church Elders 
Union Committee. 

We have just lost Dr. Candlish, in some 
the most remarkable Scottish Churchman of the 
time. He wasa splendid preacher, and those who 
heard him in his best days in the General Assembly 
say that his oratory was magnificent. As a man, 
he was greatly beloved, and to very many his 
departure will make an irreparable blank. Along 
with Dr. Buchanan he was the leader of the pro- 
gressive party in his church; and, as he frankly 
— his friends that he 4 ae Gladstone 

ways open to receive new ideas if they a 
true ideas — he never for a moment all behind 
bis age. In consequence of this, his opponents 
often accused him of inconsistency, bringing up 
what he had said in different circumstances a 
quarter of a century before, but he never gave 
himself the trouble to reply to them. He could 
always give a good reason for the faith that was 
actually in him, and being sure of that he never 
manifested any concern about the fact that he once 
thought differently. Dr. Candlish leaves the 
Prixcipalship of New 8 vacant. His colleague 
in his pastorate is Mr. Whyte, a young man of 
extraordinary mental oo. who is well sustainin 
the reputation for preaching power of the pulpit o 
Free St. George’s, Edin burgh. 


LIBERATION WORK IN SCOTLAND. 


CoLDSTREAM.—Fair meeting here on Monday 
week, when the Rev. J. H. Gordon, of Darlington, 
lectured in the West United Beg 4 ware Church. 
„The Church of England: what Voluntaryism has 
done for it, and what State-Churchism has not 
done for it.” The pastor in the chair, and cheer- 
ing address from him, and hearty votes of thanks. 

nfortunately, Mr. Gordon broke down with 
temporary illness, through the result of overwork, 
within two or three days after this, and had to wire 
off the rest of the meetings down for that week. 
He looked after other matters, though. most of the 
week, and by Monday had rallied again. 

Strrtinc.—Mr. Gordon lectured here on Tues- 
day last, in the Union Hall, Baillie Yellowlees in 
the chair. Most influential platform, and highly 
appreciative audience — ‘‘ Disestablishment and 
Disendowment: a Definition and a Defence.” 
Revs. Drs. Baillie and Feer spoke most earnestly, 
and very complimentary of the lecture. Usual 
votes. 

TILLIcOULTRY. — On Thursday night, United 
Presbyterian Church, the Rev. Mr. Davidson in the 
chair—‘“‘ Religious Establishments not the Esta- 
blishment of Religion.” Most attentive audience. 
BripcE OF ALLAN. — Next night, in United 
Presbyterian Church, Chief Commissioner Mr. 
John Pullar in the chair-—‘‘ Disestablishment and 
Disendowment.” Highly interested audience, some- 
what suddenly called together, the night having to 
be changed in consequence of local events. Visits, 
also, to Berwick, Ryton, Bannockburn, and Dun- 
blane. 


THE IRISH CATHOLIC BISHOPS AND 
EDUCATION. 


At their meeting in Dublin last week the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy adopted the following resolu- 
tions :— 


1. That with a view to the improvement of Catholic 
education, and in order to make our University a . 
centre of Catholic education throughout Ireland, we 
take immediate steps to affiliate to it the several 
— seminaries, and higher schools of our respec- 
tive dioceges ; and we approve and adopt the scheme 
to our meeting rblative to examinations for 
matriculation and in arts, philosophy, and 
theology, and that we sanction the arrangements for 
the creation of bourses and exhibitions, and authorise 
the University counci] to complete and carry out this 
scheme in all its details, 

2. That we . ourselves to have the prescribed 
collection for tholic University made every year 
on the third Sunday in November in every parish ef our 
- tive dioceses, giving it precedence of all local 
claims. 

3. That while earnestly exhorting our flocks to sup- 

rt the Catholic University by their generous contri- 

utions, and to sustain by their influence our Catholic 
educational institutions, we renew our most solemn 
admonitions to Catholic parents to keep their children 
far away from all condemned coll and schools. 
4. That while we sympathise with our people in every 
legitimate effort to ameliorate the condition and to pro- 
mote the temporal welfare of our common country, we 
the bishops, call upon them to use all constitutional 
means to uphold the cause of Catholic education, and 
we pledge ourselves to support as candidates for Par- 
liamentary honours only those who will, in Parliament 


and out of Parliament, strenuously sustain our educa- 


| knew better than himself that it is the Voluntary | 


| 


tional rights, which are inseparably bound up with the 
best interests of religion. 1 

5. That the administration, financial and diseipli- 
nary, of St. Patrick's House of Residence, Stephen’s- 
green, be confided to the Jesuit fathers. 

6. Taat the erection of a new School of Medicine and 
University Hall on the University site in Ste 8 

be commenced without delay, the to 
“ reviously approved by the University Counsil, and 
that a committee be organised by the reotor to aid in 
collecting funds for that purpose. 

7. That the rector be authorised to engage the 
service of competent tlemen as lecturers on the 
following subjects for the present year, t lectures 
to be delivered on each subject—vis., English | 


l 
English literature and poetry, fine arts, — 1 
antiquities, evidences of the Christian rel modern 
tory. 

8. That we will use our best efforts to establish and 
maintain classical schools in the principal towns of our 
. 9. Th ly call 1 throughout 

„That we earnestly call upon our clergy ou 
Ireland to exert all their vigilance and seal in repress- 
ing gh reser io which is one of the great evils of the 


v. and impoverishing the people, and 
destroying thousands of ihe seule which Christ died to 
save. Among the means which em- 


ployed we recommend the ‘“‘ Association of . 
and the establishment in every parich of temperance 
societies based upon the principles of the Catholic 


religion. 

10. That we see with d sorrow the continued 
sufferings of our Most Holy Father — Pius IX., and 
the persecution to which religion is subjected in Rome, 
the centre and capital of the Christian world; that 
we also deplore the evils by which in Germany, Switzer- 
land, Spain, and Italy, the bishops of the Church 
their clergy, and religious orders are afflieted ; an 
therefore we exhort our flocks to 2 on the spiritual 
armour of faith and to approach the throne of God in 
fervent prayer that in mercy he may look down 
upon his children and restore peace to the head of His 

oly Church and to its members. 

Signed on behalf of the meeting, 
+ PavL, Cardinal CULLEN, 


The Dublin Evening Post says no sense of defeat, 
no feeling of despondency, pervades the episcopacy, 
but they enter full of spirit on the new e for 
Catholic education. The prelates reiterate their 
demands for justice, and pledge themselves to use 
every legitimate influence at their command, at 
elections and in Parliament, to secure this object. 
A Catholic Training College is to be ed in 
connection with the University, the committee 
0 with its establishment ing Bishops 
Dorrian, Conroy, Lynch, and Moran. The Post 
adds that ample funds will be forthcoming, and that 
while the prelates were sitting in council a ines- 
r I from the Earl of Granard offering 
1,000/., and from Viscount Southwell 1801., 
for four years, provided twenty others will give a 
like sum. 

The Dublin Daily Express condemns the resolu- 


tions as a more daring Pa on than the 
assumption of territorial titles in England, and asks 
how spurious degrees conferred by the Catholic 


University are to be distinguished from those of 
Universities recognised by the State. The Mail 
doubts whether the people will contribute to the 
funds which are required to carry out this scheme. 


THE POPE AND THE EMPEROR. 


The following correspondence was published last 
Wednesday, but our space was too much forestalled 
to admit of. its appearance in our last number, It 
is published in the Berlin Oficial Gazette :— 

Vatican, Aug. 7. 

Your Majesty, — All the various measures taken by 
ews Majesty's Government of late are more or less 
ntended to destroy Catholicism. Much as I have re- 
flected on the possible cause of these severe measures 
I confess I am unable to discover what has occasio 
them. On the other hand, I am told that 


Majesty, far from approving the —— of your 
— Bese is, on the contrary, ioeatisfled with the 
stringent course adopted. If it be true that 
Majesty really disapprove the policy pursued—and the 
letters you have formerly addressed to me are calculated 
to demonstrate that you cannot but be displeased at 
whet is happening now—if, I say, your 1 really 
91 of your Government injuring t on 
of a I gang i en gy measures 
adopted in case, | may well whether your 
Majesty will not convince yourself that these 
can have no other result but to undermine your 
Majesty's Throne. I speak out frankly, because Light 
— 2 the banner of truth; and I address you on this 
subject, because I am bound fo tell the truth to all, 
including non-Catholics, and all those who 
have been baptized, in a manner which I cannot at 
nt explain, belong to the Pope. I indulge the 
that your Majesty will receive these remarks 
with your habitual kindness, and that you will take 
the measures required by the cireumstances of the case. 
EURE Er 
esteem, ay your y 
and myself in the same ties of boundless love.— 

10 P. M. 

In reply, the German Emperor has despatched 
this to Rome :— : 

Berlin, Sept. &. 

I am happy that, as in days past, you again honour 
me with your correspondence. 

I am the more gratified by this circumstance, as it 
enables me to correct the mistakes which, to judge from 
your Holiness’s letter of the 7th of August, must have 
occurred in the reports on German events transmitted 
to you. 

f the reports which have reached your Holiness on 
what has recently happened in this country had oon - 
tained only what is true, your Holiness not have 


indu the supposition that my Government has 
aoe course ed of by me. Under the 


constitution of my States such a thing is impossible, 


made a great impression; and, as secretly used 
clergy, they were of immense weight with the unre- 
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— 


the laws and administrative measures adopted in 
Prussia * N my sovereign Consent. 

Deeply do I grieve that some of my Catholic subjects 
have in the last two years l a political party, 
bent upon disturbing by revolutionary intrigues the 

relations which have so happily existed between 
the bi eee ee in or - eT 
regret that persons belonging to the higher ranks of the 
Catholic 42 have bot Sale approved this movement, 
but supported it even to open rebellion against the 
existing laws of the mporg 5 

Your Holiness will not have failed to perceive that 
similar incidents have recently occurred in the majority 
of the European States, as well as in some countries on 
the other side of the ocean. 

It is not for me to investigate the motives which have 
prompted priests and believers of a Christian denomi- 
nation to join the enemies of political order ; but it is 
my duty, in the States whose government has been in- 
trusted to me by God Almighty, to watch over the pre- 
servation of domestic peace, and to uphold the authority 
of the law. Conscious of being auswerable to God for 
the fulfilment of my royal duties, I shall maintain order 
and law in my States against each and every attack 
while God nts me the power todoso. As a Chris- 
tian monarch, I am compelled, though with sorrow, to 
attend to my royal functions, even when they should 
oblige me to punish the servants of a Church which, I 
presume . with the Evangelical Church in recog- 
nising obedience towards secular authority as a com- 
mand contained in the Divine revelation vouchsafed to 
us. Unfortunately, many of the clergy under your 
Holiness’s control, in their conduct deny this teaching of 
the Christian doctrine, thus obliging my Government, 
supported by the vast majority of my faithful Catholic 
and Evangelical subjects, to compel observance of the 
law by secular force. 

I abs pn | y cherish the hope that your Holiness, when in- 
formed of the real state of things, will use your authority 
to put a stop to an agitation which has been so long 
carried on by parties who have lamentably distorted the 
truth and abused the authority of the priestly office. 
Before God I solemnly declare that the religion of Christ 
has notbing in common with these intrigues, and that 
there is no connection between the present agitation anc 
that truth which your Holiness appeals to, and which I 
most unreservedly confess. 

There is another statement in your Holiness’s letter 
which, though not based upon erroneous reports, but 
the belief of your Holiness, I cannot leave uncontra- 
dicted. Iam referring to the proposition advanced by 

our Holiness, that every one who has been baptized 
longs to the Pope. The Evangelical faith, which, as 
your Holiness must be aware, I profess, as did my 
ancestors before me, and as do the majority of my sub- 
roe now, does not permit us to accept any other 
ediator with Ged than our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Difference of faith, as it does not prevent me from 
living in peace with those whose creed is at variance 
with my own, so it does not hinder my offering to you 
the expression of my personal devotion and high esteem. 

ILLIAM, 

The Times correspondent remarks on the publica- 
tion of these letters :—‘‘The publication of the 
above letters was probably delayed to give His 
Holiness time to consider the answer, and mould 
his conduct accordingly. Now that it is but too 
plain that there is no chance of a change, the 
epistles have been given to the public. They will 
have no little effect in determining the result of 
the coming elections. 

The correspondent of the Daily News indicates 
that Prince Bismarck is at the bottom of this cor- 
respondence, though the Emperor, doubtless, in- 
dited the personal religious references. The Pope 
was right in saying that the Emperor has great 
scruples as to the course his Government is 
taking :— 

The signing the measures is no expression of approval ; 
it is a mere clerical act. The real feelings of His 
Majesty are to be learned from his historv, from his 
character, from his known SS from the opinions 
of the friends with whom he surrounds himself. The 
old orthodox Evangelical spirit, of which His Majesty 
is the embodiment, was undisguisedly hostile to the 
May legislation. It was hostile, not so much from 
3 with Ultramontanism, as from a conviction 
that that legislation struck at the principle of religious 
authority in general, as indeed it in a measure did, and 
because it feared Catholicism less than Liberalism. To- 
day the Kreuz Zeitung has no reproof for the rebellious 
bishops, The clerical laws are the work of Liberalism 
aud as such the High Church Junker element opposed 
them from the beginning, and will op them, within 
the limits of its power, to the end. There is therefore 
some excess of indignant warmth in the Emperor. He 
first establishes that no Act is valid without his signa- 
ture, and then pretends that he must approve 
the clerical laws because he signed them. Now 
last summer the Emperor wavered. In ill-health 


h 
King’s ow 
—— 

month. 0 
It was impossible to keep rumours of these things from 


the public. On the Ultramontanes, of course, they 
by the 


flecting laymen, It was necessary to counteract this 
impression, and to counteract it effectually. No expe- 
dient was likely to work so well as that of leading the 
Emperor to commit himself while seeming only to 
defend his own prerogative, This is the master-stroke 
of the performance, 

The writer adds,— | 


The plan succeedei, I say, to an extent which leaves 
nothing to be desired. All Prussia is foaming with in- 
dignation. Never in the course of the difficulty with 
the bishops have I seen the public mind wrought to 
such a state of uncontrollable fury. The Li press 
is filled with bitter and even violent articles; and epi- 
thets are applied to the Pope and his letter which have 


heretofore graced only the inspired columns ofthe Catholic 
sheets. There bas been no prohibition to publish this 
correspondence, It is worth more to the cause defended 
by the State than a hundred victories. Even the Ultra- 
montanes are mortified, As a rule they applaud the 
most nauseating utterances from the Vatican, but the 
ignorant, presumptuous, and insulting letter to the 

mperor shocks their intelligence, if not their moral 
sense, They are silent, or like the Germania of this 
city, are satisfied with the harmless amusement of show 
ing that we all belong to the Pope. On the elections 
the affair will have a t effect. It will bring the 
Liberals up to their duty ; it will decide many wavering 
but moderate Catholics, and its consequences will be 
observed in the next Parliament. Finally, it fixes un- 
alterably the status of the Government. Not even the 
Emperor can retreat, and the world may now expect to 
see the war on Jesuitical intrigues and Ultramontane 
arrcgance waged with an energy to which anger will 
lend its nerves. There should be no doubt abroad 
about the man to whom the credit is due. Prince Bis- 
marck deserves for this last triumph the thanks of all 
who love freedom of thought and hate priestly usur- 
pation. : 

The same o dent states that a serious con- 
flict is likely to arise over the appointment of the 
new Bishop of Fulda. It is the first diocese which 
has become vacant since the new laws against 
Ultramontanism were passed. On the one side the 
Government is determined to maintain its autho- 
rity ; on the other the clerical supporters urge the 
appointment of a decided Ultramontane, for the 
purpose of testing and defying that authority. 

e commission appointed to suggest some 
arrangements for filling up the vacant parishes has 
or in favour of civil marriage. 

t is said that the Prussian Government will pro- 
pose to the Landtag a new law subjecting to banish- 
ment bishops who, deposed by judicial sentence, 
refuse to vacate their episcopal seat. 

The Archbishop of Cologne in a pastoral desires 
the clergy to exhort their parishioners to do their 
duty conscientiously as electors, voting for the cause 
of religion, as repeatedly instructed by the priests, 
and not to abstain, either from indifference or from 
the mistaken sense now in vogue of the meaning of 
our Saviour’s words, Render unto Cesar the things 
which are Cwsar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God's, which would render all unto Ceasar. 

It is doubtful if Bishop Reinkens will be recog- 


Prussian subject. 

A Berlin telegram of Monday says :—‘‘ The 
Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung points to the 
threats of the Catholic press against England, 
especially those which are intended to encourage 
agitation in Ireland, as a sign ficant sign of the 
times, and calls them proofs of the growing mad- 
ness of the Ultramontanes. The Emperor’s reply 
to the Pope is calling forth a stream of congratu- 
latory addresses from all parts of Germany. The 
reception given to His Majesty at Vienna, not only 
by the court, but also by the press and people, 
is answered by most cordial articles in the Berlin 
journals, The visit is openly treated as a political 
event.” 


A Goop Joxrt.—Don Paolo Grassi, canon of the 
church of St. Maria Maggiore at Rome, who re- 
cently joined the Baptists in that city, has been 
summoned before the Holy Roman Universal Court 
of Inquisition” for having abandoned the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

THE New BisHor or Vicroria.—We are glad 
to announce that the Bishopric of Victoria, Hong 
Kong, has been conferred on the Rev. J. S. Bardon, 
who has had twenty years’ experience of missionary 
life, in connection with the C.M.S. in China.— 
Record. 7 

THE O’KEEFFE CASR.— Mr. Bouverie, M. P., has 
given 10/. towards the O’Keeffe Fund. He says it 
is a cruel thing to leave Mr. O’Keeffe to struggle 
unassisted with the powerful enemies his inde- 
pendence of spirit and his courage have aroused 
against him. The commissioners seem determined, 
too, he adds, to adhere to their past policy in respect 
to him, in spite of the opinion of Parliament and 
the promises of the Prime Minister. 

CHURCH AND STATE IN CEYLON.—We are 
exceedingly sorry to learn that convict labour has 
been allowed for the improvement of the ground of 
a Buddhist temple in Kandy, and that timber has 
been granted by Government for a man Catholic 
Chure . the sums paid from the 
public revenue to the Anglican bishop and chaplains, 
it may seem to our Governor only fair that other 
religionists should obtain substantial marks of 
Government favour. His excellency would do 
better to abolish all State aid to religion. Govern- 
ments are not infallible, and have no test of truth. 
By endowing different creeds it is certain that, as 
to some of them, the State incurs the guilt of helping 
falsehood. Let it keep to its own business ‘‘to 
make a good road and pay an honest policeman,” 
and leave the votaries of truth and error to fight 
out their battle without adventitious aid. In 
spiritual matters the civil authority is blind, and 
by meddling can only mar.—Ceylon Friend (Wes- 
leyan). 

THE CONFESSTONAL IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
—Twelve English bishops have replied to the 
memorial recently adopted at Plymouth, praying 
the bishops to repress confession and other 
Romanising practices. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury assures the memorialists that the matter shall 
not fail to receive his due attention. The Bishop 
of Bath and Wells trusts that the bishops will be 
able, if well supported by the great body of the 
0 to maintain the integrity of the reformed 

U 


nised in Bavaria, in consequence of his being a 


and to preserve to our country the inestimable 


blessing it has derived from it. The Bishop of 
Gloucester aud Bristol is glad to observe that the 
resolutions of the meeting are in the same spirit as 
his recently published letter. The Bishop of Here- 
ford received the resolutions with pleasure, and 
will 1 the subject his best attention. The Bishop 
of Chichester fully agrees with the memorialists, 
that it is the duty of the bishops to the full extent 
of their power to discourage attempts to undo the 

t work of the Reformation. The Bishop of 

hester said the subject will have the careful 
attention of all his Episcopal brethren. 

CHURCH AND State IN SwItTzERLAND.—Bishop 
Mermillod (who was expelled from Geneva by state 
authority) has issued an interdict against the three 
new Old Catholic curés in the parish of Geneva, 
whose installation has been postponed to Sunday 
next, in order that some formalities may be com- 

leted. Last Sunday Father Hyacinthe preached 
his last sermon in the hall of the Old Library, the 
St. Germain Church not being in readiness on 
account of some necessary repairs. Great crowds 
of people assembled to hear the father, who spoke 
on the events of the week, especially the election of 
the curés, the ceremony of taking the oaths, and 
Bishop Mermillod’s charge of interdict against the 
three newly-elected curés. He said he could not 
accept the interdict and excommunication, basing 
his argument on the Bible, the writings of the 
Fathers, and the decisions of the old councils. His 
address made a great impression upon bis hearers. 
The Roman Catholics have bought the former hall 
of Freemasons, for the purpose of transferring to 
that place the public worship hitherto performed at 
the St. Germain Church, and held a service there 
on Sunday. On Saturday the wife of Father 
Hyacinthe gave birth to a son. 

Dark oF Dr. CAN DIIsn.— This eminent Scottish 
divine died late on Sunday night at his residence in 
Edinburgh, after a protrac illness. Excepting 
Dr. Chalmers, he was, perhaps, the most prominent 
man whom the great Secession of 1843—when the 
Established Church was divided against itselfi— 
brought into the arena of ecclesiastical controversy, 
and since that date his name has been intimately 
associated with the history and struggles of the 
dissenting denominations of Scotland. Dr. Candlish 
was born in 1807, and was licensed as a her b 
the Presbytery of Glasgow in 1828, from whic 
period he has, by indomitable industry and his high 
mental endowments, occupied a foremost place 
amongst Scottish preachers. In addition to takin 
an active part in the administration of the affairs o 
the Free Church of Scotland, of which he was one 
of the founders, he was a diligent student of 
ecclesiastical history, and has made many valuable 
contributions to the religious literature of the day. 
Among his best-known works are The Atonement : 
its Reality and Extent,” ‘‘ Scripture Characters and 
Miscellanies,” Life in a Risen Saviour,” The 
Two Great Commandments,” ‘‘The Fatherhood of 
God,” The First Epistle of St. John expounded 
in a Series of Lectures,” &c. The latter years of 
his life were spent in an earnest endeavour to re- 
unite the leading Presbyterian bodies of Scotland 
and England—a project which, though bitterly 
9 5 by those who hold Erastian and anti- 
voluntary opinions, has been greatly advanced by 
his powerful and persistent advocacy. 


Religions und Denominational Rebos. 


At an influential town’s meeting held in Bir- 
on ayn on Wednesday, it was resolved to raise 
funds to complete the restoration of the parish 
church by a voluntary rate. Some Nonconformists 
took part in the proceedings and promised support. 

The Rev. G. W. M‘Cree, who for the last twenty- 
five years has laboured incessantly for the spiritual 
and moral well-being of St. Giles’s, is about to leave 
the sphere which he has so long occupied, he having 
accepted the pastorate of the chapel, Borough-road, 
Southwark. r. McCree will still — hits t 
8 secretary of the United Kingdom Band of Hope 

nion. 

A New WESLEYAN CHAPEL was opened at 
Reading on Thursday, which is a very handsome 
building. It has cost some 7,500/, and will seat 
nearly 1,000 persons. A great portion of the cost 
has been subscribed locally. The edifice has been 
designed by an amateur, the Rev. J. P. Johnson, 
Wes = po minister, of Wood Green, London, and 
carried out under the direction of a local architect. 

STOCKWELL Baptist CHAPEL.—The seventh 
anniversary of the Rev. A. Mursell’s chapel was 
held last Friday evening. After tea a harvest 
festival was held in the c which was taste- 
fully decorated with wheat, fruit, and flowers. 
Mr. W. McArthur, M.P., occupied the chair, and 

eches were delivered by the Revs. Morle 

shon, D.D., Donald Fraser, D.D., T. W. Hand- 
ford, and A. Mursell, and the treasurer made the 
gratifying statement that the debt, which at the 
opeding of the chapel was 4,600/., had now been 
entirely cleared off, the 570“. owing at the beginnin 
of this year having been raised as a tribute o 
respect and admiration for the pastor. 

o g MEn’s CHRISTIAN AssocrArtox.— The 
annual meeting of the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation was held on Friday evening in the theatre 
of the institution, Aldersgate-street, for the distri- 
bution of the prizes to the successful competitors in 
the various — The chair was taken by Mr. 
J. D. Alleroft. There were about 700 ladies and 
gentlemen present, and on the platform were a oon. 
siderable number of clergymen and ministers of 
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chairman, in opening, congratulated the meeting on 
the success the institution and the num 

present, and expressed a wish that there were more 
of a similar character throughout the country to 
counteract the many evil social influences at work. 
He concluded by announcing donations for prizes to 
various classes from a number of gentlemen, Mr. 


Samuel Morley, M.P., being among the liberal con- 
tributors. 


CHESHUNT CoLLEGE.—The annual meeting of 
subscribers was held at the college on Thursday 
week; W. H. Michael, Esq., F. C. S., in the chair. 
The resolutions ge sas agg by the Revs. H. 
Allon, D.D., W. Braden, G. W. Conder, J. W. 
‘Walker, B. A., W. G. Horder, J. O. Jackson, J. 
Thomas, B. A., and Messrs, Cory and Mather, and 
unanimously adopted, expressive of thankfulness 
for the spiritual prosperity of the college, and great 
improvement in its financial state, The report 
stated that in all probability the debt on account of 
the expenditure of upwards of 10,0001. on the recon- 
struction and enlargement of the college buildings 
would be entirely remeved before April next. The 
announcement last spring of the expected deficiency 
of 550/. in the general account had resulted in the 
close of the financial year with a balance in hand of 
141., while there were now eighteen subscribers of ten 
guineas per annum. There had been upwards of 
twenty applications for the vacant studies of the 
present session, and of these seven had been 
received on probation, so that there were now thirty- 
eight names in the list of students in the college. After 
the meeting the annual address to the students was 
delivered in the College Chapel by the Rev. G. W. 
Conder, of Forest-hill, and was full of characteristic 
point and power. 


Correspondence, 
CHURCH PROPERTY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


SIR,—Laws, statutes, and Acts of Parliament are 
tangible objects, and to be referred to in an individual, 
and not in a vague and general manner. May I then 
ask you to answer the following questions suggested by 
your leading article on disendowment in your current 
number :—Can you quote any law setting apart a 
certain portion of the property of its subjects to be paid 
to their parochial minister’? Of course under this 
head laws for. the regulation, or even for the reorgani- 
sation ofjpre-existent property, would not fall. 

Secondly. Can you produce any statute “ permitting 
certain properties to be set apart for each archbishop 
and bishop, and for each dean and chapter”? The 
same proviso of course holds good of these as of the 
former. 

Again. Can any Act of Parliament be found creating 
% body of ecclesiastical officers for the carrying out 
of” a“ body of laws regulating the ecclesiastical affairs 
of this nation”? Here of course laws which merely 
recognise by the way the existence of such officers are 

not to the point. 

Lastly, can you bring forward any Parliamentary 
enactment providing for the maintenance of such 
officers, by arrangements, and for the most part out of 
means, which originated with itself“ 

I have not your paper before me as I write, so that 
my quotations may not represent your ipsissima verba : 
I think, however, they represent the sense accurately. 
Hoping you will extend the same courtesy to me as an 
opponent that you showed on a former occasion, 

I am, yours obediently, 
CATHOLIC, 
Oxford, October 20. 


[We refer the writer to Miall's“ Title Deeds of the 
Church of England” for an answer to his questions.—ED. 
NONCON. ] 


Theodore Hook was at a musical party, at which 
a certain young lady attempted to sing a ve 
difficult song, which she gave with éxaggera 
feeling and a great many blunders. ‘‘ Don’t you 
adore her singing? asked a gushing old lady, who 
sat next Hook; it's so full of soul.“ Well, 
madam, for my part,” answered the wit, ‘‘there 
seems more of the founder than the sole about it.” 


Provine Too Muca.—A Vienna patent safe- 
maker bade defiance to all other safe-makers to open 
his safe, and got the presence of the Emperor 
during atrial. The safe proprietor smiled sarcas- 
tically at the futile efforts of his rivals, and then 
exclaiming—‘‘ But, after all, my friends, it is a 
simple matter, ꝓ roceeded to show how it was to 
be done, and found he could not open the safe 
himself. | 3 

JOHANNISBERG WINE.—A | cask of Schloss 
Johannisberg of 1861, reputed the finest wine the 
famous vineyard of Prince Metternich ore: ane: 
duced, was sold last week by auction at the rs 
on the spot, and was knocked down to a Russian 
agent at the price of 28,000 gulden, which will 
make the hock cost as nearly as possible twenty 
guineas a dozen when bottled, supposing there is 
no loss or waste in the process. This does not in- 
clude the cost of carriage to Russia. 


; : 


‘ 
—e— 


(From our own Correspondent. ) 


In my hurried communication of last week I 
omitted to mention that the secretary made on the 
Tuesday morning the following important announce- 
ments :—That the supplement to the Congrega- 
tional Hymn-book will be on sale in the course of 
December ; that the committee appointed by the 


College Conference had not met—it had been | P 


waiting for a return of schedules from the colleges ; 
these are now to hand, and the committee will 
meet soon ; that the conference of laymen to con- 
sider questions affecting the salaries of ministers 
and other important financial matters will meet in 
Birmingham, December 9 and 10; that there have 
been unavoidable delays in getting together a con- 
ference of the representatives of Free Evangelical 
denominations for religious ends ; and that the first 
of the series of lectures to be delivered, under the 
auspices of the Union, by Professor Henry Rogers, 
on the ‘‘ Preternatural Origin of the Bible,” is in 
the press, and will be published before Christmas. 
This will be followed, in successive years, by a 
lecture on the Relation of John the Baptist to 
Christian Theology,” &c., by Professor Henry 
Reynolds; a lecture on the ‘‘ Atonement,” by Mr. 
Dale; a lecture on ‘‘Sacerdotalism,” it is hoped, 
by the Rev. Dr. Miller ; and a lecture on ‘‘ Congre- 
gationalism.” 

And now to resume my story. The weather was 
most brilliant at Ipswich, reminding some of con- 
tinental skies ; nor was the town itself, on the river 
side, with its miniature boulevard and poplars in 
the distance, unlike a continental town. Tacket- 
street church, where the business meetings were 
held, was admiravly adapted to its purpose—a 
handsome Gothic building, very commodious, and 
yet not so overwhelmingly large as to destroy the 
freedom of conference. The first business of 
Wednesday morning was the reception of the 
following representatives—the Rev. J. Troup, dele- 
gate from the Scottish Congregational Union; the 
Rev. J. Hall, St. John’s, Newfoundland ; the Rev. 
D. Stevenson, French Canadian Missionary Society. 
All spoke briefly, and received a very cordial 
weleome. Mr. Hall’s address was really wonderful 
in its inimitable combination of wit, pathos, and 
spiritual earnestness. After hearing these brethren 
came on the one commanding piece of business of the 
morning. 

The Rev. A. Hannay read a letter from ‘‘ The 
Vigilance Committee appointed at a Conference of 
Churchmen and Nonconformists held July 10th,” 
and an address from the same committee to the 
Christian people of England. There was no mis- 
taking the tone of these documents—one of alarm 
at the growing evils in the Establishment, of con- 
viction that something must be done, and of earnest 
appeal for help to every Protestant Christian, but 
there were also in the documents statements and 
admissions which would make it next to impossible 
for Free Churchmen to help. | 

Dr. Kennedy, in support of the resolutions, which 
he moved by way of reply to the Committee (for 
which see report) delivered an address of twenty 
minutes, perfect in its condensation. He first 
pointed out in what respects he agreed with the 
Vigilance Committee—in the gravity of the occa- 
sion; in regarding those who are labouring to 
revive the characteristic doctrines of the Church 
of Rome in the services of the Church of England 
as unfaithful tg their trust, seeking to subvert the 
Reformation they were appointed to uphold; in 
thinking that the time has come for some legislative 
interference with this state of things. But the ques- 
tion is as to what it is fit and proper that Parlia- 
ment should be asked to do. And it is here we 
must part company with the Vigilance Committee. 
Dr. Kennedy’s words went incisively to the very 
heart of this grave matter. One of his points was 
admirably put— The great endeavour of the 
Churchmen of 1662 was (he said) to exclude from 
the Church what we call the Evangelical element. 
We are now asked to aid in an endeavour to reverse 
the action of 1662, and to exclude the so-called 
Catholic element. Success in such an endeavour, 
we say, would be nothing short of the creation of a 
new Establishment. And for this we are not pre- 
pared.” Further, such a new Establishment 
would increase immensely the religious inequality | 
of which we complain, for it would contain only one 
eighth of the people of England. Moreover, such 
a change is impossible— 

The and pati ouse of Commons 
have 2 . in remodelling 


men of all parties will uuite in d of the 
Legislature to let it alone, and . 1% mg oS ws 
others. There is only.one thing the Legislature can do 
—it can bid the Church go free and do its own work 
according to the best wisdom it can draw from heaven 
or earth. 


The resolution was seconded by the Rev, J, G. 
Rogers, B.A., who had well got into his 
theme when the inexorable rang, to the great 
regret of the assembly. The Rev, E White then 

roposed an addition to the resolutions, 
the honest endeavours of the Evangelical y to 
maintain the Protestant element in the Ang 
Church, which, after a good deal of discussion, was 
accepted, after rw carefully modified, for as Mr. 
White proposed it the wording was clearly open to 
grave objection. It was passed in the form here 
given—only one dissentient :— 

That the assembl s with earnest and : 
ful sympathy the nb om arte made by the Protentout 
portion of the national clergy to maintain Scriptural 
truth by their own teaching, and is not unmindful of 
the painful sacrifices (demanded by any consistent 
Roney on their part in the present state of ecclesiastical 
parties. 

The Rev. W. Statham doubted much whether the 
reformers were Evangelicals, and objected there- 


fore to the phrase, ‘‘Undo the work of the 
reformers.” The Rev. G. M. i zave start - 
ling instances of Popery in the lishment. 


The discussion very soon ran into verbal criticism 
of the resolutions, everybody seeming to agree with 
their substance. The Revs. T. Gasquoine, J. 
Foster, S. Conway, R. T. Verrall, G. 8. Barrett, 8. 
Hebditch, J. Viney, H. T. Robjohns, and Mr. 
Grimwade, took part. The resolutions were carried 
unanimously, with this addition to number three, 
on the motion of Mr. Barrett :—‘‘ And that their 
descendants down to this day have been signally 
free from any sympathy either with the c . 
teristic teaching or the practices of Ritualism.” 


Our temperance friends will be glad to hear that 
on this Wednesday morning, before the urs of 
the Assembly, 80 early as eight o’clock, Mr. 8. 
Bowly, president of the National Temperance 
League, invited the delegates to breakfast, and 
about 300 were present, A committee was formed, 
with two secretaries, to report in May. The speak- 
ing at this meeting was singularly able and 
moderate, | 

In the afternoon of Wednesday one sectional 
meeting was held in St. Clement’s Chapel, when a 

aper was read by the Rev. S. March, B. A., of 
— on Sensuousness in Worship,” the 
chair being taken by H. Lee, Esq., of Manchester. 
The Rev. R. S. Ashton prayed, The paper dis- 
cussed ‘‘ The Thing, its Cause and ita Tendency,” in 
the widest way; and only a corner was given to 
the sensuousness of Co tionalism, and that did 
not seem to me to do justice to the, subject. 80 
far as we have been affected by Ritualism, we have 
been affected for good (because with us the element 
of sacerdotalism and sacramentarianism is purged 
away), in the direction of brighter and more heau- 
tiful places of worship, pressing the Divine gift of 
music into the Saviour’s service, of greater diver- 
sity in the services, and of a common prayer, but 
by no means to the exclusion of free prayer, And 
within our knowledge all this has been accompanied 


with greater spiritual power, more earnest spiritual 


life, and increasing number of saving conversions to 
God. The discussion seems to have been ably sus- 
tained by the Revs. E. W. Shalders, Dr. Wad- 
dington, E. White, J. 8. Bright, W. Roberts, and 
T. henson. At another sectional meeting in 
the Crown-street Chapel, Manning Prentice, a 
read a paper on Fellowship in the Churches.” 
The chair was taken by C. J. Andrews, Esq., J.P., 
of Reading. Tould not ‘be present ; but the full 
report of the paper in a local journal lies before me 
as I write. The address touches on nearly every 
practical point in the administration of our 
churches, and goes thoroughly with the t 
healthy tendency of the tit The following en- 
gaged in the subsequent discussion—Mr. Pidduck, 
the Revs. R. D. Maxwell, James Graham, A. F. 
Barfield, R. Bruce, M. A., T. Green, M. A., and 
G. S. Barrett. At 5.45 a sermon was preached to 
chidren in Tacket-street Chapel by the Rev. Dr. A. 
M‘Auslane, on the ‘‘Soul.” Sunday-school chil- 
dren occupied the dont. parents and children and 
friends the gallery. The pice was crowded, and 
the service one of a most delightful character, 

At night there were four sermons preached 
Needham Market by the Rev. E. H. Jo 
Falkenham by the Rev. J. P. Gledstone ; 2 
ham Market by the Rev. T, Robinson, Hyd 
California, Ipswich, by the Rev. R. Ann, H 
worth ; whileat Peowmar bet Hadise, Woodbriuge, 
Debenham, there were public meetings, most ably 
sustained and well attended. The great meeting of 
the night was, however, one for the working men, 

resided over by the Rev. E, R. Conder. The 

ublic Hall, holding about 2,000 people, was 
crammed. J, H. Tillett, „of Norwich, opened 
with a most powerful speech on ‘ Protestantism 
and its Adulterations.” Then came the Rev. Geo. 
Martin with a witty, telling, and pathetic address 
on Power and its Responsibilities.” W. H. 
Conyers, „of Leeds, spoke quietly and well in 
the way of ely advice on Ignorance, . 
rance, and 1 The subj selected by 
the Rev. H. T. u. N B. A., of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, was the Christ of History and Modern 


— at 


„ 
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Life,” but on account of the lateness of the hour 
only a fragment got delivered. 
no nn in 
the meeti we had neither eyes nor ears for 
anything On the Thursday morning, under 
competent guidance, we did the leading streets, 
saw the grand Town-hall, Wolsey’s Gate, were sur- 
prised at the ton of the shipping, and the ex- 
cee‘ling beauty of the river. By ten, however, we 
were once more at the assembly, and here let me 
say that the arrangements for letter-writing, tele- 
graphing, and for the general convenience of 
visi were admirable. The first a 
ness was the reading of a paper by the Rev. W. A. 
Eesery, of London, on the question, Are con- 
versions rare? and if so, why?” He thought that 
the relative proportion of converted to unconverted 
was the same as it was years ago, and that 
the va was not advancing on the world. The 
reader then went on to examine various theories, 
which, having taken possession of the ministerial 
mind, may have hindered their work. He would 
not assume to weigh these theories, but simply 
asked them to look inquisitively at some of them, 
remembering that even truth strained, disorted, 
one-si may produce some of the results of deadly 
error. He then passed in review the following 
theories—that the preaching of the Gospel was to 
be only for a witness; that the pulpit had been 
supplanted by the press; the didactic theory; the 
censorship theory. Had they not been told that it 
is for the pulpit to control all the currents of human 
life in a new method and with a new authority? It 
has been explained that the modern pulpit should 
become the censor of all the ways and works of the 
age—of its literature, art, science, philosophy, com- 
merce, politics, and so forth—criticising all things 
by the fight of heavenly truth ; the love versus fear 
eory ; and the moral heritage theory. The paper 
concluded with an earnest a to ministers and 
charches to return to the prime aim of the Gospel, 
the conversion of souls. The followin ke—Revs. 
G. Snashall, of Ipswich, E. W. Shalders, J. H. 
Wilson, Dr. Waddi n, D. Harding (Tunbridge), 
J. P. Gledstone, G. Wilkinson, J. Raven, and some 
of these with much earnestness and power. 

The Rev. C. E. Baines Reed then read a paper 
on How to secure an improvement in the tone and 
method of Sunday school work.” The paper 
sketched out, with much ability and point, those 
ve veer which are just now occupying the 

unday-school mind, and which realised will almost 
revolutionise this invaluable institution. The Rev. 
T. W. Davids, Mr. F. J. Hartley, Mr. H. Lee, Mr. 
W. H. Coulson were the speakers. Then came 
thanks to the chairman, the Rev. E. R. Conder, 
M.A. ; acceptance of an invitation for next autumn 
to Huddersfield ; thanks to the Ipswich friends ; 


and to the Rev. J. Graham, and other speakers and ony 


readers for such services as had been reudered. 
On the Thursday night there was a brilliant 
conversazione in the Public Hall. A select choir 
various anthems. The Rev. T. W. Davids 


a paper on The History of Nonconformity in 
Suffolk,” and J. E. Taylor, „ F.LS., F. G. S., 
gave A Chapter in Suffolk hy.“ Various 


articles of great interest were exhibited, amongst 
them a gas organ by the son of the mayor. 

On the following morning all the members of the 
Union who were able to stay till Frida “i Ea. 
the kind invitation of the mayor, E. Goddard, 
to breakfast at ten, in the noil Chamber, an 

ious and grateful were then the words that fell 
rom the lips of the Mayor, the Rev. E. R. Conder, 
the Rev. J. G. Mr. Andrewes, Dr. 
Kennedy, the Rev. A. y, and Mr. Rees. 


The second session of the assembly was held on 
Wednesday at Tacket-street Chapel, which was, as 
before, with delegates and visitors. The 

roceedings commenced with the customary devo- 
ional service, after which the chairman introduced 
the — representatives of other bodies — Rev. 
J. Troup, te from the Scottish tional 
Union; Rev. T. Hall, St. John's, N oundland; 
onary 


Rev. P. Stevenson, French Canadian Missi 
Society—who received a very cordial welcome. 


RECEPRON OF VISITORS. 


expense of living—(Hear, 
hear)—set earnestly to the work, and by their 
liberal contributions and subscriptions for others 


five years, as 
enable them to give 20/. or 30. additional 
tional minister in Scotland— 
had raised their stipends to a 
eir desire and aim were to raise 
them to the minimum of 150/., which, he had no 
doubt, in a year or two they would be able to 
accomplish, The Free Church aleo was making a 


strenuous effort to raise the minimum of their 
stipends to 200/., the United Presbyterian Church 
were making a similar effort, and the Established 
Church, feeling that the endowments for the support 
of their ministers were far too small, had during the 
last few years, in very many cases, added about 
501. to the stipends of their ministers. . 
They were maintaining their position, small as they 
were, in Scotland, and he trusted they were pro- 
0 5 

The. Rev. THomas HALL gave an animated 
account of the religious condition of Newfoundland, 
and the general spiritual condition of the island. 
He had — only five years as minister over the 
Congregational Church there, but its members had 
increased from 50 to 200, and they had now three 
missionaries among the scattered population, who 
were doing much good. 

The Rev. D. — a delegate from the 
French Canadian society, stated that their work lay 
among the French population, and there was reason 
to hope that it was doing much good. There were one 
million two hundred thousand Roman Catholics now 
in Lower Canada, and their work lay amongst them, 
many of whom had become interested in and bene- 
fited by their educational institutions and the 
simple doctrines of the Gospel. The various churches 
in Upper Canada were mission churches, which 
were very needy until of late years, and could 
hardly be expected to grapple alone with such a 

ighty power as the Roman Catholic hierarchy. He 
— the subsidies for home missions had been 
withdrawn by the Presbyterians, and rightly, for 
they had been in a more healthy state since the 
support from home was taken from them. Mr. 
Stevenson concluded by reading an earnest appeal 
from his committee on behalt of the missions. 


THE SPREAD OF RITUALISM. 


The Rev. A. Hannay then read a letter from 
„the Vigilance Committee, appointed at a Con- 
ference of Churchmen and Nonconformists, held 
July 10th,” and an address from the same com- 
mittee to the Christian people of England. 

The Rev. Dr. Kennepy proposed the following 
resolutions :— 


The assembly, having before it a letter, from“ the Vigilance 
Committee appointed at a Conference of Churchmen and 
Nonconformists, held on July 10th, 1873,“ in which the aid 
of Congregationalists is requested in an endeavour to rouse 
the country to some common action in regard to the advance 
of Ritualism, and the practice of the confessional in the 
Church of England; having also heard read the address 
— 4 Vigilance Committee to the Christian people of Eng- 

Resolver. —1. That it agrees with the Vigilance Committee 
in regarding with grave concern the efforts of some of the 
clergy and other members of the Church of England to revive 
— f th Crunch of Ro 2 i daenaniane in th — 
u of the of Rome; e 
— a th which those efforts are maintained, and 


truth and simplicity, the conduct of those cl - 
men of the Church of who are see to undo the 
work of the Reformers, which they were appointed to main- 
tain, it cannot, y with its views of the rightful 
relation of the National Legislature to the Church of 
unite the Commi in any 


hich contemplates the strengthening of the discipline of the 
w con of the 
Church of England by means of new laws, or which assumes 
that it is desirable that that Church should continue to exist 
r : 
8. That while the assem 45 oye behena pain the defection 
so considerable a portion of of so many of 


of 

the of the Church from the 
doctrines of the Reformed Ch it cannot but 
regard this as a natural retention in 


for which, other oncon- 
formiets have long contended, and is hopeful tht oncon- 
Ar Ir not disapproving * 
sod — ge rd V Established Ar convinced — 
England can no longer regarded as , 

guardian of a pure and Scriptural faith. 
In proposing these resolutions for acceptance, Dr. 


Kennedy said he agreed with the Vigilance Com- 
mittee as to the gravity of the occasion, for there 
was an attempt to rebuild a system of priestcraft 

rilous to the souls of men and perilous to the 
iberties of our country. — 4 had resisted it step 
in its progress unti 


of schism—an act which must be reversed; and 
their mission as Anglo-Catholics was to reverse it. 
If he had any doubt as to the 
resolutions endorsed against the Ritualistic cl 

it would be removed by the attitude they took wit 
reference to the decisions of the courts of law. 
But last week they were described in their own 
hearing at Bath by bishops and other dignitaries as 
utterly lawless, * at naught the decisions of 
the highest courts, and setting at deflance their own 
bishops. They had received the benefit of the 
widest possible interpretation that the utmost legal 
ingenuity could put on articles and rubrics : but 80 
far as that interpretation condemned or restrained 
them, they held it of no force, and made their own 
will their only law. He asked, was this an honest 


rocedure ? 


d with the Catechism and 


a law-established church while they deliberately, 
and even ostentatiously, broke the law by which 
they were bound. Men who pursue that course 
must bear to hear themselves charged with the vio- 
lation of a solemn trust. They, as Congregational. 
ists, also with the Vigilance Committee that 
legislative intervention was necessary. It was an 
Act of Parliament Church, and there could be no 
doubt of the right of Parliament to legislate for 
this national institution as for others. The question 
was as to what it was fit and proper that Parlia- 
ment should be asked todo. And it was here that 
they must part with the Vigilance Committee. In 
the language of the manifesto, they were asked to 
join in ‘‘ the faithful testing of candidates for seats 
in the House of Commons in regard to their loyalty 
to the Protestant cause, inasmuch as, without the 
sanction of the Legislature, no effectual remedy can 
be applied to the Church of England as by law 
established.” He could not believe that their 
friends apprehended the full import of their own 
proposal, The resolution Mr. Miall laid before 
the House of Commons a few months ago 
was child’s play compared with a resolution 
that should embody and plainly represent 
the meaning of their Vigilant friends. The 
‘‘effectual remedy” proposed would make 
essential changes in almost every service of the 
Church, the baptismal service, the catechism, the 
order for confirmation, the communion service, the 
burial service, and the ordination service—a re- 
medy which would take out of the Prayer-book 
what three-fourths of the clergy of the Church con- 
sider lawful, and what a very large number, not 
extreme Ritualists, but good old-fashioned Church 
of England people, considered vital. They were 
asked to aid in reconstructing the National Church. 
This they could not do, for it would be nothin 
short of the creation of a new Establishment, an 
for this they were not prepared. (Cheers.) Besides, 
it was too late to speak of reconstructing or re- 
building a Church which, by universal consent, was 
ready to perish and vanish away. But, even if they 
could reconstruct that Church on Evangelical prin- 
ciples, what would become of the boast that it was 
the Church of England? for it had been shown by 
Churchmen themselves that the Evangelical clerg 
only numbered a fourth part of the clergy; and, 
surely, it was contrary to all sense of justice to 
legislate so as to benefit the few at the expense of 
the many—to say nothing of all the Nonconformists 
who are outside her pale. This work, too, must be 
done by a Parliament which consisted of men of all 
shades of opinion—some of one religion, some of 
another, and some of noreligion at all. How, then, 
could such a body legislate for the religious con- 
science of the nation? (Applause.) There was 
only one thing which the Legislature could do, and 
that was to let the Church go free and do its qwn 
work according to the Ls ge it cquld draw from 
heaven and earth ; to that conclusion they 
must come. a) It would deprive their 
Evangelical brethren of a little prestige, and also of 
State support, but it would leave them free to fight 
the battle of truth, and side by side with their 
Nonconformist brethren they would be more able, 
in the strength of their Divine Master, to meet 
Ritualism and every other form of Popery on van- 

e ground. The Bishop of Peterborough had 
said that they could not put new wine into old 
bottles ; but here was a way in which they could 
og the new wine into new bottles, and both would 

preserved. They thought they were guided by 
the experience both of the Church and of the State, 
and were consulting the interests of both, when 
they said that the hour had come when the State 
should give to the Church the privilege of self- 
government, with the duty—the blessed duty—of 
self-support. (Loud applause. ) 

The Rev. J. G. Rogers, B. A., of Clapham, 
seconded the mation. If he could see that they 
could do any — by accepting the invitation of 
the Vigilance Committee, he for one would be glad 
to join in that movement ; but he felt that to enter 
into such a union and com would be to stultify 
themselves as Nonconformists, and go in opposition 
to the great principles of freedom which as a body 
they so firmly held. Let them rather tell those 
brethren plainly that they dare not accept their 
invitation, and tell them at the same time that if there 
was true Protestant blood in this country it was to be 
found in the veins of Congregationaliam, rushing 
warmly through its heart, and sustaining a 
people who were the logical ression of 
the principles of the Reformation. (Applause.) 
It was impossible to renovate the Church 
of England, for sacerdotalism was to be 
found in every page of her constitution, inni 
inating in the Prayer- 
book and all that incorporated with the State. 
They could not join in that invitation. The sooner 
those brethren were told this plainly the better. 
As a denomination, and as Nonconformists, they 
were free—(applause)—and they paid their own 
way with their own means. This was the time for 
them to give out a testimony more distinct and 
forcible than ever, that they could accept no terms 
except these: pull down the trees in order that 
the rooks might cease to buildin them. (Cheers.) 
The Establishment was doing mischief, and 
we must insist on a complete, absolute seve- 
rance of this Church, torn as it was by a thousand 
factions, divided into innumerable sections, con- 
fusing the mind of England by its coutradictory 
utterances—ithis Church must cease at once and for 
ever to be recognised as the National Establishment. 


Cheers.) He did not suppose that would — 
itualism ; but it would free our Evangeli 
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friends from the pain of being associated in Chris- 
tian fellowship with those whom they were com- 
pelled to denounce as traitors; and it would save 
the nation from the injury done to its commercial 
and political, as well as its religious, life, by having 
the spectacle before it continually of clergymen who 
subscribed the same creed and worship at the same 
altars, each of whom agreed only in this—that the 
other was a heretic and a traitor. (Cheers.) It 
would also deliver some families, even amon 
Dissenters, from that extraordinary deference which 
they were disposed to show to the Established 
Church, and to the clergy of that Church, Ritualist 
though they be, which they would never show if 
they ceased to be established. (Hear, hear.) It 
would give free play and open field in the great 
conflict of truth and error—this conflict between an 
arrogant priesthood and the rights of human con- 
science ; this conflict between the simplicity of the 
Gospel of Christ and the wretched superstitions 
which were seeking to take its place. It would 
leave a free field for that, and then when they met 
their adversaries in open conflict, they should have 
no fear of the issue; but God would defend the 
right. (Loud cheers.) 

The Rev. Epwarp Wuirs, of London, while 
— with the terms of the resolution, did not 
think they were expressive of the real feeling of the 
brethren of the Congregational Union. They 
expressed their sentiments as Nonconformists, but 
he felt that they were bound to treat those Evan- 
gelical brethren as Christians and as gentlemen, and 
to show them that while, on the one hand, they 
could not take their stand with them while they 
sought relief from the State, on the other, they 
could not but sympathise with them in the circum- 
stances in which they were placed. They were 
Evangelical Churchmen, believing as firmly in the 
Scriptural sanction for a national Church, as they, 
the members of the union, believed the contrary ; 
and if so, from the point of view which these 
brethren occupied, he could easily see that with the 
fear of strengthening the hands of the Ritualists, by 
leaving the Church and allowing all its resources to 
fall to their support, they would bring on a 
calamity which would be deeply to be deplored. 
He confessed to having a sort of quiet liking for 
these Evangelical clergy, and he thought they 
should make some acknowledgment of the good 
they had done in maintaini vangelical truth, as 
well as express some sympathy with them in their 
a If he were standing by a man 
who had a bad attack of rheumatic fever, he might 
think he caught it blamefully; but he should be 
sorry to reproach him with it at the time. And 
unless they showed some Christian sympathy with 
the Protestants in the Establishment they would 
not be likely to listen when they gave them this 
wholesome dose in the other resolution. (Cheers.) 
He would suggest the introduction of these words 
after the second resolution :— , 

Third, that the assembly with earnest and respect- 
ful sympathy endeavours made by the Protestant portion of 
the national cl to maintain under circumstances of signal 
difficulty the ptural truths contained in the s of 
the Church of England, and is not unmindful of the painful 
sacrifices demanded by any consistent policy on their part in 
the present state of ecclesiastical parties. 

The Rev. W. Sratuam, of Hull, spoke strongly 
in support of the resolutions. He contended that 
the time had now come when they must tell the 
Evangelical party in the Church of England that 
they had not been faithful to the principles of the 
Reformation, and that their inconsistency and vacil- 


lation had done more perhaps to promote 2 
in 


and infidelity in the land than the direct teac 

of these pernicious principles had done. He coul 
not see that they were entitled to the credit given 
to them in the resolution, which made it appear as 
if they had done justice to the work of the Refor- 
mers; for if they had done so they would have 
come out as their Nonconforming fathers had done, 
and leave the consequences to God. The narrow- 
ness and bigotry of the Evangelical party had been 
injurious to the religious life of our churches. The 
non possumus that they gave to the great religious 
problems of the day, their position in regard to 
religious thought, did not command his sympathy 
and respect for them as the leaders of Christian 
opinion in England. Nevertheless he admired the 
spirituality of the Evangelical party, their devoted- 
ness, their zeal in visiting and in mission work, in 
which they shamed many of the Nonconformists. 
He admired what he had seen in connection with 
their local organisations, their working men’s even- 
ing classes, the devotion of their wives and families 
to the service of the Church, Still he believed that 
truth and justice and right inust never be sacrificed 
to the love which they felt for earnest and spiritual 
Christian gentlemen. (Cheers. ) 


A lengthened discussion then ensued. The Rev. 
G. M. Murpuy seconded Mr. White’s amendments, 
and pro some verbal alterations. The Rev. 
T. GAscoldxx did not object to the comprehensive- 
ness of the Church of England, but 8 the 
aims of the Broad Church party realised, he should 
still have objected to the Church of England, 
because by the establishment and endowment of 
various views of truth, there would be some sup- 
port to that which he regarded as error. But 
whilst feeling this, he had no desire whatever to 
see any Church less comprehensive than it felt that 
it could rightly and truly be. He objected to the 
amendment proposed by Mr. White, that there 
should be any special expression of sympathy with 
the Protestant Church party, on the ground that 
no party in the Church of d been true 
to the formularies of the Church. The Rev. J. 
Foster strongly supported Mr. White's amend- 


ment, and thought it would be better if there was 


a spice of co about the resolutions. The sec- 
tions of the ution were then taken separately, 
and agreed to as printed, after further discussion, 


in the course of which Dr. Kennedy ex his 
belief, from a study of the Prayer-book and its 
history, that if they took their stand with Henry 
VIII., there never had been anything like an evan- 

ical reformation in this country. All that 

enry VIII. desired was to get rid of the supre- 
macy of the Pope. The real work of the Reforma- 


safe in saying that these Ritualists were now seek- 
ing to undo the work of the reformers? He was 
satisfied that the reformers did hold thoroughl 
Evangelical principles, although the Prayer-book 
had always retained un-Evangelical principles. 

The Rev. E. Warrx's rider was eventually 
accepted in the following form :— 

That the assembly regards with earnest and ful 

pathy the endeavours made by the Protestant portion of 

the national chengy to saniatea Scriptural truth by their own 
demanded by any consistent policy on their part in the present 
state of ecclesiastical parties. . 


The CHAIRMAN ahnounced that he had received 
the following message from the Baptist Union :— 

From the Chairman of the Baptist Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland assembled in Nottingham, to the 
Chairman of the 3 Union of England and 
Wales assembled in Ipswich. Dear Brethren,—We 
have received with joy the message you have so kindl 
sent to us, and rejoice in the unity of spirit whic 
makes our two denominations as one. We very cordially 
reciprocate your Christian greetings, and pray tha you 
may enjoy in all your meetings the presence of our 
common Lord and Master, and that your deliberations 


kin 
children of God in Him. 
(Applause. ) 


After some further verbal amendments the whole 
of the resolutions were put and agreed to, and the 
assembly adjourned. 

A dinner followed, as on the preceding day, in 
the Public Hall, Mr. E. Grimwade in the chair. 
The speakers included the Rev. W. Whale, minister 
of Stoke-green Baptist Chapel, who said that all the 
Christian denominations in Ipswich were extremely 
glad that this union should visit their town, and he 
could sincerely say that the Baptists were as glad 
as any other Christians; and the Rev. W. W. 
Spencer, who expressed similar sentiments on be- 
half of the Methodist churches of Ipswich. 


WORKING MEN’S MEETING. 


There was a meeting for working men in the 
Public Hall at half-past seven, which was attended 
by more than two thousand people, the hall being 
crowded. The Rev. Eustace Conder presided in 
the room of Mr. Samuel Plimsoll, M. P., who was 
unable, from temporary indisposition, to attend. 
The Mayor, Mr. Alderman Grimwade, Mr. Lee, of 
Manchester, and many other employers of labour, 
were on the platform. 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the meeting, said 
there was no great party in England advancing so 
rapidly in political, and even in intellectual 
as the working classes. The Congregational Union, 
in inviting them to meet on that occasion, cheer- 
fully recognised that power, and were desirous to 


say something to them through the speakers who 
had been invited to address them. They were 
there as Congregationalists, but much more as 
Christians, and their principles were these—the 


Church not the clergy but the le—(cheers)— 
„One is your Master, even Ch and all ye are 
brethren” ; the law of the Church and the only 


law, God’s word ; the study of that word the birth- 


right and the duty of every man; no mediator 
between God and man, but He who on the throne 
does not disdain to be spoken of as the man Christ 
Jesus; and, lastly, they believed the Church of 
Christ to be a band of workers according to Divine 
command, having its work to do, and the State to 
be called also by Divine authority, and having its 
work to do, but that neither should hinder the 
other in doing its own work. (Hear, hear.) They 
believed that the time was to come when the State 
and the Church should wake up to the practical 
recognition of this truth, and each would say to the 
other, You go and do your work; I will attend 
to mine, and let us neither hinder nor fetter each 
other.” (Cheers.) 

Mr. J. H. TILIrrr, Norwich, who was received 
with loud cheering, said it was a very nsible 
thing to give the key-note to a r e this, 
but * would give them a key-note that would 
vibrate through every heart — Protestantism. 
(Cheers.) They were in the face of a great 
danger, and they ought to join hand in hand with 
their brethren in sections of the communit 
against this danger. He should like to say on their 


behalf as working men and as members of the Con- 
8 Union—we are Protestants. (Cheers. ) 
as he mistaken in saying so? (“ No, no,” and 


cheers. ) 


What was the state of things in the 
country ? 


A large proportion of the working 
classes, he feared, were utterly irreligious. In our 
Lord’s time the common e heard Him gladly, 
and He said it was a h thing for a rich man to 
enter the kingdom of heaven; but now the case 
was reversed, and it was the fashionable people 
who went to church while the common people 


stayed away. (Hear, hear.) How was this? His 
belief was that the common le had been misled 
as to what Christianity y is. He ap to 
the working men of Ipswich to come to - 


ciples, and let this be their first duty, to purify 


this wonderful force of Christian truth from 


tion was done since his time; and were they not 


may, by the grace of His Spirit, greatly advance the | 
dom of Christ, and promote the rue union of the 


| Chambord. 


mixture with all other things, that they 
study its simple nature. There was a great deal 


oe 


said now about adulteration, and heard ev 
now and then of prosecutions for selling adul 
articles ; let the analyst, he said, himself 
religion, and see whether the arti i in 
our National Church as Christianity was genuine, 
(Cheers.) Let them see whether it was not mixed 
with foreign elements, Let the di rs be 


article,” and he called 1 
stand by and insist on ing justice done—see 
whether it was a Protestant or a Popish article. 
Cheers.) He said the Christianity set forth in the 
ational Church was, to a large extent, adulterated, 
and they as a portion of this t nation were 
answerable for this offence this mischief so 
long as they were silent on the matter. It was an 
intinitely more serious matter than adulteration of 
flour and bread and articles of that kind, this adul- 
teration of the bread of life, and he called upon all 
earnest Protestants to demand that the provisions 
of the Adulteration Act should be a to the 
religion put forth in the National Church. (“ Hear, 
bear, and cheers.) Were the working men of 
Ipswich in favour of so common sense and practical 
a view of the question? (Cheers.) The Chris- 
tianity of the National Church was largely adul- — 
terated with Judaism—a ritualist cl told 
him that the justification for many of their cere- 
monies was found in the Levitical law. His reply 
was that if that law held for the priest it 
also held good for the e, and what did the 
n say to the law of jubilee and div the 

and every fifty years. (Cheers and ter. ) 
„Oh,“ said his ritualist friend, I have time 
to discuss the question now.” (Loud ter and 
cheers.) In these days when land questions are 
being discussed it was a rather dan s doctrine 
for the ritualist clergy and their friends that the 
Levitical law was still binding. (Laughter.) But 
there was aleo a v amount of paganism in 
the Church of Rome, and, 41 and deriva- 
tion, in the Church of Eng likewise. If they 
went into the British Museum and looked at the 
= which had been dug up from the ruins of 
bylon they would see there was à wonderful 
family likeness between Babylonish institutions 
and the Church of Rome. He believed there had 
run down with the channel of the true faith 
another faith—an abomination, which started from 
Babylon and had not run out yet, and that a 
number of rites had into the Church 


of Rome, and through the C og ig aggre geno 
1 


Church of England. 3 It was 
thing that the only ich were 
gain Senge op Ret 2 then — 

0 on the one hand, — tidelity 
T e on the other. o onl of 
meeting this was the — 
wren and of ism, the grand of 

testantism, which Luther asserted at the 

formation, which our forefathers asserted, and for 
which many suffered and died. (Cheers.) It was 
the duty of all Christian brethren, thou 


such imminent il. (Cheers.) Mr. Tillett re- 
marked that he was gin one of Dr. Newman’s 
books a letter written by that gentleman to Mr. 


Keble thought he could, to which Dr. Newman re- 
plied to this effect, ‘‘It is true we have not yet 
made fair trial of what the English Church will 
bear. It is a hazardous experiment, like proving a 
cannon,” implying that it would burst if over- 
cha He (Mr. Tillett) thought they had made 
a fair trial of what the English people would bear 
—(cheers)—and he should like to have the autho- 
rity of this meeting for saying, ‘‘ We can stand no 
more of this.” (Loud cheers.) Let the Romanisers 
go to Rome—(‘‘ Hear, hear,” and renewed cheering) 
—and the Jesuits leave the Church of : 
Only let this cry go throughout the country, and 
they would not be far another refo : 
e of 300 years 
ago. (Loud cheers.) appealed to the workin 
men, with their st power of mind an 
logic, and their native honesty, to call those 
deceivers to account. (“ Hear, hear,” and cheers.) 
This was not a party question, but something 
far above it; let the arena be cleared that they 
might fight out this battle of religious liberty. The 
giant enemy of the le and of liberty, not. only 
in En but in urope, was priesthood. 
them lay aside all questions which divide them and 
make a united stand against this priestcraft, the 
enemy of God’s truth and of the dearest 


interests of the le. ae 


eh, Jot ito priaste ony anh do whes they 
urch, let its pri say ow 5 
, 2 ste 
thing to maintain Popery in the National Church. 
(Cheers.) They, as a part of the nation, were 
answerable for this great — 2 God; and, 
again, it was their money was being taken 
attack their dearest interests. This ‘attle 
Protestantism must be f t, and 
Germany and France, remarking as 
that it had been — observed that they might 
well have the Pope for king as the Com 
In Spain, also, the priests 

ves sgninnh (i Meet of the peogte, the 
advancement of the 2 he exercise 
and deve t of intelli did not 
to persecute the Romanists, but they would not 


country. 
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dragged into the mischief they would bring about. | 
Let the 


m be free, and let the encounter take place 
before the world. 22 They objected to one 
shilling of the public money going in aid of this 
system, the object of which was to bring the 
untional and individual conscience under the 
bondage of the priests. (Cheers.) Who could tell 
but that, if they wore unfaithful, Popery might 
age: in the country, their labours might 

restricted, and they ie. prs away into 
the darkness. Other nations had fallen because 
they had been unfaithful, and if we, with our 
reater light and more glorious privileges, were un- 
faithful, we should fall with a more terrible cata- 
strophe than they. Ours had been a free and pros- 

rous country, but we have been in the main a 

rotestant country, and if they were going to com- 
promise with the Church of Rome and join hands 
with them, letting them accomplish their purpose, 
then just as on the continent the vials of wrath had 
been poured out on Roman Catholic nations—those 
who had followed in the track of the priests ; just 
as they had fallen into all sorts of misfortunes, or 
under a dark cloud, so there would come a fearful 
tempest if we were unfaithful to the example of 
our forefathers and the religion of our Saviour. 
This Protestant question comprehended all those 
matters in which we took the deepest and most 
solemn interest ; it involved the progress of society, 
for Christianity was the pioneer of civilisation and 
liberty. Those nations had been most prosperous 
and happy who had most Christianity amongst 
them, and who had it in its most pure and active 
form, (Cheers.) Therefore he said that if the 
Christian religion, which is the very life-blood of 
liberty, was to lose its power—if a proud, usurping 
priesthood was to ride over the necks and con- 
sciences of the people, then we Englishmen have 
forfeited the inheritance of our forefathers, and we 
shall be foremost of the nations no more. (Loud 
and long-continued cheering. ) 

The Rev. GORE MARTIN, of London, spoke on 
the subject of Power.” Though the working 
classes were gaining power, he would be sorry for 
one class to rule, nor did he think that as they 
were rising, other classes were going down. As 
each class rose, he would have each well repre 
sented in the legislature, and the men who govern 


the best and wisest in the land. Did they say they 


would not be trampled on by a foot of 
pride or the golden foot of capital? He said, 
Take heed that you are not made a * ing-stone 
by the cloven foot of cunning knavery, false friends 
and advisers, nor crushed by the iron hoof of 
materialism, or the cold granite foot of infidelity. 
Come to Christ, and you shall have freedom.” 
Continuing his theme, Mr. Martin asked, What 
are you going to do with your power?” A gentle- 
man who was addressing his constituents said the 
want of the working classes was lesa work, shorter 
hours, and more wages. He would tell them what 
they wanted more. It was wisdom and grace from 
Almighty God to use their power in the best way 
for their interests, the interest of their families, and 
the good of the nation. (Applause.) The working 
classes needed their prayers, that they might be 
able to use and not abuse the blessings God had 
given. He pointed out that each fresh acquisition 
of power was a fresh acquisition of i ye Pog 
More wages ought to mean better clothes for the 
wife and family, and more comfortable homes. 
More na I In more education, meant a more 
intelligent and broader view of every subject ; and 
in the matters of strikes, &c.—here he knew he was 
treading on —they were bound to consider not 
only what would gain their particular object, but 
what would be its influence upon the interests of 
trade and the country at large. More power, more 
influence, a voice in the government of the country, 
meant responsibility for the condition of the 
t them feel the responsibility which 
was cast upon them when they received this 
power, which, as all other powers, came from God. 


Mr. W. Conyers, Leeds, said he wanted to say a 
few words about getting on in the world and the 
difficulties in the way of it. It was a proud thing 
to be able to say that in this country there was a 
fair field for every man according to the measure of 
his ability. The question he wanted to answer was 
how ‘it was that men did rise from the humbler 
classes. The Scotchmen overflowed their bounds 
and rose to high positions in our land, and he wanted 
more Englishmen to have the same spirit. The 
difficulties which prevented the working classes 
rising were such as could be removed, and could 
be stated in three words—ignorance, improvidence, 
and intemperance. The working men, had not, he 
believed, as a rule paid sufficient attention to the 
education of their children, and on the second 

int he remarked there was a disinclination to 
begin to save. It was a little thing to save a 
shilling, but it might be the beginning of a fortune. 
Let a man save 2d. a day for twenty-five years, he 
was no lohger dependent on his labour for his living. 
On the point of intemperance, he said he had just 
received a letter from an American friend who, 
comparing a recent visit with a visit of 1860, said 
he saw more signs of drinking this time, and another 
friend had said that in eight weeks after return 
from Egypt he saw more drunkenness than during 
the eight years he was away. They all rejoiced in 
the prosperity of the country, but it caused deep 
regret when they thought that any of this prosperity 
was going in the direction of evil. a total 
abstainer, he said it brought him to a hapPy 
marriage and to the profession of Christianity, an 
he commended it to their careful consideration. 

The Rev, H. T. Rossouns, Newoastle-on-Tyne, 


spokenexton ‘*The Christ of the Gospel histories, and 
our modern life.” He referred to the deep interest 
taken by all classes in the personal history of our 
Saviour, as evinced by the numberless works 
devoted to the subject; he invited working-men 
especially to come into the tide, now flowing in that 
direction, to enter into personal contact with the 
Redeemer, and accept Pim for their individual 
salvation. He cited instances of the happy effects 
following upon a life of consecration to Christ, and 
urged his hearers to seek a renewal into His Divine 
— The proceedings were then brought to a 
close. | 


The third session of the union was opened in 
Tacket-street Chapel at ten o’clock on Thursday, 
the Rev. Eustace Conpsr, M. A., the president, 
in the chair. The secre read a letter from the 
Congregational Churches of Canada, expressive of 
their sympathy and of an earnest desire for more 
extensive international co-operation. The assembly 
resolved to acknowledge this greeting in the most 
cordial terms. The co-operation of ministers in the 
country with ministers and churches in London, 
with a view to promote the comfort and welfare of 
young men going to the metropolis to reside, was 
sought in a fraternal letter, which was cordially 
received. 

WHY ARE CONVERSIONS RARE? 


A paper was read by the Rev. W. A. Essery, of 
London, on the question, Are conversions rare at 
present; and, if so, why?’ He contended that the 
results of ministerial labour in these days were not 
at all equal to what might be expected, and he 
showed that this applied to other Christian denomi- 
nations as well as his own. Reviewing a period of 
thirty or forty years, they perceived that a crop of 
theories concerning their work had sprung up in 
the ministerial mind, and had exercised a wide 
influence on ministerial labours. He would not 
assume to weigh these theories, but simply asked 
them to look inquisitively at some of them, remem- 
bering that even truth strained, distorted, one-sided, 
may 1 some of the results of deadly error. 
Would the witnessing theory of their ministry 
account in any measure for the paucity of conver- 
sions? Is there not a theory according to which 
the pulpit is to be supplanted 15 the — The 
day of oral discourse is passing by. Gottenberg’s 
invention supersedes the living voice. The reli- 

ious press sends forth its grand messages with 
the regularity of the sunrise and the subtlety 
of the dew. Speech must retire before this new 
force. The strongest intellects in their ranks must 
wield the pen, rather than the sword of the mouth 
—must address their fellows from the es of a 
book, rather than from the sacred desk of the sanc- 
tuary. Might they not ask if the didactic theory of 
our ministry had not been r to a great ex- 
treme ? — Woy be suffered to inquire if the 
censorship theory of the pulpit had not begniled us? 
Had they not been told that it is for the pulpit to 
control all the currents of human life in ja new 
method and with a new authority? It been 
explained that the modern pulpit should become 
the censor of all the ways and works of the age— 
of its literature, art, science, N commerce, 
22 and so forth —oritieising ings by the 
ight of heavenly truth. Had they not been fas- 
cinated by the proposal? Let them not shrink 
from interrogating yet another theory, and askin 
how far the love versus fear theory had 83 
the tone and earnestness of our ministry? Accord- 
ing hereunto the souls of sinners asleep in the pro- 
found abyss of unregeneracy can only be outdrawn 
and upraised by the dulcet strains of love. Men 
are never ‘‘moved by fear” to seek the ark of sal- 
vation. The iron age of terror is gone. All must 
be of love and fatherhood now ; as if God had re- 
nounced His rectoral authority, as if the penalties 
of His law had been repealed, as if all ‘‘ the terrors 
of the Lord” had been countermanded, as if the 
‘‘consuming fire” of Divine justice had wasted 
away. Had these and such like theories produced 
any result upon the tone and execution of the 
miuistry ? ad not a morbid desire for novelty 
been engendered, which despised the old scriptural 
form of sound words? Had they not been often 
diverted to side subjects? Had not the sword of 
the Spirit” quivered in their hands, the enemies 
had escaped, and they were left to bemoan the 
rarity of conversions? Was change possible? How 
were days of great conversion to be brought about ? 
Must it not be charged upon the consciences of our 
churches, that they ‘‘travail in birth” for souls? 
For themselves, must they not return to the faith 
that their sole labour was to be given to the recon- 
ciliation of God’s enemies—to the conversion of the 
lost? Nothing could justify before God a feeble, 
commonplace spiritual life in them ; they must be 
holy; must keep the sacred fire aglow upon their 
altars ; must attain to richer experiences and fuller 
revelations of truth, Christ, heaven, eternity ; and 
must cry for the baptism of the Holy Ghost. 

The CHAIRMAN then invited discussion, and 
asked his brethren to say what their experience 
had been of the influence of fear in conversion. 

The Rev. G. SNASHALL, St. Nicholas-street 
Chapel, Ipswich, in response to this invitation, 
described the manner in which the great work 
which had been in progress in the church of which 
he was minister had arisen and progressed, 120 
members having been added to church fellowship 
during the year. Dr. WappInGToN warned his 
brethren against boasting of conversions, for the 
moment the to boast the conversions were 

e Rev. D. HARDIxd, Tunbridge 


blighted. 
Walls, thought that if they preached sermons more 


with the distinct aim of bringing souls to Christ 
they would succeed better. The Rev. J. P. Grup- 
STONE, London, spoke in favour of putting forward 
the love of Christ, quoting the experience of 
McCheyne and Professor Edwards. The Kev. Gro. 
WILKINSON, Chelmsford, thought it was too much 
assumed that hearers were converted, and thit 
— from paper was inimical to conversion. 
he Rev. Jonn Raven, from the experience of 
forty-two years’ ministry, would be glad to give 
some encouragement to his younger brethren. He 
had heard the remark that a ministry which was 
productive of conversions in one class was compara- 
tively useless in another. This was not in accor- 
dance with his experience, which had been most 
varied. On the point of fear he said that kind of 
ministry had been eminently successful amongst 
hardened, thoughtless sinners. To induce a man 
to fly to a refuge you show him his peril. He 
expressed his great gladness to hear the work that 
had been done under his successor in Ipswich, Mr. 
Snashall. What was wanted was the Spirit of the 
Lord, and let them pray for this great blessing. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK. 


The Rev. C. E. Batnes Reep, of Warminster, 
then read a paper on How to secure an improve- 
ment in the tone and method of Sunday-school 
work.” There were three special reasons for the 
discussion of this subject—first, the altered aspect 
of elementary education and the strides that were 
being made in day-school instruction ; secondly, that 
religious teaching by the — was or was 
assumed to be more scanty than ever in the homes 
of the young; and thirdly, the nappy but not pre- 
mature recognition by the church of her mission to 
the young. It was of no use to deplore the want 
of efficient teachers or the exodus of elder scholars 
from the school, or to picture what might be done 
if their buildings were better constructed so as to 
secure the teacher greater quiet. One great 
hindrance which ought to be removed was the 
listlessness observable in so many teachers. Let 
the teaching be viewed more and more as a spiri- 
tual work, and the usefulness, and in consequence 
the joy, would be in direct proportion to the 
earnestness of their 1 prayer for the aid and 
blessing of God. more careful study of the 
lessons was desirable, and for the sake of the majo- 
rity who had no libraries of reference, preparation 
classes were highly necessary. Another hindrance 
to success was that in many cases they had been at- 
tempting too much. There were someschools engaged 
six or seven hours in the day, and there would not onl 
be two full Scripture lessons but an address an 
prayer-meeting. This was injurious to the teacher, 
making more demand upon him than was fair, and 
injurious to the scholar. The tendency towards the 
preference for quality over quantity, and towards 
shorter hours of labour should influence them in 
considering this matter. He then proceeded to ask 
how the burdens of the teacher could be lightened 
and the monotony for the scholars relieved. Some 
might say, give up the morning school, but that 
was not the remedy which suggested itself to his 
mind, because in some districts, at any rate, he 
believed a morning school was perfectly practicable, 
and he did not think its abolition would improve 
the quality of the afternoon’s teaching. He would, 
however, suggest modifications. He recommended 
that the morning school be limited to three-quarters 
of an hour ; that one portion should be devoted to 
a recapitulation of the lesson of the previous Sunday, 
which would afford an opportunity for a revival of 
the system of catechetical instruction. ( Applause.) 
Another portion might be devoted to the repetition 
of hymns and p es of Scripture, a practice 
which had of late been too much neglected, and 
another might be given to familiar conversation 
between teacher and scholars, which would do more 

ood than the most lavish big of picture cards. 

e would also say—take the children into the 
chapel during service, but don’t be too rigid in 
putting a stop to the ‘‘sacrament of sleep.” 
(Laughter.) If the same subject were taught by all 
the teachers in the school, an address might be 
supplemented upon it, or the minister might fairly 
be asked to preach upon one or more of its aspects. 
Although he most gladly owned the astonishin 
results which had been achieved in the past, tried 
men of great experience in Sunday school work had 
confirmed him in his idea of what would be desirable 
modifications. 


The Rev. T. W. Davids, Colchester, thanked Mr. 
Reed for his excellent paper —(applause)— and 
suggested that the subject be brought up again at 
the May meeting. He suggested that the com- 
mittee should institute an inquiry into the existing 
materials for Sunday-school teaching, and report 
to the May meeting. He moved a resolution to 
that effect. Mr F. J. HARTLEY, of the Sunday 
School Union, thought the true answer to Mr. 
Reed’s question, how the schools could be raised, 
would be to bring about a closer relationship be- 
tween the schools and the churches, which he 
believed to be the reason for greater success in 
Sunday-schcol work in America, where greater 
interest was manifested in the schools than here. 
They sent their best talent to the schools, and all 
classes of children went to the school, the ministers’ 
and deacons’ children, and not only the outsiders. 
The result in the shape of admissions to the 
churches in America was three times greater than 
in England. He seconded the resolution of Mr. 
Davids. Mr. H. LEE, Manchester, proposed an 
addition to Mr. Davids’ resolution, that further 


inquiry should be made as to the condition of the 


Sunday-schools in the denomination, spiritually 
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and intellectually, and as to the kind of teaching 
there was. He felt the importance of doing more 
for the children. He was pained at the expression 
he had heard that the ministry of Christ was a 
failure. He did not believe it, but, that the 
nearer their 2 approached to His, the more 
success they would meet with. Mr. W. H. 
Covutson, Oswestry, asked whether, if they be- 
lieved that the tone of the school should be that 
of the Christian family, it was necessary to make 
them so unlike families, and whether it was not to 
make them more like families? 


FINAL BUSINESS PROCEEDINGS. 


A resolution in favour of holding the next 
autumnal meeting at Huddersfield was carried 
with acclamation, and the Rev. R. Bruce, on behalf 
of the Yorkshire churches, promised the union a 
cordial welcome. Votes of thanks were then passed 
to the friends in Ipswich who had so hospitably 
entertained so many guests, and to the local secre- 
taries and committecs for their arrangements. 
Several speakers referred with emphasis to the 
lavish ils tee of the Ipswich friends, and 
the Rev. A. Hannay said that he had never 
worked with any local committee with so little 
friction. Mr. E. Grimwade, chairman of the 
Local Committee (who had eight gentlemen at his 
house), and the Rev. G, Snashall responded. The 
latter said they were thankful to the union for 
coming, and looked for most blessed spiritual 
results from the meetings. Reference was also 
made to the laborious work of Mr. Hannay. 

After votes of thanks to preachers and readers of 
ren. the dinner took place in the Corn Exchange, 

r. Manning Prentice in the chair. 

A large party of ministers and delegates after- 
wards paid a visit to the Orwell Works, where they 
were met by Mr. J. E. Ransome, Mr. J. R. Jeffries, 
and Mr. A. T. Cole, and were much interested in 
the operations which were being carried out; 
another party, under Mr. Goldsbury, visited Messrs. 
H. Clarke and Co.’s shoe factory ; while a third 
went to Messrs. Fraser’s clothes factory, under Mr. 
Armstrong. Not a few availed themselves of a 
trip down the river. : 

n the evening a soirée was held in the Public 
Hall. It was attended by about a thousand persons, 
and the hall was beautifully decorated. The Rev. 
T. Davids, of 3 read : per On he > 
rise, progress, and present state of Congregational- 
ism 1 East Anglia, and Mr. Taylor, the curator 
of the museum, delivered a popular lecture on the 
geology of the county, while a choir sang anthems 
and other music. The Mayor, in acknowledging 


the thanks of the party, said it had been the earnest 
desire of the | committee to make the visit of 
the ional Union as interesting and profit- 


able as possible; and he was to find that the 
members and delegates had so well pleased 
with their reception. It was gratifying to know 
that hospitality had been provided by families 
connected with different religious denominations, 
and he could not but hope and believe that the 
— y social intercourse which bad taken place 
would tend to show that Congregationalists were 
not the angular people which they had been some- 
times represented to be, and that the visit altogether 
of so many brethren would leave a lasting and 
beneficial impression on thetown of Ipswich. (Much 
applause. ) 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS. 


CHILD-MEMBERSHIP. 


On Tuesday afternoon there was a sectional meet- 
ing at St. Clement’s Chapel, not very well attended, 
at which Mr. S. S. Mander, of Wolverhampton, 

resided. The Rev. W. Roberts read a paper on 
‘Child Membership in the Churches, the point of 
which seems to have been that the children of godly 
parente had a birthright in the church, which did 
not imply an actual holiness, but a presumptive 
holiness. By the nurture and admonition of the 
church then, as well as by the nurture and admo- 
nition of parents—the child might be expected to 
grow up in Christ in all things, After some dis- 
cussion a resolution was carried requesting the 
committee of the Union to reintroduce the subject 
hereafter for fuller consideration. 


INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURAL WRITERS. 


At Crown-street Chapel there was a meeting of 
the theological section, Mr. R. H. Ellington, of 
London, presiding. In a few introductory remarks 
the CHAIRMAN said that external evidence was very 
valuable when they had to confront an opponent, 
and they ought to be ready to give a reason for the 
faith that was in them. At the same time they 
could appeal to a much higher law than that. The 
law of their life was not outward ; the kingdom of 
God was not coming with observation, but was 
within, and it was because they were persuaded by 
their knowledge and experience of its power that 
they were assembled as a Christian community in 
order to stir up one another’s minds in the faith 
and hope of the Gospel. Their very existence as a 
Christian community implied an independent judg- 
ment, and their hearts and minds should be + 
to the truth in all directions. They were told a 
little while ago that they were developed from 
monkeys; now they were told that they 
were developed from an infusion of turnips, 


and there was truth in both. (Laughter.) 
But what did it all come to? The great 
doctrine that had been laid down and ad- 


mitted by one of the test of modern chemists 
and phi hers was that out of life only could 
come life, and that they could not get life out of 


| 


| dead matter. What did these philosophers, but | 


simply remove the truth back one degree? God 
was behind it all. Letit be their glory to accept 
all scientific discoveries, though they crossed their 
prejudices. 2 upon it, if their Christianity 
was not founded upon the honest conviction that it 
would stand the criticism, unfair and unrighteous, 
of some scientific men, it was not worth anything 
to them. 
Professor CHARLTON, of the Western College, 
Plymouth, then read a paper on the Inspiration 
of the Scriptural Writers.” The writers assumed 
that the foundations of Christianity are laid in 
historical events, and that the four Gospels and the 
Acts of the Apostles were historically true, and 
proceeded to inquire what was inspiration, and 
what is the evidence on which may be shown to 
attach to these documents. In ordinary and ex- 
ternal matters of fact, the apostles took up rather 
the position of witnesses, inviting the credence of 
men on the usual grounds of belief, and leaving it 
in their power to sift and test their testimony, by 
natural and scientific methods. But religious truths 
they professedly derived, partly from the discourses 
of Christ whieh the Holy Spirit had recalled to 
their minds, and partly from the direct teachings 
of that Spirit Himself. The evidence of the inspira- 
tion of the New Testament writings was then 
touched upon. ‘‘ Pre-supposing that we have con- 
vinced ourselves, on historical and moral grounds, 
that the great external events related in the 
four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles 
really took place, we find ourselves in sub- 
stantially the same position as those whom the 
Apostles first converted, and we may now 
vance to the same conclusion—that Jesus is the 
Son of God, sent forth to redeem and save mankind, 
and that these men, His chosen apostles, were 
inspired, that is, supernaturally enlightened and 
qualified by His Spirit, to make new that entire 
system of religious truth which was required for 
the building up of His Kingdom in the world. So 
far, we and the primitive Christians stand on the 
same level, and may equally believe, on the same 
unds, that the apostles were Divinely inspired.” 
hen came the question whether the New Testa- 
ment writings have really come to us from the pens 
of the apostles, or from those whose pens they 
ided. We answer this question by appealing— 
To the external or internal evidence of their 
genuineness, and of their connection with the 
apostles. 2. To their contents, with special re- 
ference to all that, in conception, elevation of senti- 
ment, force of truth, and animating spirit, which 
raises them so incomparably above the religious 
writings of any age, and, most of all, above those 
of their own. 3. To the judgment of the churches 
of the first two or three centuries, which, on the 
ground both of their external history and their in- 
trinsic character, united them intoasacred canon, and 
laced them for all time among the oracles of God.” 
y confining inspiration within the limits of reli- 
gious truth, they got rid of the immense difficulties 
encountered in the attempt to include the records 
of all external events, great and small, and were 
not called upon to explain all seeming inconsisten- 
cies of statement, and to resolve every discrepancy 
into the harmony of absolute truth. Inspiration, 
therefore, in the sense indicated was not touched 
by such considerations ; it moves in a higher 
sphere, to which they cannot attain, and is com- 
mended to our acceptance by its own evidences, 
which in their suitableness and sufficiency shine 
still with a lustre undimmed,” 


A discussion then followed. The Rev. E. T. 
Edd was very pleased to hear such broad views on 
the question of inspiration as those set forth by 
their worthy friend from the west. (Applause. ) 
The essayist appeared to accept of degrees with 
regard to inspiration, and that was just the view 
which he (Mr. Egg) took of the matter. The Rev. 
T. Gasquorne, of Oswestry, thought the main 
question in reference to the Scriptures was as 
to the degrees in which fallibility was to be 
granted. They ought always to distinguish between 
convictions and the expression of convictions. 
Some differences of opinion between brethren, 
or between those who are not willing to call them- 
selves brethren, arose very much through some dis- 
crepancies between the expressions of their convic- 
tions rather than between their convictions 
themselves, if they could only get to them. 
The Rev. R. Macsera said that the position laid 
down in the paper was that inspiration is the work 
of the Spirit of God upon the man, not upon the 
book except indirectly, and that it had to do with 
that which was of strictly religious significance. If 
this were true the advantage in dealing with man 
of the questions of the present day were obvious. If 
the mission of these men and the purport of the 
record of these things which they were moved to 
speak and write were simply the instruction of men 
in matters of a strictly religious and spiritual kind, 
then it need not concern them deeply whether they 
were absolutely instructed and informed in matters 
of astronomy, geology, science of any kind, or even 
in the ordi facts of history. The Rev. R. T. 
VERRALL, of Greenwich, said a point of great value 
had been madé in the paper, showing how 
they were to look to the Bible itself for 
the true theory of the inspiration of the Bible. 
The Rev. G. S. Barrer — the subject presented 
itself to his mind in this way, that when he came 
into contact with the spiritual truth of the Bible 
he was not judge of the truth, but the truth judged 
him, and com him to believe it by its own 
power. He (Mr. Barrett) believed that if they 
could found a scientific theory of inspiration upon 


| 


some ground of necessary truth, Divine truth like 
that, they would be pla their foot upon a 2 
that not all the progress of soientifio thought, 
not all the possible revelations of science which 
were yet to come, could ever shake. (Applause.) 
The Rev. T. W. Davips owned no discrepancies in 
the Bible. (Laughter.) He was pre to defend 
the historical accuracy of the whole book against 
all comers. The Rev. T. Green, of Ashton, felt 
that they were occupying an intelligible ground 
only when they felt that the volume of Scripture 
was the volume which contained the Divine revela- 
tion to man, rather than that that volume itself 
was the revelation from first to last. There was 
all the difference between affirming that the Book 
had in it all those Divine communications which 
are necessary for salvation, and say! that that 
Book, from first to last—as a large number of their 
ple believed—was verbally inspired. The Rev. 
Dr. M‘AusLANE believed the whole Bible from 
beginning to end was inspired, meaning by that 
there was nothing in the Book that the Spirit did 
not wish to be there. He, therefore, regarded the 
whole Book as having the sanction of the Divine 
Spirit. He was not going to say that there were 
no discrepancies, but they must not make too 
much of them. After some further discussion, in 
the course of which the Rev. A. HAN NAVY warmly 
advocated the free discussion of these subjects, the 
meeting was brought to a close. | 


1 


FELLOWSHIP IN THE CHURCHES. 


On Wednesday there was a sectional meeting at 
Crown-street Chapel, Mr, J. C. Andrews, J.P., of 
Reading, inthe chair. Mr. MANNING PRENTICE read 
a paper on Fellowship in the Churches.” He 
submitted suggestions first as to the spirit of the 
churches, and secondly as to the 22 which 
obtained amongst them. In the first part of his 
subject he asked if they sufficiently realised that 
the church was a brotherhood. He thought not, 
and suggested means for the more thorough carry- 
ing out of the idea. On the second point 2 
cognised one pastor and some deacons. Were there 
not some faithful men of mature experience who 
could take the position of elders? And he also 
claimed for local preachers a more cordial recogni- 
tion from the churches. On the subject of charch 
meeti Mr. Prentice thought they might, 
with advantage, modify the mode of admission to 
the church, by 2 receiving candidates 
at the Lord's table. The present business church- 
meetings would then only need to be occasional, or 
might be turned into experience meetings. (No, 
no.) As to the arrangement of the public services, 
Mr. Prentice asked if there was not a 


absence of joyful thankegiving, and whether Bu 
pu 


would not intensify the 
e 
ve in i e 
— * of Cor a . * sur- 
p their ministers not sufficiently open u 
the Scriptures, that there was not sufficient 
instruction in the Word of and that ministers 
did not go sufficiently near to the everyday life and 
experience of their people to gain their interest and 
to obtain that success which was desirable. A dis- 
cussion followed. Mr. Pippvucx, Hanley, said he 
eed that their churches should not be so free 
that there should be no test of membership. The 
lost a good deal by not having more tion, an 
he advocated the division of the church meetings 
into two parts-—the spiritual part and the business. 
The Rev. J. T. MAxwELL, East Grinstead, had 
always wished that the membership of Congrega- 
tional churches should be made much wider, At 
his church the sacramental service had been thrown 
right open, and he could not see why partaking of 
the Lord's Supper shotild be made a condition of 
membership or vice versd. The Rev. Joux GRAHAM, 
of Sydney, had been led to conclude that the old 
way was best—to admit those—and only those, who 
made a profession of love to, and faith in, Christ 
Jesus, authority for which he found in the Scrip- 
tures ; and he believed it would be wrong to throw 
open the communion to any person who liked to 
come. He had practised the sectional meetings 
suggested by Mr. Prentice for years. The Rev. 
ES. Jackson, Peterboro rejoiced that there 
was an increasing liberality in the admission of 
members, but thought the door should not be 


interest in 


thrown too wide open. He did not think exposition 
popular, The Rev. A. F. BarvFigvp, ndon, 


always asked candidates for church-membership 
what work they pro to do. The Rev. 
R. Brucr, Hudderstield, said their existence as a2 
denomination depended on the purity of their com- 
munion, and having been careful as to the admission 
they should cultivate brotherly fellowship, which he 
thought could be done by sectional meetings. The 
Rev. T. P Ashton under -Lyne, 7 to = 

uestion of the congregation taking in the 
2 remarking that the Congregationalists were 
the most conservative people on the face of the 
earth; they would not even say Amen. The 
CHAIRMAN took oc:asion to speak of the desirability 
of the diaconal conference which had been so lon 
talkedof. The Rev. G. S. Barrett, Norwich, believ 
that the pastoral visitations were not cared about, 
and he expressed his disbelief in the statement that 
exposition was unpopular if it was of the ne kind. 
He regretted the declination of the people to take 
part in the service. 2 

— PRENTICE having replied, the meeting sepa- 
ra 

SENSUOUSNESS IN WORSHIP. 


Another sectional was held in St. 


Clement’s Chapel, at which Mr, Henry Lee, 
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Manchester, . as chairman. The Rev. 8. Manch 


said the object with which he had to deal was 
‘‘Sensuousness in Worship, the causes of its 
rapid increase, and its tendency.” That 4 
measure of sensuousness in worship was in- 
evitable and n must be admitted. 
Even the Friends not been able to do away 
with all appeal to the senses in public worship. 
That there was a considerable increase in sensuous- 
ness in worship there could be no doubt, though it 
was apt to be overstated by those who confounded 
the curious with those who believed in the sensuous 
services, end to be underrated "7 those who lived in 
specially evangelical districts. The movement was 
clerical in its origin and also in its maintenance. 
The grand leverage of this cleri¢ conspiracy had 
been the Establishment. Evangelical inconsis- 
tencies might be named as another cause for the 
increase of sensuousness in worship; an indolent 
orthodoxy had given opportunity to a wily Jesuit- 
ism to steal away the hearts of the people. The 
tendency of these Ritualistic observances and 
sensuousness in worship was mainly bad. He ad- 
mitted that some little good might have come out 
of the evil, but they must not countenance evil for 
that reason. As to the ecclesiastical tendency of 
Ritualism, it was disestablishment for certain. 
The social tendency was to foster extravagant 
externals. Considering sensuousness in worship 
„ in relation to Co tionalists 

e observed the tendency of Ritualism mostly 
among themselves was to induce them to throw 
away a few of superstition which hung to their 
fathers when they came out of the Establishment. 
He warned them against dulness and uniformity in 
their services. Spirituality was the true converse 
of sensuousness. 

The Rev. E. W. SHALpErs, of Newbury, thought 
they should not disbelieve those who said they 
found in a florid ritual an assistance to their faith, 
but Ritualism should be met by true, intelligent, 
and spiritual worship. The Rev. T. TurriIkrp, 
Woolwich, thought that, if there was anythin 
good to be had out of the more ornate services o 
the Church of England, should they be so frigid as 
to refuse to learn from them in a matter which 
might tend to bring in a larger number of the popu- 
lation around them? Should they continue to have 
so much of one-man worshipping—as he had heard 
it expressed? The Rev. E. Wuire thought that 
they should not be harsh towards those who could 
worship in another way than themselves. He would 
plead for a natural Ritualism even among them- 
selves, such as not sitting in the indolent, irreve- 
rent way adopted among Congregationalists during 

the time of prayer, but assuming some more devout 
attitude. (Cheers.) The Rev. W. Roserts 
thought that if they could keep their Christianity 
ahead of their Ritualism, then they might have 
both. The Ritualists were teaching the age some- 
thing that was in some respects useful. The Rev. 
1 2 Srarmextox nate sage said his N = 
prayer and singing in Con tional places 
often been painfal He anal with Mr. White 
that a natural Ritualism was desirable ; but he did 
not think that could be got without a great deal 
of art and laborious effort. Although he condemned 
the principles of Ritualism, he thought sometimes 
the 888 of Ritualism were condemned too 
much. 

Mr. MARcH spoke a few words in reply, and a 
vote of thanks was given to the chairman. 


SUPPLEMENTARY MEETINGS, &c. 


One feature of the programme of the union was 
a service for children, which took place at a quarter 
to six in Tacket-street Chapel, to which the 
children of the four Independent Sunday-schools in 
the town were invited. There was a large number 
of children present ; it is difficult to estimate the 
number, as there were a great many adults also who 
were interspersed among the children. Several 

oy hymus were sung by the children under 
he leadership of Miss Grimwade, and Dr. McAus- 
lane, of London, addressed them on ‘‘ The Soul,” 
taking as his text the first verse of the 103rd 
Psalm. 

On Wednesday there was a general meeting of 
the officers and subscribers of the Pastors’ Relieving 
Fund and Pastors’ Widows Fund, at which Dr. 
Ferguson, the secretary, stated that including the 
promises now in the course of being fulfilled, they 
were within 2,000/. of the projected capital of 
100,000/. ; that from the amount already invested 
they derived an income of nearly 4,000/. per 
annum, which is disbursed among ninety aged and 
retired pastors, but that even this large income was 
not equal to the claims pressing upon them ; that 
there were twenty-one fresh applications, all of 
which must be deferred for want of resources. Out 
of previous applications, however, six were elected 
whose annuities should date from January next, 
and four who should receive their annuities as the 
fund increased, or as vacancies occurred in the list 
of annuitants. In relation to the Widows’ Fund, 
he stated that, including a legacy of 600/. just re- 
ceived through the executors of the late Mrs. Alas 
Curling, of Lower Denmark-hill, the capital already 
amounted to 18,000/., which procured an income of 
900/. per annum, and thus provided for about 
thirty widows. There were fourteen on the fund, 
and four more were elected. These two funds have 
been a remarkable success, and promise no common 
boon to both churches and pastors for all time to 
come, | 

On Wednesday evening a service was held in the 
Independent Chapel, California, Ipswich, and was 


fairly attended. The sermon was preached by the 
ro R. — * Hands worth, — 1 = 31, 
„Who ap in glory, and spake of his decease 
which he should Toni Nes at Jerusalem.” The 
discourse was listened to with marked attention. 


A sermon in connection with the union was 

reached in the Congregational Chapel, Needham 

arket, on Wednesday night, by the Rev. E. H. 
Jones, of Brompton. 


On Wednesday evening there was a meeting at 
the 1 Chapel in connection with the 
union. The chair was taken by Mr. THomaAs 
Coote, of St. Ives, who said they must take care 
that the education of the people was not permitted 
to fall into the hands of the priests, and that the 
enormous ecclesiastical funds belonging to the 
nation were not used any longer for teachings, 
through the medium of the Episcopal Church, 
which were inconsistent with the genius of the land, 
and not conducive to the welfare of the people. 
The Rev. Benyamin Wavueu, of Lewisham, spoke 
on Christian liberty and its present duty. There 
were, he said, four * of liberty — national liberty, 
ecclesiastical liberty, religious liberty, and then 
Christian liberty, which differed from all the rest, 
inasmuch as it offered entire allegiance to Jesus 
Christ. Considering the subject in its social aspect, 
he said they owed the duty to the Government of 
seeing to its views on the education of the people, 
and on the Established Church. Was it right 
that any spiritually-minded man should support by 
his vote men who were pledged to institutions 
which were unfavourable to the intellectual and the 
spiritual life of the country? Was it not grievously 
wrong to ignore the fact that institutions were main- 
tained which were injurious to the very best interests 
of the mind and heart of the English people? He 
urged upon them the duty of insisting upon the 
secularisation of the English schools, for the appli- 
cation of the Christian principle to them demanded 
that they should be emancipated from the clergy, 
and in so doing they would emancipate large num- 
bers of the poor from a thraldom as real and as 

ievous as that of the negro slaves in America 

fore the great war. It also demanded the exclu- 
sion of religious teachings from their schools, that 
they should have no platform but one on which 
every citizen might appear. Some persons were 
very zealous in not giving money to the establish- 
ment of churches, but were not at all particular 
about making grants to schools. They were Non- 
conformists on Sunday, but Conformists all the 
week. As to the Church they must take a strong 
decisive action in the matter of disestablishment ; 
if the Nonconformists of England would decide at 
the next general election to abstain entirely from 
voting, unless a disestablishment man was the can- 
didate, disestablishment would take place next 
year. The Rev. W. F. CLARKSON, of Lincoln, 
next spoke on the subject of churches as voluntary 
associations for spiritual ends, and the consequent 
duties of their members. The Rev. THomas 
GREEN, of Ashton-under-Lyne, addressed the meet- 
ing on The Fitness of Congregationalism to 
develop character.” He warned them against 
allowing the necessity for political controversy at 
all to hide from their minds their t spiritual 
mission. He claimed that Independents had en- 
deavoured to keep in harmony with the spirit of 
the age, and desired to receive light from every 
quarter. The meeting was well attended, and great 
interest was manifested in the various addresses. 


On the same evening there was a public meeting 
in the Independent Chapel, Hadleigh, which was 
very well attended. The Rev. S. 1. Williams, of 
Leicester, occupied the chair. The Rev. LLEWELLYN 
Bxvax (London) gave an able address on ‘‘ Evan- 

licalism in Reference to the Changed me of 

iety, in which he regretted that the old spirit 
of evangelicalism was dying out. The Rev. GEORGE 
McK unson followed in an address upon the impor- 
tance of earliest religious convictions and the 
necessity of such, in order that men might be able 
to bear proper testimony to the world. The Rev. 
W. M. Srarnau, Hull, gave an address on the 
ecclesiastical, spiritual, and religious position of 
Congregationalism, and towards the conclusion 
said it was a sorrowful and shameful fact that the 
Church of England was the great powcr that was 
Romanising England in every direction. It was 
time such a state of things were 2 an end to. 
Let Rome do her own work. The sooner the 
Church was set free from the State, the sooner 
freer power would be obtained. The only thing 
that would save Protestantism was our free 
churches. 

There was also a public meeting on the Quay 
Chapel, Woodbridge, in connection with the union, 
J. B. Buckley, Esq., in the chair. The Rev. T. G. 


GILFILLAN, of Croydon, delivered a thoughtful and 


able address upon the subject of the Catholic 
revival. This revival the speaker declared to be a 
great fact, and he traced the growth of Ritualism 
to the forgetfulness of the Protestant churches of 
their high and sacred duty. The Rev. Jokx 
Foster, of Claylands Chapel, London, supplemented 
the address of the previous speaker with some 
stirring remarks. The second address was by the 
Rev. R. T. VERRALL, B,A., of Greenwich, who ap- 
pealed to Christian men to draw closer the bonds of 
true fellowship. The Rev. G. M. Murpny, of 
London, followed with a characteristic address 
filled with facts and illustrations, which told well 
with the audience. 

On Wednesday evening a meeting was held in 
the Congregational — Debenham, when the 
chair was oecupied by Mr. T. R. Hill, Woreester, 


| and addresses given as follows :—By the Rev. J. 


B. Rebertson, Bingley, subject, ‘‘ Congregation- 
alism: What does it demand of Congregation- 
alists?” The Rev. E. Dothie, B.A., Croydon, 
subject, Popery in England; what it is, and from 
whence it comes.” The Rev. —. Wa Black- 
wall, Lancashire, and the Rev. S. Hebditch, 
London, also addressed the meeting. The speeches 
were listened to with great earnestness. The 
pastor, the Rev. C. Talbot, moved a vote of thanks 
to the speakers, which was heartily responded to. 


On Wednesday evening a service was held in the 
chapel at Falkenham, and there was a full atten- 
dance. A sermon was preached by the Rev. J. P. 
Gledstone, London, from Romans v. I, 2, Where- 
fore being justified by faith, we have peace with 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom also 
we have access by faith into this e wherein we 
stand, and rejoice in hope of the glory of God.” 

A meeting in connection with the union was held 
in East Bergholt Chapel on Wednesday evening, 
Mr. T. Pidduck, of Hanley, in the chair. The 
Rev. G. H. White, the pastor, conducted the de- 
votional part of the meeting. After a few intro- 
ductory remarks by the chairman, earnest and 

ractical addresses were delivered by the Rev. E. 

. Egg, of Woodford, upon the ‘‘ Secret of power 
in prayer and Christian work; and by the Rev. J. 
Shaw, of London, upon the ‘‘ Responsibilities of 
the churches, in regard to the moral training and 
spiritual life of the young.” 


THE MAYOR'S BREAKFAST. 


The ministers and delegates of the Co ational 
Union were invited by the Mayor to breakfast in the 
Town-hall on Friday morning. There were about 
400 present, who were very 3 entertained 
After breakfast, 


The Mayor (Mr. Goddard) said they must allow 
him to express his sincere thanks for the honour 
which they had done Ipswich in selecting it for 
holding the autumnal meetings of the Congrega- 
tional Union. It had been a source of great gratifi · 
cation to the friends who had entertained the 
delegates, and he did not doubt that all who were 
present at the different meetings had profited by 
the able papers that had been read and the discus- 
sions that had taken place on them. Throughout 
the whole of the proceedings there had not been the 
slightest jar, nor the utterance of an unkindly ex- 
pression. Amongst an assembly so large and dis- 
cussions so important, diversities of opinion could 
not but exist, but the spirit was always kindly, 
even where opinions were diversely held and 
strong] 1 and he believed it would be 
generally allowed that the proceedings were worthy 
of the denomination. He felt sure that the members 
of the union would carry away with them, and that 
they were leaving, a happy remembrance of their 
short sojourn in that part of East Anglia. 
(Applause. ) 

The Rev. Eustace ConpErR, as Chairman of the 
union, gratefully acknowledged the kindness of the 
mayor in inviting them to breakfast with him that 
morning, and also the remarkable devotion of the 
secretary and members of the local committee who 
had so nobly done the work they had undertaken. 
The meetings had been a great success, and they 
would all leave with a most grateful sense of the 
kindness and the hospitality they had received 
from the people of Ipswich. (Applause.) 


The Rev. J. G. RoGErs said such gatherings were 
of great social as well as religious value. They 
afforded opportunities in the hospitalities that were 
given for interchange of thought and feeling. As 
they had all experienced in Ipswich that week 
mutual benefit was enjoyed, for it tended to show 
that after all their differences, Christians were 
agreed on all things essential, and in differing on 
others, could yet do so and maintain the bonds of 
personal frien N. Aud with regard to the dis- 
cussions which had taken place, if some strong things 
had been said it was because those who uttered 
them felt strongly, and that the present was the 
time for giving full expression to their deepest 
convictions ; but those remarks had been directed 
against systems, and not against men, for no one 
would be more ready than himself to acknowledge 
that on the other side of the great ecclesiastical 

uestions which divided the Congregationalists 
rom the Church of England there were men 
as conscientious in the views they entertained 
on their own side, and who believed they were 
in their right place in holding and maintaining 
them. For himself, as one who had often to speak 
strongly, he would say that little did some who were 
in the Church of England know the pain which it 
had cost some of them to leave the fellowship, 
attached as they were to it by many tender ties; 
but driven to a new position by the force of earnest 
convictions, was it to be wondered at they held 
those convictions so firmly and expressed them in 
language not to be mistaken? (Applause.) But 
this he would say for himself and for his brethren, 
in view of some of the discussions in which they 
had been engaged that week, that if they had 
uttered what might have appeared to have been an 
unkind word or expression, it was never meant to 
be unkind, and certainly never was intended to 
have any personal character. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Henry Lee, of Manchester; Mr. Andrews, 
of Reading; and other gentlemen, said a few 
parting words, and after paying a hearty compli- 
ment to the secretary of the union (the Rev. A. 
Hannay) for his admirable management of the 


business, the party separated. 
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Epitome of Jews. 


On Saturday the Queen paid a visit to Braemar 
and Derry Lodge, at the foot of Benmacdhuie. 
Here the Queen took luncheon in the open air, and 
soon afterwards drove back to Balmoral. Mr. 
Stansfeld is the Minister in attendance on Her 
Majesty. 

The Prince of Wales arrived at Marlborough 
House on Saturday evening from his visit to Lord 
and Lady Londesborough ; and on Monday the 
prince went to Newmarket. 

It has been decided that the Glasgow banquet to 
Mr. Disraeli shall take place on November 19, after 
the delivery of the right hon. gentleman’s revtorial 
address. ‘Mr. Disraeli will be presented with the 
freedom of the city on the following day. 

Lord Chief Justice Bovill, who is at preaent 
staying at Lee, in Kent, has been suffering from 


an affection of the heart, preceded by symptoms of | 


gout. His lordship, however, is now recovering. 

The marriage of Mr. Ernest Noel, eldest son of 
the late Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, with Lady 
Augusta Keppel, youngest daughter of Earl Albe- 
2 was 1 ebrated 4 ae at Quiddenham, 

orfolk. e an istinguished com 
attended the . a 8 

The London correspondent of the Scotsman says 
that he is in a position to state that the estimates 
for the Ashantee war, so far as the Government at 
present can foresee, are only 400, 000l., the Admiralty 
estimates being under 100,000/., and the War 
Office estimates somewhat above 300,0001. 

Mr. Recorder Gurney has arrived from America. 
On Monday also the Rev. Dr. Parker, and Mr. C. 
Reed, M. P., landed at Liverpool. | 

On Saturday the directors of the Bank of Eng- 
pi raised the rate of discount from 6 to 7 per 
cent. 

A number of Welsh quarrymen have entered into 
a subscription and have founded a scholarship of 
20/. a-year in the new college of Aberystwith. 

The cod-fishers of Faroe have been remarkably 

successful this season. Two hundred and eighty 
thousand large cod, of fine quality, had been landed 
at Lerwick. 
_ Archbishop Manning, in addressing a large meet- 
ing of Irishmen on Clerkenwell-green, on Sunday 
afternoon, spoke strongly against the drinking cus- 
toms of the country, and advocated strict tempe- 
rance as the best means of reducing pauperism and 
securing the proper education of the yonng. 

Ardverikie Castle, the Scotch seat of Sir John 
—＋ M. P., has been almost entirely destroyed 

y fire. 

The rateable value of property in London in- 
creased from 16,257,000/. to 20,287,000/., or nearly 
25 2 cent., between 1861 and 1871. 

rs. Macleod, wife of Dr. Macleod, surgeon- 
major in the Madras army and a Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, has died in Carlisle 
under very painful circumstances. Dr. Macleod’s 
eldest son has lately been ill of typhoid fever. 
Mrs. Macleod sat up with him for three nights this 
week, and, when opportunity at length offered of 
getting some repose, she could not sleep. Her 
usband prescribed a dose of muriate of morphia, 
and having obtained a bottle from a druggist, 
administered a grain in a glass of port wine on 
Wednesday evening. That — did not, however, 
produce sleep, and Dr. Macleod repeated the dose 
at intervals between four o' clock and seven o' clock. 
At the latter hour Mrs. Macleod had fallen into a 
comatose state so alarming that Dr. Macleod sought 
additional medical aid, but all efforts to restore the 
patient were unsuccessful, and she died about ten 
o’clock. An inquest has been opened, but was 
adjourned in order that a post-mortem examination 
might be made. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


M. Ranc has addressed a letter to the captain 
who made the report to the Council of War, 
denying most of the facts alleged in the report. 

It has been finally decided to postpone the 
closing of the Vienna Exhibitition until the 20th of 
November. 

The present Parliamentary Session of the Italian 
Parliament has been closed by royal decree, and the 
new session is to open on the 15th of November. 
By order of the Czar, an annexation of Khivan 
territory extending along the right bank of the 
Amoo-Daria, from the sea as far as the extreme 
western arm of the river, has been promulgated. 

Decrees have been issued ordering the expropria- 
tion of some convents in Rome on grounds of public 
utility, and fixing sums in Rente corresponding to 
the value of the expropriated property. 

The Duke of Edinburgh made a visit to Sebas- 
topol on Thursday, and was present at a trial tri 
made in the roads by the Russian ironclad Novgoroc 
His royal highness returned to Livadia by sea in 
the evening. 

Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., has succeeded at 
Vienna in obtaining a promise from some members 
of the Reichsrath to bring forward next session a 
proposition inviting the Austrian Government to 
enter into negotiations with the other great Powers 
for the creation of a permanent International Court 
of Arbitration. 

FRANCE AND ITaLy.—A Milan paper confirms 
the report that the relations betweén France and 
Italy are in a somewhat unsettled state. M. 
Fournier, the French Minister at the Italian Court, 
remains away from his post, it says, at the express 
desire of the Duc de Broglie, and his return will 


} mistrust, or peace and good will. 


depend upon the course events may take. The 
Perseveranza is of opinion that his removal would 
indicate an unfavourable change in the relations 
between the two countries. 

Tux PrusstaN MiINtstgy.—Prince Bismarck has 
conferred with the Emperor William on a modifica- 
tion of the Prussian Ministry. It will probably be 
decided that Count von Roon will retire from office, 
and that Prince Bismarck will shortly resume the 
Presidency of the Council in some form or other, 
and exercise influence on all important questions. 
Herr Camphausen, the present Minister of Finance, 
will probably be appointed President of the Council, 
and will have the direction of current affairs. 
Count Eulenburg will remain Minister of the 
Interior, and Count Arnim will continue at his post 
of Ambassador in Paris, at least until the French 
crisis is finally settled. General Manteuffel, who 
has for the present declined the French Embassy, 
will be raised to an important military post. 


ST 


THE LATE MR. CHARLES PAGET, OF 
NOTTINGHAM. 

In the course of a sermon preached at Friar-lane 
Independent Chapel, Nottingham, on Sunday 
evening, in connection with the drowning of Mr. 
Charles Paget and his wife at Filey, the Rev. James 
Matheson, the minister, said that the calamity 
which had suddenly brought to a close Mr. Charles 
Paget’s long and useful life, had created at this 
moment throughout the whole community in and 
around Nottingham a deep and strong feeling of 
regret. In the course of his discourse he called 
attention to one or two points in the history of the 
deceased. Ist. A method, or rule, which Mr. 
Paget introduced into education. This has come to 
be known as the half-time system. Lads who worked 
in his fields or upon his farm were sent every alter- 
nate day to school. Their parents had the advan- 
tage of the lads’ wages for three days in every 
week, and it was found that both the school 
work and the field work were better done 
for being thus interchanged. Mr. Paget was so 
convinced of the excellence and practicability of 
this method that he lost no opportunity of advo- 
cating it. It is impossible to say how widely it ma 
yet be adopted, and how fruitful it may be of good. 
2. A second, fact pointed out was a feature which 
through life marked Mr. Charles Paget’s conduct. 
This was his endeavour to promote union and good- 
will between people of different classes. Oppor- 
tunities for this offered themselves to him, 
both as a magistrate and as a landowner. Had 
country gentlemen everywhere used their oppor- 
tunities as he did, we might never have heard 
of the discontent and agitation which gave 
rise to the Agricultural Labourers’ Union. 
„The moral experiments of the world,” 
Arthur Helps says, may be made with the 


smallest quantities.” Whether we employ hun- 


dreds or scores of people or only one, or whether 
we are under authority instead of having any 
sa to exert, we are each of us doing our 
part either to keep alive around us jealousy and 
3. The only 
other fact singled out for mention was Mr. Charles 
Paget’s — le of action. This was not only a 
sense of duty, but a sense of duty singularly unos- 
tentatious and unselfish. The gratitude (not un- 
mingled latterly with eompunction) which he earned 
from his iellow-townsmen was not won by any one 
brilliant achievement. With much natural sagacity 
and strong practical good sense, his abilities were 
not of the find which provide for their possessor 
the excitement of eager popular admiration and 
applause. No extraordinary charm of oratory kept 
enthusiastic audiences hanging breathlessly upon 
his lips. All the more honour to a man who, 
without any of these seductive influences to inspire 
or solace him, gave his strength and his time 
liberally to the public good. 


THE EDUCATION ACT. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 

The principal topic discussed at the weekly 
meeting of the London School Board on Wednesday 
was the representation of Lambeth. A motion by 
Mr. Few that an application be made to the Edu- 
cation Department for an order increasing the 
number of members for that division from five to 
seven was carried on division by 15 votes against 10. 

It is stated that the Education Department has 
declined to give its sanction to any increase in the 

resent number of the members for the Lambeth 

ivision. Of the four members for this division 
three retire, viz., Sir T. Tilson, Mr. A. M‘Arthur, 
and Mr. Tresidder. There are no candidates for the 
vacancies yet officially announced. 

It will be seen from a notice elsewhere that Mr. 
T. Chatfeild Clarke, who, at the last election for 
the Finsbury division, received the support of those 
who are in favour of undenominational teaching in 
board schools, intends, in deference to the wish ex- 
pressed by many of his friends, to offer himself for 
re-election. He is largely supported by the Non- 
conformist element in the borough. 

Miss Chessar, a lecturer on physiology and 
hygiene, and Mrs. Herbert Cowell, sister of Mrs. 
Garrett-Anderson, are to be put in nomination as 
candidates for the representation of Marylebone in 
the London School Board. Mrs. Anderson retires, 
and will preside over the committee which has been 
formed to promote the election of Miss Chessar and 
Mrs. 1 

The clergy of Greenwich have decided upon a 
united effort in support only of those candidates 


—— = 


| who will pledge themselves to support religious 


education in schools. 

Last week there was a well-attended meeting of 
the working-men of Westminster, when the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted :—‘‘ That this 
meeting is of opinion that to carry out successfully 
any system of national education attendance must 
be compulsory, admission free, and the instruction 

iven purely secular during school hours.” That 
in order to carry out the foregoing resolution this 
meeting considers it to be the duty of the working 
men ot Westminster to secure at the forthcoming 
election the return of a candidate to represent them 
on the London School Board, and pledges itself to 
use every means in its power to accomplish that 
object.” These resolutions are to be laid before a 
conference of the Liberal and Nonconformist party 
to be held in a few days, when the working men 
will be prepared to state the name of the candidate 
they desired to represent them. 

On Monday a meeting was held at Myddelton- 
hall, Islington, at which Mr. Lucraft announced his 
intention cf seeking re-election upon the principles 
he had hitherto acted upon, which were embraced 
mainly in the platform of the League. After a short 
and friendly discussion, a committee was formed to 
secure the return of Mr. Lucraft at the coming 
election, and arrangements were made for convening 
a public meeting of the electors, over which it is 
expected Mr. Alderman Lusk, one of the members 
for the borough, will preside. 

Of the forty-seven members comprising the 
existing school board, fifteen, or about one-third, 
have already announced their intention not to seek 
re-election. The only divisions in which, up to this 

ate, no resignations have been announced are the 
City of London and Westminster. 


LiveRPooL.—A large meeting of ratepayers was 


held in Liverpool on Saturday to protest 17 the 
proposed 5 of 160, 000l. by the Liverpool 
School Board. 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 


BrrmincuaM.— Mr. John Bright was re-elected 
for Birmingham on Saturday without * 
The right hon. gentleman was pro by Mr. 
J. S. Wright, chairman of the Birmingham Liberal 
Association, and seconded by Mr. J. Jaffray. This 
evening's meeting in Bingley Hall, when Mr. Bright 
will address his constituents, is looked forward to 
with great interest. The demand for tickets is very 

t, and there are reserved seats at 2s. 6d. each, 
Bingley Hall will afford standing room for about 
1,000 more than the spacious Town Hall could 
accommodate. A platform has been erected at the 
west end of the building to accommodate the 
speakers and 1,200 persona. Mr. ht, his lead- 
3 and several members arliamen 
will be placed in front, and on either side will be 
ranged the five hundred members of the General 
Committee of the Birmingham Liberal Association, 
together A ome five or six ee rene Aap 
holders, whom it is proposed to c ve shi 
each for a seat. Hive or six — Indice wil 
find room in the east ery facing the speaker. 
On the tanned floor of the vast hall from ten to 
fifteen thousand persons will find room and space to 
walk about if they are tired of one position. Mr. 
Bright was expected to arrive in Birmingham this 
morning, and will be the guest o Mr. C. Sturge 

HVLI.— On Saturday Mr. E. J. Reed and Colonel 
Pease were nominated as candidates for the repre- 
sentation of Hull. The on takes place this 
The correspondent of the Daily News says, — 


day. 
„The contest is a fair ge | fight between 
Liberalism and Conservatism. e Conservatives 


have their best possible candidate ; indeed, so uni- 
versally respected and so popular is Colonel Pease 
personally that a leading Liberal told me to-day 
that had the election taken place immediately after 
he came forward his return would have been in- 
evitable. My informant, however, said that every 
day this position changed more and more, as the 
question is more and more removed from the per- 
sonal to the political ground. The Liberal candi- 
date has the advantage of being an effective speaker, 
which Colonel Pease is not, and adds a national 
reputation to the local respect felt forhim. So far, 
therefore, the candidates stand on an equality, and 
the vote of Wednesday will show on which side, in 
this nearly balanced constituency, the present bias 
of feeling inclines.” 

Batu.—The Liberals of Bath have decided to 
hold a demonstration with a view of commemorating 
the recent Liberal victory in that city. An invita- 
tion was forwarded to „Gladstone by Captain 
Hayter, M. P. The right hon. gentleman, while 
obliged to decline the invitation through press of 
engagements, congratulated Captain Hayter on his 
election, and in reference to Mr. Disraeli's letter 
expressed his belief that the writer had made a 
mistake in sending it. A testimonial will be pre- 
sented at the meeting to Mr. Murch, a former 
candidate, in recognition of his services to the 
Liberal cause. 

MorPeETH.—Sir r Grey, who has represented 
the borough of Morpeth for twenty-one years, has 
announced his intention to retire from public life, 
with the expiration of the present Parliament. He 
makes his intention known thus early, he says, 
because he has heard that a canvass is being carried 
on in behalf of another candidate. That candidate 
is Mr. Thomas Burt, secretary to the Northumber- 
land Miners’ Union, who has consented to stand on 
the requisition of 3,500 out of 5,000 electors. A 
subscription towards Mr, Burt’s election expenses 
has been opened, 
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Mr. T. CHATFEILD CLARKE intends to offer himself 
for RE-ELECTION at the forthcoming Election for the 
FINSBURY DIVISION, ° 


ast" INVESTMENTS for CAPITAL. 


— — 


Dividends 5 and 10 to 15 per Cent. 
READ SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
October Edition ready, 12 pages, post free. 


It contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign Rail- 
ways, Debentures, Insurance, Gas, Docks, Telegraphs, Banks, 
Mines, Foreign Bonds, American and Colonial Stocks, &c., 
with Dividends, Market Prices, &c. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES 
Will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, reliable Guide. 


Messrs. SHARP and Co., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33, Poultry, London (Established 1852.) 


Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 
HE CONGREGATIONAL UNION of ENG- 


LAND and WALES and “THE VIGILANCE 
COMMITTEE.” : 


At a Meeting of the Con tional Union, held at I wich 
on Wednesday, the 15th October, 1873, the following RESO- 
LUTIONS were adopted :— 


“The Assembly having before it a letter from ‘The Vigi- 
lance Con:mittee appointed at a Conference of Churchmen 
and Nonconformists, held on July 10, 1873,’ in which the aid 
of Congregationalists is requested in an endeavour to rouse 
the country to some common action in r to the advance 
of Ritualism and the practice of the Confessional in the 
Church of England, and having also heard read the Address 
of the Vigilance Committee to ‘ The Christian People of Eng- 
land,“ resolves— 

1. “ That it agrees with the Vigilance Committee in re- 
ps Spe grave coucern the efforts of some of the cler 
and other members of the Church of England to revive in the 
services of that Church the characteristic doctrines and usages 
of the Church of Rome; that it recognises in the zeal and 
pertinacity with which those efforts are maintained, and the 
success which has thus far attended them, a real danger to 
the religious life, and to all the higher interests of the nation ; 
and that it acknowledges the duty of earnest co-operation 
with Christians of all denominations who may seek, by en- 
3 the minds of the people, to protect them against 
the endeavours which are — made to corrupt their faith.“ 

2. “That while the Assembly condemns, as contrary to 
Christian truth and simplicity, the conduct of those clergy- 
men of the Church of England who are seexing to undo the 
work of the Reformers, which they were appointed to main- 
tain, it a with its views of the rightful 
relation of the National Legislature to the Church of Christ, 
unite with the Vigilance Committee in any — action 
which contemplates the strengthening of the discipline of the 
Church of England by means of new laws, or which assumes 
that it is demrable that that Church should continue to exist 
as a national establishment.” 

3. “ That the Assembly regards with earnest and respectful 
sympathy the endeavours made by the Protestant portion of 

e national to maintain Scriptural truth by their own 
— me and is not unmindful of = painful sacrifices de- 
ma ary cousistent policy on their part, in tue present 
state of ecclesiastical parties.” : 


4. “That while the Assembly 4 with pain the defec- 
tion of so considerable a porti the clergy, and of so many 
of the congregations of the Church of England, from the 
doctrines and usages of the Reformed Churches, it cannot 
but regard this defection as a natural result of the retention 
in the formularies of that Church of some of the cardinal 
errors of the Church of Rome; and it remembers with satis- 
faction that the fathers of English Nonconformity elected 
rather to separate themselves from the National Church than 
to lend their sanction in any degree to those errors, and that 
down to this day their descendants have been sigually free 
from any moe pon either with the characteristic teaching or 
the practice of Ritualism.“ 

5. The Assembly further regards the doctrinal anarchy 
which at present obtains in the Church of England as fur- 
nishing an argument in favour of the policy of disestablish- 
ment and disendowment for which, on other grounds, Non- 
conformists have long contended, and is hopeful that Non- 
conformists will ultimately be supported in their efforts to 
promote this policy by those who, — not disapproving 
of the principle of an Established Church, are convinced that 
the Church of England can no longer be 
guardian of a pure and scriptural faith.” 

ALEXR. HANNAY, Secretary. 


LV DON CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


The FIRST ANNUAL MEETING of the London Con- 
onal Union will be held at the WEIGH HOUSE 
APEL, on Tugspay, November 4. 


Chairman—The Rev. J. C. Harrison. 


The Afternoon Siting, for the transaction of business, will 
be held at Three o’Clock, when the Committee will present 


their Report for the past year; after which the Officers and 
Committee for the ensuing year will be elected. 


Tea will be provided for Ministers and Delegates at Five 
o’Clock, 


The Evening Sitting will commence at half-past Five. A 

Paper on “ The Increase of the Con tional Churches 

in London during the last Twenty Years,” will be read by the 

Rev. J. P. Gledstone, of Hornsey. A free Conference on the 
subject will follow. 


_ Subsequently a Resolution will be submitted to the meet- 
ing, proposing that a week shall be set apart at an early date 
by the London Congregational Churches for united mission 
effort in their several Districts. 


The Galleries of the Chapel will be open to the Public at 


both Sittings, 
JOHN NUNN. 
Hon. Secretary. 
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SUMMARY. 


THIS evening will take place the long- 
expected meeting between Mr. John Bright 
and his constituents, who on Saturday last 
re-elected him to represent them in Parliament 
after his acceptance of the position of Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. That inci- 
dent was of course a mere formality; to-night’s 
demonstration in Bingley Hall will be less a 
meeting of member and constituents than ‘‘a 
national welcome of the right hon. gentleman 
upon his return to public life.“ Representative 
men will be present from all parts of the 
kingdom, and Mr. Bright will have to go 
through the trying ordeal of addressing some 
15,000 persons in an unwieldy building not 
adapted for public speaking. It would be 
absurd to anticipate the nature of a speech 
which will have been delivered and published 
before this paper reaches the hand of many of 
our readers. But there can be little doubt that 
to-night’s proceedings will have a great in- 
fluence on the future of the Liberal party, and 
paves prove to be a turning-point in its 
istory. 

Two notable incidents indicate both the diffi- 
culties and hopes of the Tory party. The 
Marquis of Salisbury has made a speech on 
‘heroic legislation, and the Quarterly Review 
has published what has the appearance of a 
Conservative manifesto. It is quite pos- 
sible that both may have issued from 
the same mint. The Reviewer indirectly 
shows the obstacles to the success of his 
friends. They cannot get a majority except 
by aid of the moderate Whigs, and to them a 
very urgent appeal is made to co-operate in the 
formation of a strong and stable administration. 
This cry has been raised time out of mind, but 
England ‘‘does not love coalitions,” and coali- 
tions arewell-nighimpracticable. Thedemand of 
the Quarterly is only a sign of conscious weak- 
ness. Lord Salisbury, who is personally in- 
different to office, does not desire a Conservative 
Government, unless it be a strong one. A tooth- 
less Liberal Ministry“ is, he says, at the mercy of 
its opponents, and a check on ‘‘ revolutionary 
innovations,” because it binds over its left wing 
not to agitate. Both these effusions will greatly 
discourage Tory office-seekers, who had made 
sure that thecoveted prize was within easy reach. 
Lord Salisbury does not, he says, ‘‘ dispute the 
necessity of the reforms of the past — thus 
cutting away the ground of his attack on the 
Government. 7 


The French crisis assumes somewhat of a 
new aspect by President MacMahon’s emphatic 
declaration that he will refuse a prolongation 
of his powers when the National Assembly 
have come to a definite decision. He will not 
separate himself from the Conservatives who 
placed him in office. The Marshal thus gives 
the eanction of his name and position to an 
intrigue for forcing upon France a King, by the 
fiat of a bare majority of a Chamber which 
notoriously fails to reflect public opinion. His 
declaration will probably carry considerable 
weight, for it nocessitates an early solution of 
the Monarchical problem, and it is probable 
that the Assembly will be summoned to meet 


on Tuesday next. Both sides express them- 
selves confident of a majority, and in a few 


days we may hear of a remarkable exhibition 
either of French patriotism, or a signal illus- 
tration of French venality. 


The trial of Marshal Bazaine waxes in 
interest as it proceeds. The evidence accumu- 
lates that the Imperialist commander-in-chief 
was either grossly incompetent, or that he 
allowed himself to be fooled while shut up in 
Metz with illusory negotiations. It seems not 
unlikely to be clearly proved that on the fall of 
Napoleon III. Bazaine was more anxious to 
play an independent part than to serve his 
country. At the head of a powerful army, he 
refused to acknowledge the de facto Govern- 
ment of France, which was raised on the ruins 
of the empire, declined to co-operate with 
statesmen and troops who were acting against 
the common enemy, and shaped his policy upon 
the expectation that he would become master 
of France, and be able to arrange matters with 
Prince Bismarck. His own generals, Canro- 
bert, Ladmirault, and Bourbaki have given 
damaging evidence against him, but the de- 
fence he will offer through the eloquent Maitre 
Lachnud has yet to be heard. 


The publication of the remarkable corre- 
7 between the Pope and the Emperor 
illiam has created, as was intended, a great 
sensation throughout Germany, the effect of 
which is compared to that of the Sedan over- 
throw. Its insertion in the official organ of 
the Berlin Government was probably designed 
to answer two purposes—to show that the 
hesitating and reluctant Emperor has made up 
his- mind that the conflict with the Vatican 
must be fought out to the bitter end, and to 
= the issue at the coming elections for the 
iet on the broad issue of leyalty or disloyalty 
to the throne. The German Ultramontanes 
are almost stupified by this bombshell thrown 
into their camp, while the mass of the 
population is thoroughly aroused to sup- 
ort the Government against the inso- 
ent claims of an ecclesiastical hierarchy 
in their midst aiming to secure objects 
adverse to German nationality. The elec- 
tion of a new Bishop of Fulda will bring 
matters to a direct issue—for the Government 
will recognise no prelate chosen without their 
formal sanction; and the final decision of the 
Emperor is followed by the cessation of party 
intrigues at court and the elevation of Prince 
Bismarck to the supreme headship of the Prus- 
sian Cabinet. Though that great statesman has 
now almost absolute power in the Government, 
and 4 enthusiasm at his back, he is evi- 
dently conscious that the ecclesiastical foe with 
whom he is contending has great resources at 
its back, and is not ay fh easily vanquished. 


The Emperor William has paid his long- 
deferred visit to the Vienna Exhibition. He is 
accompanied by Pripce Bismarck, and the visit 
assumes the aspect of an important political 
event. The publication of the correspondence 
with the Pope preceded his arrival at Vienna, 
and greatly added to the enthusiasm of his 
reception, while the same event has had no 
little effect in swelling the majority of Consti- 
tutionalists returned to the Reichsrath. This 
marked exhibition of anti-Papal feeling in 
Austria is of great importance. It has braced 
up the timid — Francis Joseph, and has 
gone far to remove Count Andrassy's reluctance 
to negotiate with Prince Bismarck for the 
adoption of a common policy in the future 
relations of the two Powers with the Papacy. 

The Intransigentes of Southern Spain are 
long-lived rebels —a distinction they owe to 
the incompetence of their antagonists and to 
the possession of an ironclad fleet. One of 
these vessels—so wretchedly are they handled— 
has been run down and sunk by another. The 
rest have sailed away from Cartagena on a new 
expedition, and have appeared before Valencia. 


The fleet at the command of the Madrid Govern- 


ment is not strong enough to meet them, but 
the foreign naval commanders, the English at 
their head, have insisted upon a delay of 


ninety hours before the insurgents take action. 


Meanwhile Admiral Lobo, who ran away from 
these formidable ironclads, has been cashiered, 
and the aggressive course of General Moriones 
against the Carlists in the north has been stayed 
by his serious defeat near Estella. 


THE BOURBON RESTORATION. 


Nor a little uncertainty continues to hang 
over the issue of the bold intrigue which has 
for its object the reinstatement of hereditary 
Monarchy in France in the person of the Comte 
de Chambord. Both parties in tones of 
confident assurance of being able to :eckon 
upon a majority of votes in the National 


| Assembly, and both parties show by their : cts 
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some lingering apprehension that they may | 
rove to be mistaken. The consequence is that 
Paris just now is a focus of intense excitement, 
although no one appears to anticipate any 
immediate disturbance of public order. Presi- 
dent MacMahon holds the army well in hand. 
There is no room to doubt that the sword of 
the French Republic will remain sheathed, or 
leap from its scabbard, at the command of 
Marshal MacMahon. This loyal soldier—loyal 
at any rate to his professional honour—holds 
himself bound to sustain whatever may be the 
decision of the nominally representative body of 
France, but he has refused beforehand to accept 
any prolonged tenure of the supreme post in 
the Republic to which he was called on the 
overthrow of M. Thiers. This decision both 
narrows and intensifies the Parliamentary 
struggle. It reduces the situation to an alter- 
native of the restoration of Monarchy under 
He V., or of the definite establishment cf a 
Republic under the presidency of M. Thiers. 
Accordingly, the chiefs of both the political 
parties are putting the utmost pressure upon 
wavering members of the Assembly to secure 
their votes. Hitherto, the Republicans are 
supposed to have better succeeded in this line 
of action than the Monarchists, and it seems 
certain that on which side soever the majority 
may declare itself, it will be but small. 


The fundamental difference in the position of 
the two political parties or perhaps we may 
more correctly say, of the Parliamentary section 
of them—is that the Monarchists base all their 
proceedings upon the ‘exclusive right and re- 
sponsibility of the Assembly, and that the Re- 
publicans wish to refer the great question at 
issue to the will of the French people. After 
the four elections which recently took place in 
different parts of France, it can hardly be pre- 
tended that the preponderant disposition of the 
constituent bodies remains doubtful. Indeed, 
the Monarchists of the Assembly do not affect 
to deny that the present verdict of France by 
universal suffrage would be dead against the 
Restoration they are seeking to secure. They 
are attempting to hurry on the decision of the 
Assembly, lest a delay even of a few days might 
give time and opportunity to the national majo- 
rity to declare its will. While we write, theques- 
tion whether the Assembly shall be convoked a 
week earlier than the time originally fixed for 
the close of the recess, is under discussion, and 
rumour anticipates that the approaching session 
will be opened on the 27th inst. The most 
urgent reason for this precipitancy is that, 
within a few days, other elections for vacant 
seats in the National Assembly fall due in the 
course of law, and cannot further be postponed. 
The result of these elections is clearly foreseen 
by both parties. The members returned will 
again be Republican. The Monarchists, under 
the direction of the Council of Ministers, appear 
resolved, if possible, to steal a march upon 
their opponents by taking care that the latter 
shall be too late to avail themselves of the 
additional votes, and, still more, of the moral 
influence, which it is expected would be given 
to them by the new elections. Nothing seems 
too audacious for them to attempt—no legiti- 


mate right of the French people too sacred for 


them to overbear. They will push through all 
obstacles, by fair means or by foul, to pro- 
claim their Sovereign, and when France by 
their intrigue has been laid gagged and bound 
at the feet of the Heir of St. Louis, they seem 
to imagine that she will gratefully and loyally 
receive any constitutional favours which of his 
generosity he may be pleased to bestow. 


Doubtless, these king-makers believe that 
they are doing the best possible thing for the 
future stability and prosperity of France. It is 
a pity that they cannot do it by means that 
would commend themselves to the approbation 
of the French people. ‘‘ Without mandate,” 
as M. Thiers truly and forcibly remarked in his 
letter, ‘‘the Assembly will be invited to decree 
the Restoration.“ There seems to have been a 
t deal of bargaining with the future Bourbon 

; but what worth is to be attached to the 
compromise effected between him and the 
Parliamentary chiefs who are resolved to pro- 
claim him, is not very clearly manifest on the 
face of it. Henry V. is to ascend his throne 
in virtue of his hereditary right, which the 
National Assembly is to recognise without 
dispute, without question, without qualifica- 
tion. When he is there, but not before, it 
is understood that he will offer guarantees for 
the liberties of his people. As they will emanate 
from his Royal * they may be 
speedily recalled by an exercise of his will. 
Indeed, some of the Monarchists have already 
hinted at what will be the object and drift of 
their future domestic policy, and they are such, 
we may add, as would prove the utter worth- 
lessness of octroyés constitutions. In the lan- 


Fons of the Times of yesterday, we cannot 
ope to see a Constitutional Monarchy founded, 


| not only without the free consent of the people, 


but in defiance of the express wishes of the 
—_ Such an attempt, backed by obedient 

ayonets, may be successful fora moment. The 
National Assembly may recall the Bourbons, 
Marshal MacMahon may ‘answer for order,’ in 
fact a Parliamentary coup d’etat may be effected 
in an outwardly peaceful and orderly way. But 
does anyone who knows the French people 
believe that on such a foundation a stable edi- 
fice of constitutional, 1 can be built 
up? The pyramid will not stand upon its apex. 
Constitutionalism cannot be founded on a viola- 
tion of popular rights.“ 


THE SPECTATOR ON THE 
NONCONFORMIST. 


DvurunG the lull in the educational conflict 
attributed 11 Spectator to the necessity of 
waiting for Mr. Bright’s speech—our contem- 
porary has been good enough to turn its gaze 
upon ourselves, and to read us a courteous but 
severe lecture apropos of the correspondence 
between Sir T. P. cland and his Nonconfor- 
mist constituents in North Devon. In taking 
a course of this kind it is pre-eminently impor- 
tant for a writer to make sure of his ground. 
But the Spectator has failed to get up its own 
case, and in consequence of its reckless care- 
lessness in stating facts has been betrayed 
into gross blunders and misrepresentations, 
which turn the edge of its argument and destroy 
the relevancy of its advice. 

A fortnight ago we freely commented on this 
correspondence, and expressed our belief that 
the North Devon remonstrants had made out 
their case. It is to be observed that the letters 
which passed between them and their hon. 
member arose out of a resolution expressing 
their deep regret at Sir Thomas Acland’s 
recent votes ‘‘ with reference to education, and 
the questions affecting religious equality, indi- 
cating as they do a — which it weuld be 
impossible for us as Nonconformist electors to 
support by our suffrages,” and concludin 
with the utterance of an earnest hope tha 
the hon. baronet would in future act ‘‘ more 
in harmony with so large a body of his 
supporters.” In our article we endea- 
voured to bring out the real merits of the 
controversy, and showed that Sir Thomas on 
the Endowed Schools Committee had on several 
important occasions voted with the Conserva- 
tive members against his Liberal colleagues, 
and had thus been the means of giving the bill 


founded on the report of the committee a retro- 


— dect. We did not venture to advise the 
onconformists of North Devon as to the 
future, but expressly said that the practical 
course they may take is for their own considera- 
tion.” But we recommended other consti- 
tuencies to follow this excellent example of 
calling their members to account for votes 
hostile to religious equality. 


It is in reference to. this mild and cautious | 
statement of the case that the Spectator accuses | 


us of advising ‘‘that every election district 


should follow the example of Barnstaple, and 


elect a Nonconformist committee to make the 
candidate pledge himself to their views.” We 
do not suppose for a moment that our eontem- 
porary wished to misrepresent us. But is it 
quite fair in controversy to twist about the re- 
marks of an opponent till they suggest a per- 
verted meaning, and then to make them the 
text for a tremendous and irrelevant diatribe ? 
All that the Spectator says about a wor f of 
ecclesiastical fanaticism, which would have the 
effect of throwing out every Liberal county mem- 
ber except the Cavendishes and Grosvenors, 
may or may not be reasonable. The point is 
that we did not recommend it, that what we said 
will not bear that construction, and that our con- 
temporary does us an injustice in fathering upon 
us advice which we did not give. The course 
taken by the Spectator is the less excusable 
because we long ago expressed our belief that 
it would be inexpedient to make disestablish- 
ment a test question at the next general elec- 
tion, and that Nonconformists should only take 
separate action where there were manifest indi- 
cations of a resolution to support retrograde 
ecclesiastical measures. Of course we must not 
sup that our serene contemporary could be 
at the trouble to ascertain our exact standpoint. 
But we should have thought it prudent, before 
proceeding to scold an opponent in good set 
terms, to be sure there was adequate reason for 
administering the dose. 

In its eagerness to make outa case of in- 
tolerance against Nonconformists and our- 
selves the Spectator does not accurately repre- 
sent the facts. For, although itis true that 
Sir T. Acland ‘‘on many points mo their 

in the Endowed 


[the Nonconformiste’] 
Schools Committee,” on some very vital ques- 
tions he deserted theth. Himself and Mr. Kay 


| 


— 


Shuttleworth voted against the Liberal mem- 
bers of the committee on Mr. Illingworth’s 
motion objecting to the selection of commis- 
sioners and assistant-commissioners from one 
denomination exclusively. Sir Thomas also— 
Mr. Kay Shuttleworth on this occasion being 
on the other side—opposed Mr. Leatham’s 
amendment objecting to the large majority of 
co-optative governors belonging to one reli- 
gious community, and was the means of its 
rejection. Mr. Hardy also carried the clause 
in favour of clerical ex-oficio governors (which 
the Act previously did not allow) by the votes 
of Sir T. Acland and Mr. Kay Shuttleworth. 
The Spectator coolly ignores these votes, which 
toa t extent provoked the remonstrance of 
the hon. baronet’s constituents, and finds it 
more convenient to depict the dire consequences 
that will ensue to the Liberal party if county 
Liberal members are called to account for 
forsaking their principles. 

The style of argument adopted by the weekly 
organ of Liberal principles minus religious 
equality would suggest that Nonconformists 
are bound by party ties not only to refrain 
from opposing offending Liberal members, but 
even from oo to theirconduct. We must 
all quietly submit when the Government shapes 
its policy to further the denominational interests 
of a dominant church, and must hold our 
tongues if quasi-Liberals vote against their 
colleagues. ill the Spectator please to inform 
us whether there are any occasions when Non- 
conformists will be justified in making them- 
selves heard on questions involving principles 
that are not only dear to them, but have been 
endorsed by the Liberal leaders? Are we to 
be tongue-tied partisans, even when the State 
Church, which in the main sides with the To 
party, is being invested with new, unjust an 
exclusive privileges? Would our contemporary 
respect Dissenters any the more for such a 
craven policy? We have evidence to the 
contrary. It has only been when Noncon- 
formists have shewn a resolution at all hazards 
to assert their rights that people in high 
places, and the Spectator to boot, discover 
that there is a real educational grievance 
for which some remedy must be found. But 
for this pressure, or the holding aloof from the 
Liberal party which has ignored their claims, 
nothing would have been done to meet their 
complaints. Now, it seems, the 25th Clause (f 
the Education Act can be easily modified to 
meet the objections of Nonoonformists. The 
sensational pictures of constituencies handed 
over to the Tories because Nonconformists, 
whom it has described as the backbone of the 
Liberal party, insist upon not being flouted by 
their leaders and representatives, altogether 
mistimed. Our contempo knows, as well 
as the Government it supports, hqw the alle- 


— 


giance of Dissenters may ed, or rathr 
recovered—viz., by just and fair concessions to 
the claims of religious equality. We are in 


nego that, now the lull is over, Mr. Bright 
will have something to tell the country that 
will more worthily occupy the pen of the 
Spectator than hysterical denunciations of an 
imaginary Nonconformist policy, or irrelevant 
appeals to ourselves. 


THE FRIENDS OF PEACE AT BRUSSELS. 


THE debate in the House of Commons on Mr. 
Richard’s motion in favour of international 
arbitration has been followed by several cheer- 
ing manifestations of public opinion in two or 
three of the most enlightened: countries of 
Europe. In warlike Germany Mr. Richard’s 
appeal to the conscience of the civilised world 
has been responded to by jurists of the rank of 
Dr. Bluntschli, of Heidelberg, and also by that 
growing and powerful free-trade party which 
recognises Mr. Cobden as the chief of econo- 
mists, and his doctrines as certain to be realised 
in the future progress of mankind. From 
Italy, the oldest yet newest born of nations, an 
address of sympathy, headed by the veteran 
Garibaldi, has been received by the champion 
of the good cause in England; while the — 
meeting which was 22 held at the Hague 
illustrates the fact that the leading minds of 
Holland are prepared to act in unison with the 
English peace wpe These varied expressions 
of a desire on the part of practical men first to 
limit, and ultimately to abolish, the rule of 
mili force, have not been allowed to take 
their among the ephemerte of politics. 
They — been brought to a focus at the Con- 
ference for the Reform and Codification of the 
Law of Nations, which was held last week at 
Brussels, and which ina ted an association 
for ‘‘the settlement of disputes by arbitration, 
and the assimilation of the laws, practice, and 
procedure of nations” in relation to that 


ect. 
“a principle upon which the a- 
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tion has been permanently established meets 
with our unqualified approval. It regards 
arbitration as a means essentially just and 
reasonable, and even obligatory on all nations, 
of terminating international differences which 
cannot be settled by negotiation.” It is right 
to add that the Conference abstained from 
affirming that arbitration was in all cases 
applicable; ‘‘ but it believes that the exceptions 
are rare, and it is convinced that no difference 
ought to be considered insoluble until after a 
clear statement of complaints and reasonable 
delay, and the exhaustion of all pacific methods 
of accommodation.” There is some discrepancy 
between the two clauses of the resolution; for 
if arbitration be “‘ obligatory” on all nations, 
itis hardly consistent to speak of possible ex- 
ceptions to this rule? r. Mancini urged 
truly that you cannot put a limit to the 
employment of arbitration without creating 
dangerous exceptions”; and Mr. Richard, em- 
ploying a striking and humorous figure, re- 
marked that ‘‘ exceptions were like a crack in 
a bottle; no matter how you corked and sealed 
it up, the essence and liquid would leak out.“ 
We are, however, not disposed to regret that 
the resolution was passed in its present some- 
what illogical form. The letter which Dr. 
Monta ernard, the mover of the resolution, 
has addressed to the Times shows that the con- 
ference, while agreeing in the main, repre- 
sented two shades of opinion which could only 
be reconciled by a compromise. The word 
“obligatory” was added to Dr. Bernard’s 
resolution against his own protest; but the 
remainder of the resolution was left as he 
had framed it. He says that the idea of a 
complete. codification of international law 
is, at the present time, little better than a 
chimera; that it is not desirable to attempt 
to define rules which, however well understood 
in practice, it would be very difficult to express 
in intelligible language; and that the confe- 
rence distinctly reserved the question, how 
far the proposed codification should be simply 
scientific, and how far it would be expedient for 
sovereign Governments to embody it in treaties, 
or otherwise adopt it formally.” On the other 
hand, Dr. Bernard believes it is a good thing 
that jurists and others should meet for the dis- 
cussion of questions out of which international 
quarrels are liable to spring. He thinks there 
are points in which the law of nations requires 
explanation, amendment, and even material 
alteration ; although he is not sanguine as to 
the ability of jurists to accomplish much in this 
direction. In regard to arbitration his mind is 
in a state of equal perplexity; for while recog- 
nising that system, with which indeed his own 
name is honourably associated, ‘‘as an expe- 
dient of the highest value for terminating inter- 
national controversies,” he declares that it is 
not applicable to all cases, and at the same 
time expresses his inability to detine the excep- 
tions for which it is unfitted. With all respect 
for Dr. Bernard, we venture to think that, 
lawyer-like, he has unnecessarily involved 
himself in a maze of professional subtleties ; 
and that if once the ppm es of arbitration 
were generally recognised as forming part and 
* of the law of nations, it would prove to 
e universally — The only cases in 
which it might be expected to fail would be 
those in which a recalcitrant nation, after 
accepting, lawlessly rejected its authority. 
Reactionaries in particular, and haters of 
innovation in general, of course, regard with 
cynicism and disdain the efforts of the Brussels 
jurists to help the so-called civilised world to 
reach a higher state of existence than that 
which is represented by barracks, camps, and 
armies, ccording to them the prospect is 
a hopeless one—a dream of visionaries and 
fanatics. The latter may well console them- 
selves with the reflection that Howard, Wilber- 
force, and Cobden, were in their day also de- 
nounced as fanatics. We are forced to confess 
that the military system, entrenched as it is 
behind the solid barriers of human pride, pas- 
sion, and hatred, has acquired an enormous 
strength. The friends of peace, however, are 
not so foolish as to shut their eyes to the diffl- 
culties by which they are surrounded. They 
are not disposed to attach an imaginary degree 
of importance to a meeting at Brussels or 
Geneva. They aro perfectly aware that 
a system which has been rife in every 
age of the world’s history cannot be de- 
stroyed in a day. But while their opponents 
make the difficulties which exist an excuse for 
sitting down with folded hands and doing 
nothing, they consider the very magnitude of 
the evil the most cogent reason for endeavour- 
ing to extirpate it. It is the mission of the 
peace reformers to enlist on their side that 
pu lic Ts which is powerful enough to 
band the standing armies it has created ; and 
although the struggle may be an arduous one, 


if is pondered the more necessary, as well as the 


— — 


| 


more honourable, by the obstacles which have | 


to be surmounted. Let Mr. Richard and his 
friends, therefore, persevere in their good work, 
and public opinion will seon flow into the new 
channels which they have already dug wide and 
deep; for it is as true on this question as on 
those which the poet had in his eye, that 
„Though the cause of evil prosper, yet tis 
truth alone is strong.“ 


THE BAPTIST UNION. 
AUTUMNAL MEETING AT NOTTINGHAM. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


We closed our last sketch by expressing confidence 
that the Union meetings this year at Nottingham 
would prove a success. It is always pleasant to 
have one’s confidence verified by the result. We 
are exceedingly gratified to report that an autumnal 
session, which was looked forward to by many with 
great misgivings, has proved in nearly every respect 
an improvement on all previous sittings of the 
Union. If the attendance was not quite so large 
as at Manchester last year it was truly re- 
presentative, and large enough for all prac- 
tical purposes. Surely between six and seven 
hundred ministers and delegates are sufficient 
to constitute a deliberative assembly for the 
Baptist, or indeed any other denomination. The 
papers read and the speeches delivered were in 
merit above the average of what the Union has 
been favoured with ; the ministers and delegates 
evinced more concentration of purpose than was 
the case at any previous gathering ; and as to the 
spirituality and devoutness manifested, never before 
have we witnessed such an expression on the part 
of a large assembly of earnest prayerful waiting 
upon God. 

At the public meeting on behalf of ForEIcn 
Missions, on Tuesday evening, the large hall of the 
Mechanics’ Institute was crowded to excess, a large 
proportion of those present being ministers and 
deacons of Baptist churches. The chair was taken 
by Mr. Alderman Barran, of Leeds, who vigorously 
and conclusively met two charges which are 
now often brought against foreign mission societies. 
The first was the charge that missions present no new 
phase. He admitted this, but at the same time 
claimed that they did not need any new phase—the 
object of missions was ever one and the same—the 
message could not be changed or improved, and the 
principles on which they were to be conducted were 
clearly laid down in the New Testament, and from 
them they would not deviate. As to the second 
charge—that the time of excitement was past, that 
was no loss but rather a gain. The Rev. W. 
Sampson, of Folkestone (formerly of Serampore), 
dealt with the question of the supply of missiona- 
ries to India. He quoted Dr. Mullen’s book to 
show that five per cent of the missionaries in India 
die or retire from the work annually. In order 
then to maintain its position, the Baptist Missionary 
Society ought to have sent out five per cent. of 
those in the field—they ought to have provided two 
men for India every year since 1863. But in the 
last ten Years they had only sent thirteen men to 
India, so that now the mission staff there was 
smaller than it was ten years ago ; and in addition 
to this several of the brethren now at work are 
infirm, and must soon retire from the scene of 
action, The work had not diminished in extent or 
interest. Their society had never issued a report 
so full of interest as the one for the present year. 
It would be a matter of funds. They had all heard 
with pleasure that the Birmingham Auxiliary in 
this, the year of its jubilee, had raised 1,000/. 


additional, and he should like to say to the 
churches in Birmingham, ‘‘ Cannot you send us the 
men as well as the money?” The speech was one 
of manly honesty and power. Dr. Brock followed, 
and it certainly afforded much gratification to all 
present to see that his ‘‘eye is not dim nor his 
natural force abated.” He referred to the insinua- 
tion often made that reports from missionaries in 
the field were not exact and truthful. He thought 
the time had * come when they must hurl aside 
such charges. e knew that their missionaries 
deserved and had their utmost confidence. He 
then called attention to the Blue-book in which the 
Government in India reported as to the self- 
denying zeal, the uprightness of life, and the 
varied labours of missionaries in India. There 
certainly was a great change from the times when 
Government opposed mission work. He was thank- 
ful for the report in the Blue-book, but we could do 
without it; we knew that what it stated was true 
before the Blue-book appeared ; still the testimony 
was valuable. There was a further gratifying fact 
brought out in the Blue-book ; it mentioned how 
missionaries of the different sections of the Church 
co-operated in the spread of the Gospel. It must 
be a source of joy to men like Dr, Brock, who are 


warm friends of missions and who can look back 
over a period of some fifty years, to note the many 
advances which have been made with reyard to the 
* — of the Gospel, not only in distant lands but 
at home. 


of the missions of the General Baptists. The speech 
was a well-prepared and able one. It is very plea- 
sant to find that the family names of veterans like 
the former Mr. Pike, of Derby, and Mr. Goadby, of 
Leicester, are retained both in service and ability to 
the Church of Christ and the Baptist denomination. 
The Rev. John Page, formerly of Barisaul in India 
—an able missionary—worn with toil and emaciated, 
gave some most touching sketches of his personal 
— * gs and experience in connection with mission 
work. 

One is sometimes disposed to claim the Tuesday 
of the autumnal session for Union purposes proper, 
but in review of such services on behalf of the 
Foreign Mission as those held in Nottingham, we 
are in doubt whether it would not on the whole be 
a loss rather than gain to deny the mission a place 
in the programme of the autumnal meetings. 
should like to suggest to the Union committee that 
the Monday evening be given up to public meeting 
for the mission, so as to . as much of the Tues- 
day as possible free for the great amount of Union 
business which is now entirely crowded out. 


On Wednesday, the sittings of the Union were 
actually begun at seven o'clock. The Rev. J. 
Lewitt, of Scarborough, preached to a full congre- 
gation in Mansfield-road Chapel. At ten o’clock 
the ministers and delegates assembled for prayer in 
Storey-street Chapel; the service was conducted 
by the Rev. J. Preston, of Halifax : the Revs. R. 
Wallace, of Tottenham ; — Barrass, of Peterboro’ ; 
and Mr. J. S. Wright, of Birmingham, offered 
prayer. At eleven o’clock, when Dr. Underhill 
took the chair, the chapel was crowded in every 
part. The large space on the ground-floor was 
filled to overflowing with delegates ; the galleries 
were occupied by ladies and visitors. Among those 

resent as ministers and delegates we noticed Drs. 

rock, Landels, Green, Thomas; the Revs. A. 
M‘Laren, H. S. Brown, J. H. Millard, R. Marten, 
C. Vince, J. J. Brown, S. H. Booth, D. Jones, W. 
Sampson, Chas. Williams, H. Leonard, M. A., J. 
Webb, S. Green, C. Kirtland, A. Tilly; and Messrs. 
J. S. Wright, of Birmingham; J. P. Bacon, of 
London; Jonathan Angus, of Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
J. W. Sully, of Bridgwater, &c., &c. The readin 
of the Christian greeting from the Congregation 
Union at Ipswich was received with the most 
hearty applause, and the reply was unanimously 
adopted. 

Dr. Underhill, on rising to deliver his address 
as chairman, was greeted with a most cheering 
welcome. His inaugural address on Christian mis- 
sions was listened to with great attention, espe- 
cially the facts which were brought out, or put ina 
new light, relative to the early history and struggles 
of the Baptist Missionary Society. The address 
also was appropriate to Dr. Underhill’s official 
relation to the denomination, and it was one that 
excited deep interest on account of the freshness 
with which the subject was invested. When he 
announced the subject our first feeling was that we 
were, after the whole of the services of Tuesday, 
being overdosed with foreign missions, but this feel- 
ing quickly gave place to what we are sure was a better 
one—that of pleasure in the selection of a topic 
which is not only dear to Baptists and congenial to 
Dr. Underhill’s taste, but which lies at the back of 
most of the enterprises of modern religious aggres- 
sive work. I need hardly say that a cordial vote of 
thanks was awarded to the chairman. 

The Rev. R. Evans, of Burnley, followed with 
an admirable paper on The changes required in 
Sunday-school dt in view of the Education 
Act of 1870.” Though Mr. Evans has never come 
prominently forward till now, his paper more than 
justified the choice made in selecting him for the 
work. He claimed for Nonconformists that they 
have far higher regard for religious instruction than 
the party that is now clamouring for the State to 
give that which it is utterly unfit to secure or 
touch. Mr. Evans carried the large audience alon 
with him from first to last. Two Sunday-sch i 
men of 8 qualifications followed Dr. 
Green, of Rawdon, and Mr. Samuel Watson, of 
London. The former appealed very earnestly to 
the young men and women of culture in our con- 
— to devote themselves to the work of 

unday-school teaching. Mr. Watson’s opinion 
was that all the children of the congregation 
ought to be found in the Sunday-school, and that 
instead of the children of the better class 1 
harm by contact with the rough, they would ten 
ta raise the tone of, and give a higher status to the 
school. The Rev. T. M. Morris, of Ipswich, in- 

uired how far it was advisable to try to restore 
the use of catechisms, or to promote catechetical 
instruction in our Sunday-schools? For his own 
‘ner he was in favour of this kind of instruction ; 
ut he should wish to have the utterance of the 
opinion and experience of the brethren present. 
he discussion was taken up by Dr. Brock, who 


the Rev. W. Woods, of Nottingham, Mr. Compston of 
Leeds, and the Rev. Samuel Cox, of Nottingham, who 
thought that there were few more pressing ques- 
tions than that of the use of a catechism. Cox 
described an experiment he was now working out 
in his own Sunday-school. The children of the 
congregation, both rich and hp were included in 


the classes. Thus they had enough of children 
| who had been well educated at home to give a 


The Rev. E. C. Pike, B. A., of Birmingham, spoke 


We 


pronounced decidedly in favour of a catechism, by 


5 
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healthy tone to the school, so that the question of 
. had never once arisen. : 

The evening meeting was held in the large hall 
of the Mechanics’ Institute, which was crowded to 
excess. Mr. J. S. Wright, of Birmingham, 
occupied the chair, and opened the meeting with 
some practical remarks as to the duty of ministers 
aiding their fellow-countrymen in efforts for civil 
liberty and social progress. He mentioned more 
ae the struggles of the agricultural 

bourers, and the temperance question. The 
address was an earnest and stirring one, which 
we are sure will lead many to ponder more care- 
fully these and other social problenis. 

Dr. Landels then delivered one of the most 
eloquent speeches we have ever had the pleasure 
3 to, yd 5 * * of 3 It 

most masterly effort from inning to the 
end — the descriptions were exact, sol e out 
in sharp outline the characteristics of Ritualism ; 
the argument was most gompact and conclusive, 
and the appeals were overwhelming in their force. 
As extracts may be given in another column from 
a condensed report, we will content ourselves by 
saying that, with a few such deliverances as this, 
not only Ritualism but the State-Church ques- 
tion will be placed in a telling light before the 
people of England. : 

The Rev. Charles Williams followed with an 
address on ‘‘ The State-Church ”; it required almost 
superhuman effort, after the speech of Dr. Landels, 
to sustain the enthusiasm of the audience. How- 
ever, Mr. Williams made some good points, and 
was warmly applauded. The Rev. Hugh Stowell 
Brown then discoursed on The American 
Churches, ” and his address was full of information 
and interest. Mr. Brown dwelt with special 
emphasis on the adequacy of the Voluntary prin- 
. as shown in the provision made for the 
religious needs of the people of the United States. 
He said that he had made particular inquiries from 
all classes and in all directions in the States whether 
there was a desire to bring about the connection 
between the Church and the State, and everywhere 
he met with but one * people of America 
are quite content with the present freedom from 
State preg and control they utterly repudiate 
the idea of wishing to bring about any kind of 

ce between the Government and the Church. 

On 8 morning, at seven o’clock, there was 
a service for the young in Derby-road Chapel, the 
Revs. J. C. Jones, M. A., of Spalding, and T. W. 
Handford, of Bloomsbury Chapel, were the 
preachers. The chapel was well filled, but there 
was not a large number of children present. At ten 
o'clock the morning session commenced with a 
prayer-meeting in George-street Chapel, presided 
over by the Rev. C. Kirtland. The 3 
directed attention to the new constitution of the 
Union, and said it would now devolve on the 
members present to select a vice-chairman who 
would succeed to the chairmanship next year. The 
Rev. W. Walters 2 and the Rev. George 
W. Humphreys, B. A., seconded, that the Rev. 
Charles Stovel be appointed vice-president. This 
was carried with general applause. Mr. Daniels, of 
Birmingham, elicited the heartiest cheers by 
proposing that Dr. Landels' address of the 
previous evening be printed, and a copy sent to 
all ministers of the denomination. This led to a 
long and animated discussion, after which it was 
decided to distribute the address as widely as pos- 
sible. Several donations were promised to aid in 
the circulation. The Rev. G. Short, B. A., of 
Salisbury, followed with a good paper on Spiri- 
tual Life in the Ministry,” and the Rev. T. Goadby, 
B.A., of Chilwell College, read a beautiful and able 
address on The Increase of Spiritual Life in the 
Churches.” Mr. Goadby’s paper was one of pecu- 
liar value, on account of its practical and suggestive 
character. There was a general feeling that after 
such papers it would be appropriate to spend some 
time in united prayer—the chairman said that he 
would not ae upon anyone, but leave it to the 
brethren. The Rev. G. W. Humphreys and two 
others offered up prayer. The Rev. D. Macgregor, 
of Manchester, moved a resolution on the Spiri- 
tual Condition of the Masses.” Few have a better 
right to 3 on this question than Mr. Mac- 
gregor, who is doing a noble work, among the 

ple of Manchester. He was followed by the 
Revs. H. Overbury, of Gorton; D. R. Jen- 
kins, of Salford; and H. Stowell Brown. 
After a very cordial vote of thanks to 
all the friends in Nottingham. Dr. Underhill 
said, before closing, he wished to express his grati- 


- tude for the kindness shown to himself whilst he 


had presided over their gatherings. He thought 


there had not been one word unsuitable to their 


Christian character, and sure he was that they had 
seldom had a series of meetings so deeply devo- 
tional, so characterised by earnest and devoted 
feeling, and so marked by a perfect surrendering of 
themselves to the service and glory of their Master. 


In the evening a public meeting was held in the 
large hall of the Mechanics’ Institute, when J. P. 
Bacon, Esq., of London, presided. We have not 
space to say more than that addresses were deli- 
vered by the Rev. W. Walters on ‘‘ The Quickening 
and Deepening of the Spiritual Life”; by the Rev. 
W. T. Rosevear on ‘‘ The Chief Features of the Age 
in Relation to Christianity.” Mr. Rosevear spoke 
with great power, and his address carried the 
audience up to a high pitch of enthusiasm, The 
Rev. T. C. Page, of Reading, and the Rev. R. P. 
Macmaster, of ord, delivered addresses. 

On Friday morning the mayor, W. Foster, Esq., 
entertained some five — 


of the delegates to a 


| 


cation, he said, 


sumptuous breakfast in the large hall of the 
Mechanics’ Institute ; and thus was brought toa 
close, as far as our knowledge extends, the most 
successful meetings the Baptist Union has ever 
held. Everything affords gratification in the re- 
view—the hospitality of all parties in Nottingham, 
the cordial unanimity and practical nature of the 
business deliberations, the ability brought to bear 
upon the topics dealt with, and, above all, the 
devotional spirit pervading those who attended the 
various meetings. 


~~ 


The regular session of the union commenced on 
Wednesday morning, in Stoney-street Chapel. 
The attendance of ministers and delegates was very 
numerous, and-the galleries were occupied, to a 
considerable extent, by such of the general public 
as sought to be present during the proceedings. 
The chair was en by Dr. Underhill. After a 
devotional service, conducted by the Rev. J. 
Preston, of Halifax, in which several ministers 
took part, 

The CHAIRMAN, before proceeding with his 
* address, nominated the Rev. 5 Teal, of 

Yoolwich, as minute secretary of the union. He 
stated that on the preceding day he received a 
telegraphic message from the brethren ‘meeting at 
Ipswich in connection with the Congregational 

nion. Amid much applause he read the telegram 
and the proposed reply [given in the report of 
the Congre zational Union], which was cordially 
adopted. 

THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 


The PrEsIDENT then delivered his inaugural ad- 
dress, the subject of it being Christian Missions. 
The fact, he said, that the Baptist Missionary 
Society owed its existence to resolutions passed in 
Nottingham by the Northamptonshire Association, 
and the position which he occupied, and had occu- 
pied for nearly a quarter of a century, would be a 
sufficient justification for the course he proposed 
to take. Having given a history of the origin of 
the society, which, he said, was rooted in prayer 
and its earliest a watered by abundant suppli- 

est any one should doubt that God 

was the hearer and answerer of prayer, let the 
most sceptical spirit note the vast results that had 
flowed from the labours and devotedness of earnest 
men. In answer to prayer year by year the barriers 
which severed great nations from truth and know- 
ledge had been thrown down. Within the memory 
of men still living 800,000,000 of human beings had 
become accessible to the preaching of Christ cruci- 
fied. The religious condition, the languages, the 
literature of these multitudes had been explored. 
Within the last half-century the entire Bible had 
been translated into thirty-nine languages outside 
the borders of Christendom, embracing nearly all 
the important languages of the heathen world ; the 
New Testament into thirty-five others; and 
— of the Scriptures into forty-eight more. 
some of their languages had for the first time been 

reduced to a written form, the missionaries catching 
the fleeting sounds as they fell from savage lips, 
and giving . and form to tongues of which 
the literati of Europe had never heard. 
More than ten millions of copies of the sacred 
volume had been scattered broadcast over 
heathen lands, to omit all mention of the 
hundred million copies which the Bible Societies 
of England and America had distributed within 
the borders of Christendom itself. If they turned 
to the labourers in the vast field, the number fell 
little short of two thousand. There were nearly a 
thousand missionary stations occupied by mis- 
sionaries, and nearly three thousand out-stations 
occupied by a native ministry of some sort. Native 
helpers mustered about five thousand, half of whom 
were preachers, and some three hundred acted as 
astors of the native churches which had been 

ormed. The successes of the Gospel in conversion 

were not less remarkable. Numerous islands in the 
Pacific Ocean and in the Antilles had cast aside 


their idols and superstitions and had taken up the 


yoke of Christ. Africa, India, Burmah, China, 
Ceylon, Madagascar, and last of all Japan, pre- 
sented converts numbered by tens of thousands. 
(Cheers.) The President went on to speak of the 
work the society had accomplished in our own land, 
and proceeded to say that it was in London in the 
year 1812 that an endeavour was made to unite in 
one general union the entire body of the Particular 
Baptists throughout the country, its primary view 
being the encouragement and support of the Baptist 
Mission. This was the germ of the Baptist Union 
as it now existed, and he might well urge upon 
them to be faithful to the primary idea of its forma- 
tion. (Cheers.) In Nottingham, too, originated 
the foreign labours of their General Baptistſbrethren. 
Some local circumstances roused the zeal of the 
friends of the Saviour’s cause, and they commenced 
a subscription to support a General Baptist mission. 
It took shape at the following meeting of the 
association in Boston, in 1816. Having referred to 
some of the successes of its labours, the speaker 
asked, as they contemplated the great results of 
the Gospel of Christ that had been given to their 


churches, who was not filled with astonishment and 


compelled to say, What hath God - wrought !” 
Dr. Underhill proceeded to urge the importance cf 
prayer, and to refer to the difficulties which beset 
the path of the missionaries. The love of idols was 
found far more inveterate than was at first supposed 
to be the case. The systems of Eastern philosophy 
and superstition were found to have secured a more 
lasting and unrelenting grasp of their adherents than 
their futility and hood would have led 


present stage. 


them to expect. Their influence pervaded 
every institution of social and political life; 
so that the changes which Christianity aimed to 
produce would constitute, when achieved, one of 
the vastest revolutions that the world had 
ever seen. They were made to stand face to face 
with the actual, and they wrestled not with mere 
flesh and blood, but with gigantic powers of evil, 
and the rulers of darkness of the world. (Cheers.) 
The very bases of their faith were assailed, and 
questionings were rife as to the truth of the principles 
upon which, in sublime confidence, their fathers acted. 
In the bosom of the Christian Church herself ener- 
vating heresies were rife, and worldly prosperity had 
done much to corrupt both the courage and de- 
votedness of her sons. Few answered to the call 
which summoned them from every land, while age, 
disease, and the weariness of long conflict were 
sending the warriors in the actual strife to the 
rear. ere was, indeed, the greatest need that 
they should continue in prayer.” Early diffi- 
culties had been overcom t resources were 
placed at their command by the progress of 
mechanical skill, of philosophical thought, and of 
general knowledge, and by the increase of their 
numbers and wealth; but they were only on the 
threshold of their task. Vast regions stretched 
before them which the foot of the messenger of 
peace had not trodden. The mine was deeper, 
richer than they thought, but the workings pene- 
trated at present only a little way, and the miners 
who were toiling to secure the glittering ore were 
painfully few. More than ever was it necessary 
that prayer should be offered for the increase of 
labourers—of men fitted by natural and acquired 
gifts, by piety and judgment, for the work in its 
There was what might be called 
‘fan arrest of progress. The demand for men 
grew more — than the supply. Not only 
were new peoples made known to them, 3 
in vain for the footfall of them that bring 
tidings, that — peace and salvation.” Take 
our tern Empire as an illustration. In 1852 
there were 459 foreign missionaries employed within 
its circuit ; in 1872, 606, an increase of 32 per 
cent.; whereas the number of of converts, that is, 
communicants, sprang from 22,400 in 1852, to 
78,494 in 1872, an increase of 350 per cent. Having 
alluded to the qualifications of missionaries, the 
speaker said for suitable men they must look pri- 
marily to the churches, and affirmed that no 
minister's education ought to be deemed complete 
in which the history, the principles, the methods, 
and results of modern missionary enterprise did not 
find a prominent place. He suggested the esta- 
blishment in the colleges of a chair of missionary 
history ; and, in conclusion, referred to the 
abounding encouragement to the further prosecu- 
tion of the undertaking of missions to the heathen, 
in the answers to prayer that the church had evi- 
dently received. 

The Rev. A. WILTSHIRE moved, and Mr, PArri- 
son, of London, seconded, a resolution thanking the 
president for his address, and requesting him to 
place it at the disposal of the committee. This was 
unanimously carried. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL EDUCATION. 
The Rev. R. Evans, of Burnley, then read a 
aper on ‘‘Sunday-school Education.“ The primary 

instinct of Nonconformity, he said, compelled it to 
be the friend of education. As a result of recent 
legislation on the subject of elementary education, 
State patronage of denominationalism had been 
greatly extended. Prelates and priests, Anglican 
and Roman, were for once satisfied, and cordially 
embraced. The friendship of Herod and Pilate 
was a dangerous omen. (Laughter.) Nonconfor- 
mists, if only true to themselves, had everything 
to hope and nothing to fear from the progress of a 
sound secular education. The 00 ts. in the 
Sunday-schools to be effective must be raised to a 
proportionately nie standard, and men and 
women of culture belonging to the churches must 
be pressed into the service. He thought the 
religious instruction given in the State-aided day - 
schools was a hindrance to the work of the Sunday- 
school teachers. ‘The essayist deprecated the use 
in the schools of the religious tales which had 
nothing in common with the Divine tenderness 
which was characteristic of the Gospel, and also of 
the ‘‘luscious” hymns which he said vitiated the 
taste, and cherished a spirit of mawkish sentimen- 
tality. The Bible must ever form the Sunday- 
school teacher’s text-book. It was desirable that 
the children should attend the worship of the sanc- 
tuary, as it was only natural thac the Father's 
house should be the children’s home. (Cheers.) In 
conclusion, Mr. Evans impressed ae his hearers 
the importance of holy lives on the part of the 
teachers. 

Dr. GREEN (Rawdon College) moved, and Mr. 
SAMUEL WATSON seconded, a resolution conveying 
the thanks of the union to Mr. Evans, and adding 
that it recognised the duty of pastors and churches, 
rendered by the circumstances of the time more 
imperative than ever, to make provision for the 
Christian instruction of the young, and recom- 
mended that more attention be paid to the Sunday- 
schools. 

The Rev. T. H. MorGan, from the United States, 
being called upon by the president, Lriefly addressed 
the conference, remarking that ia Amevica there 
was no State Church, and the Sunday-school work 
could therefore go on its mission without let or 
hindrance. It was a delightful thing to know that 
no one was recognised by the State because he 
belonged to a particular sect; but that the maitle 
of the State was thrown over all alike. 
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Mr. S. Watson (London) said that no doubt the 
teaching J in their Sunday-schools required to 
be raised. It was a duty that their children 
should attend the Sunday- school, though it might 
be said, and with some show of force, that there 
was danger lest contaminating influences might be 
brought to bear upon them. Still, having had 
experience in Sunday-schvols, he considered the 
. to be greatly exaggerated. The greatest 
and best safeguard, however, was the influence of 
refinement and Christianity at home. The further 

iscussion turned chiefly on the use of catechisms. 
The Rev. J. Morris thought that some kind of 
catechism would be an advantage. Dr. Brock 
(London) said there was a time when he went 
against catechisms, but as he had gone on in life he 
had altered his opinion, and he really did think 
that catechisms would be of great value in their 
schools. The Rev. W. Watters (Birmingham) 
said le had succeeded in introducing a catechism 
into the schools with which he was connected, but 
he had found such unwillingness on the part of the 
teachers to use it that it had been laid aside. He 
strongly deprecated the feeling of antagonism to 
doctrinal teaching which i so largely amon 
the Baptists. The Rev. W. Woops ( ottingham) 
had had various classes, including a teachers’ pre- 
paration class, and, on the whole, he doubted, 
after his experience, whether the catechism system 
was best. The Rev. J. Compron (Leeds) considered 
catechetical instruction important, though it would 
be difficult to find in a Sunday-school teachers all 
of whom could effectively pursue such a plan of 
instruction. The Rev. S. Cox (Nottingham) thought 
there never was a time in the history of their 
churches when it would have been more difficult to 
write such a catechism as would be accepted. 

After some other business the meeting adjourned. 


PUBLIC MEETING. 

A public meeting was held in the evening in the 
Mechanics’ large hall, on which occasion there was 
a very numerous attendance, the building being 
crowded to excess in every part. The chair was 
taken by Mr. J. S. Wright, of Birmingham. After 
the proceedings had been opened with singing and 
prayer, 

he CHAIRMAN said never was there a time when 
it was more incumbent upon Nonconformists to 


speak out boldly. He felt that this was a moment 
in which they ought to be a bulwark, not only 
against Pap ression proper, but that mise- 


rable imitation of it which they saw in the Church 
of England. Though claiming to be a political 
Dissenter, he urged them never to place their 
politics before their religious duties and obligations 
as Nonconformists. Having called for their sym- 
pathy for the agricultural labourers, he appealed to 
he meeting to endeavour to check the drinking 
habits of the people. 
Dr. LANDELS, who followed, delivered an im- 
ressive address on the ‘‘evils of Ritualism.” At 
he outset he explained that he did not apply 


_ “ Ritualism ” merely to the movement which had 


attained such activity in the Church of England. 
Ritualism was a principle—what he understood by 
it was not the movement usually so designated, but 
the principle which really underlay that move- 
ment. He believed that Ritualism had root in two 
conflicting tendencies of our nature, and that out 
of these tendencies Ritualism sprang, teaching men 
te trust in forms and ceremonies. regarded the 
Prayer-book of the Church of England, he called 
their attention to the circumstances under which 
it came into use. They might be told of the evan- 
ical truths it embraced, but even Popery itself 
not been divested of all evangelical truth. He 
affirmed that no man could read that Prayer-book 
with an unbiassed mind, without seeing almost 
everywhere the evidence of Ritualism. Having 
noticed the ordination and baptismal services of the 
Church, together with other of its offices, the 
er continued that Ritualism, according to the 
yer-book, dogged a man from the very begin- 
ning to the end of his life. (Cheers.) It bent over 
his cradle—was at his mother’s knee, as if to 
corrupt his life at its source; it met him at the 
comrounion-table ; it obtruded itself into his sick 
chamber, casting its dark shadow over his death- 
bed ; and, as if eager to keep to him to the last, 
standing in surpliced dignity beside his coffin, it 
there poured out its falsehoods—he might say its 
ies—and blasphemies. (Cheers.) But he must say 
that he was not speaking of men —he was speaking 
of systems. Men were better than systems, and he 
must say of many evangelical clergymen, that he 
would like to copy them. Was it, however, any 
wonder that Evangelical Churchmen had to look on 
deploringly at the way in which Ritualism had 
t? He himself thought that what 
they saw was but the natural result of what they 
found in the Prayer-book. Alas for these good 
Churchmen, they had clung to their Church, extol- 
ling its ‘‘ incomparable liturgy,” and had pretended 
to ieve their Church was the great bulwark 
against Popery! Yet, all the while, Popery had 
been making the most rapid advances within its 
pale. The whole system of Ritualism was elabo- 
rately framed to increase the power of the priest, 
to make him the only means of communication be- 
tween God and man, and to give him power over 
the conscience that he might thus enslave the soul. 
aaa Was it to tolerated? (A voice, 
+ 0. I 
It is bad enough to have a State Church, but to have 
a State Church employing its revenues to teach these 
most wretched, God -dishonouring superstitions is in- 
tolerable. (Loud applause.) If they would propagate 
their silly notions at their own expense, they would 


have a fair field and no favour, anti would be met only 
with the weapons of God's truth. (Applause.) He 
wished for no ution, no lega lrestriction—(Hear 
hear)— but there should be no special privileges derived 
from the emoluments or patronage of the State. (Loud 
applause.) The Evangelicals wished Dissenters to co- 
operate with them in this matter; but if co-operation 
means connivance at that which has wrought such 
fearful evil, if the Dissenters are to be used as cats- 
paws to keep the Evangelicals in the Church—(laughter) 
—then Dissenters must respectfully but firmly decline. 
(Loud applause.) They are not such fools to support 
a system which has led to such a deplorable state of 
things. Let the Ev licals sever themselves from 
the accursed thing, and heart to heart, band to hand, 
the Baptists will join with them in their holy crusade. 
1 With the exception of the Society of 
ends, the hands of no other denomination ia clean. 
(Laughter.) Their position is compromised and their 
testimony weakened by the practice of infant sprinkling. 
(Laughter and loud applause.) If infant N is 
not Ritualism, it is nothing. A ceremony which has 
no efficacy in itself, which is applied to an unconscious 
subject whose senses can never discern that the thing 
has been done, has no parallel or precedent in either 
the Old or New Testament. (Applause.) Another 
matter, though more trifling, which points in the same 
direction, is the donning a particular dress for 
the purpose of preaching the Gospel. (Laughter.) 
Whether intentionally or not it ministers to 
that craving for the sensuous in which Ritualism 
has its root. It would be — for Romig . 
to give le the impression that ministers 
Abr a ee order, when in fact they are 
nothing of the kind. The evil of Ritualism is one in 
which we cannot afford to part with one atom of our 
strength. The Ritualists are men whose efforts no wise 
man will despise. They bring to their work an amount 
of zeal, of energy, and some of them of ta'ent and one- 
ness of purpose, which makes them formidable foes, and 
they are engaged in an attemi t which ought to rouse 
the active hostility of every man who has a regard to his 
rights as a citizen and a man 12 attempt 
which, if successful, will reduce Britons, who have so 
long boasted of their freedom, to a fettered herd of 
superstitious slaves, grovelling at the feet of a ghostly 
hierarchy. Is it ible that England, the herald of 
freedom to the nations, the tes star to which long 
oppressed nationalities have looked in their struggles to 
be free,—is it possible that she will descend from her 
proud position at the bidding of a bastard Popery ? 
(Loud applause.) Shall she prove herself unworthy of 
her martyred heroes by despising the heritage which 
their blood has bought ? shall she, the liberator of the 
nations, spend her revenues in forging fetters for her 
sons—fetters more intolerable than ever galled the 
limbs of pe fetters ber he roomy — 2 3 the 
memory of our martyred fathers, by the imony 
borne to God’s truth on the scaffold and at the stake, 
amid suffocating smoke and scorching flame, by the 
heri they have bequeathed to us, and by the 
example they have set us, let the answer from every ene 
be No.” ( -continued applause.) Unanimous 
voting will no ce ; laudation and tall talk will not 
suffice; but by the enlightened e ition and 
application of the principles of God's Word, b 
such a representation of those principles as wi 
commend them to the attention of intelligent men, 
—by this alone, with God's blessing, can success be 
expected. Never, however, were the prospects of 
victory so, bright as they are to-day. That very Ritualism 
is opening men’s eyes to the fact that Baptist principles 
supply the only ground on which it can be consistently 
and successfully met. ( Applause.) The Establishment 
which has so long been the greatest barrier to progress, 
is falling into pieces through internal strife, and if 
testimony is now borne against the evil it will not be 
unheed At all events, it will shame Evangelical 
Churchmen out of the false — they have occupied, 
and the temporising policy they have pursued so long, 
on pain of their sinking beneath the contempt of the 
civi world. (Applause.) The dial of the world will 
not move backward ; God’s truth is mighty and will 
prevail. Amid the confused din,” said the speaker, 
1 can hear a voice rising loud and clear ; 44 
e the 


a of His witnessing church, ‘ Behold, I 
make all t 


And they that sowed the light aball reap 

The n sheaves of morning. 
(Long-continued applause, which was again and 
again renewed. ) : 

The Rev. CHARLES WILLIAMS, of Accrington, 
then read a paper on The State Church.” He 
said that whatever others 8 do, Baptists can 
never be a party to assist the Evangelicals in driving 
the Ritualists out of the Church of England, that 
they, the icals, might occupy all the pylpits 
and minister at all the altars of the Established 


‘Church. (Applause. ) The only honest course for 


e is to come out from the 
Establishment, and not be partakers in the evil. 
——— He regarded the false and fabled 
octrine of apostolic succession as the root of all the 
evil, The State Church ‘bes forth the pretension 
on behalf of its bishops, that they are the successors 
of the apostles. This claim has recently been 
clearly advanced by Bishop Wordsworth, in the 
cach lg kd te 

. ter. e response o 

the — to his appeal places them beside the 
foremost advocates of religious liberty, and of a true 
New Testament order of the Christian ministry. 
In that pastoral the bishop remarked that John 
Wesley would not be a Wesleyan if he were alive 
now. Very likely not, as it would be very difficult 


the Evangelicals to tak 


to sink or swim as it might. 


for a father to retain his paren and be his own 
child. (Laughter.) In every other sense, however, 
he would be. (Hear, hear.) The ype reminds 
the Christian world once more of Korah and his 
company who were Levites and invaded the offices 
of the priest and were consumed by fire from God, 
and then he says that under the Gospel dispensa. 
tion the same sin may be committed, and those who 
were not members of the Established Church should 
be careful not to commit it, lest hereafter they incur 
a 1 like that of Korah. He (Mr. 
Williams) doubted the apostolic succession of the 
bishops until he began to look into the matter, and 
then he found that they had succeeded to the 


apostles after all—but to the a es in their 
unconverted state. (Loud laughter.) He was 
reminded of a certain interview in a 


book better known among Baptists than even the 
Prayer-book itself, in which they are taught that 
the apostles came unto their Master, and said, 


Lord, we saw one casting out devils in Thy 


name, and we forbad him, because he followed not 
us.” (Laughter and applause.) But the Master 
said, as He would say to Bishop Wordsworth, 
‘‘Forbid him not”; and is it not therefore an 
arrogant usurpation of the authority of Christ, is 
it not an insult to spiritual manhood, for these men 
to do what Moses dared not do, and the apostles 
never attempted after the descent of the Spirit on 
the day of Pentecost? (Loud applause.) How do 
the bishops show that they have succeeded the 
twelve? Paul claimed no authority but over the 
children whom in the Lord he had 1 
Successors to the apostles, indeed! Archbishop 
Tait is of the State appointed to his office; he 
receives—not more, perhaps, than he ought to 
have—a salary of 15,000/. a year, he has two 
palaces, and he says he is a suecessor of the 
apostles. (Laughter.) If an apostle were to come 
back and to see his grace at Windsor Castle dinin 
with the Queen, or in the House of Lords, atti 

in lawn and reclining on those easy benches, or even 
if he were to see the bishops on their thrones in the 
cathedrals, all the bench of bishops combined would 
not be able to persuade the apostle that there was 
the least resemblance between them. (Laughter.) 
He himself did not deny apostulic succession, for 
Christ still calls men to the work ; but what is the 
sign by which a bishop proves his succession? Is 
it by receiving a stipend from the State, guaranteed 
by Act of — ent? Even a bishop might be an 
apostle, as the late Bishop Patteson ; but heſproved 
his succession by his deeds. Baptists reject all 
assumption on the part of a bishop to any authority 
to ordain men who shall have power to absolve from 
ain; but at the same time they earnestly pray that 
the spirit of apostleship may be in all the churches. 
For the rest they cannot by any possibility make 
terms with an Established Church. Their whole 
history forbids it. They would be recreant to their 
pet, and unworthy of their denomination, if they 

id not protest against the endowment of any form 
of faith or worship, and especially if they did not 
bear their testimony to the right of every man to 
worship and serve his God according to the dictates 
of his conscience, without let or hindrance from the 
State. (Loud applause. ) 

The Rev. HucgH SrowzLL BROWN, of Liverpool, 
then delivered a most interesting and comprehensive 
address on the American Churches.“ He said 
that his chief sources of information on the subject 
were a recent three months’ visit to the United 
States, frequent conversations at Liverpool with 
Americans, and the reading of American news- 
papers. Everyone was aware of the plain broad 

t that there was no State-Churchism in the United 
States. The State Churches which existed in the 
country before the revolution had been long since 


abolished, and mainly by those terrible people the 


Baptists. (Laughter.) They took this action, not 
out of resentment for having been bitterly perse- 
cuted, but in pursuance of the great principles to 
which they were so heartily committed. Religion 
was thus, as some people would say, turned adrift, 
homeless and penniless—for nearly all the property 
of the Established Church was devoted to what 
were called secular purposes ; and, doubtless, it had 
done a great deal more good in those uses than it 
had ever done before. When this was done, 
religion was thrown overboard, as some would say, 
Well, it did not sink, 
for it found that it could swim, and had been 
getting on ‘‘swimmingly ever since—(laughter)— 
and been sustained entirely by voluntary effort. 
The position of the United States was peculiarly 
favourable to the development of volun effort ; 
but, at the same time, it must be admitted that it 
was such as to put a very great strain upon the 
voluntary principle, The area that owned the 
authority of the President was all but equal to the 
entire area of the continent of Europe ; and over 
that vast space were scattered forty millions of 
people. Some eight or nine years ago the voluntary 

rinciple had built 54,000 church edifices in the 
Uni States. At that time in England State - 
Churchism and Voluntaryism no more than 
34,000. In the State there was accommodation for 
twenty millions of worshippers, while England 
could seat no more than half that number. Since 
that time there had been progress on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Even in the outlying western dis- 
tricts and in the new settlements there was a very 
fair proportion of church accommodation already 
provided. There was an old proverb which said 
that if an Englishman was cast upon a desert island, 
his very first care would be to build an alehouse. 
From all that he (Mr. Brown) could hear, one of 


the first things to which any band of settlers 
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applied itself was the construction of a church. 
Very many of the edifices in the cities were hand- 
some, and some were really magnificent. The Sun- 
day-school was not held in the cellar, but in spacious 
and cheerful rooms; and, what was best of all, 
cleanliness, worthy of the best days of Solomon’s 
Temple, was the order everywhere. In the rougher 
places the churches were made of wood, and were 
sometimes moved whole from place to place when a 
new location was required. With the quantity 
of the church accommodation no fault could be 
found ; and as to the quality of it the only fault he 
could find was that it was a little too ornate, and 
there was rather too much of luxury about it. Im- 
mense sums were spent on the construction of the 
churches, and the cost was cleared off with the 
rapidity and energy that characterised most of the 
movements of the Americans. The liberality with 
which the churches were sustained was just as sur- 
prising as the other characteristics. Pew-rents were 
almost universal, and it was common for persons to 
ay as much for one sitting as was paid in England 
or a whole pew. Under these circumstances the 
Christian ministry was fairly sustained, on the 
whole decidedly better than in this country. The 
provision that was made for the education of the 
ministry appeared to be very extensive. There were 
more than forty colleges in the United States, 
which were attended by large numbers of men 
preparing for the ministry. Besides these colleges 
there were many theological institutions to which 
ministerial students who had left the colleges 
ag for the further prosecution of their studies. 
The ministers in most of the congregations in 
America 3 1 ge to be very learned men, for they 
were nearly all Doctors of Divinity. (Laughter.) 
They called him (Mr. Brown) Doctor, but he 
assured them that he had no right to any such 
designation. They seemed surprised at being 
informed that the Baptists in England were de- 
plorably deficient in all such honours, and that 
with some of the English ministers who possessed 
them he did not know where those honours had 
been conferred upon them, and nobody knew why. 
(Great laughter.) He could not say that everything 
he saw and heard in America was exactly to his 
mind. The ay did not join in the singing as 
they ought to do, or rise when the singing took 
place. They generally sat and listened to the organ 
and the salaried choir. The ‘‘ minstrels,” though 
few in number, very often received amongst them 
400/. or 500/. a year for their services, and they 
certainly sang very well and very much in character. 
He was very much annoyed one day, after the 
usual preliminary performance on the organ, and 
before the service commenced, to hear the minister 
say, We shall continue our devotions by a hymn.” 
The minister then gave out the 27th hymn, where- 
upon one of the minstrels in the organ loft rose, 
and sang a solo in a mournful, drowsy manner and 
tone wonderfully befitting the language of the 
verse, which was— 
In vain we tune our formal songs; 
In vain we strive to rise; 
Hosannas languish on our tongues, 
And our devotion dies. 

(Great laughter.) He thought it would be better if 
the Americans used their Bibles more in their 
laces of worship. Listening seemed to be their 
idea, and some of them called the called the church 
the audience-room or the auditorium. Another 


practice common among the ministers was that of 


reading their sermons. He believed that in pro- 
portion as that practice prevailed there would be 
a sad diminution of pulpit power, and a loss of 
that directness of appeal which was so N 
important. And possibly the churches of all denomi- 
nations in America might be greatly advantaged if 
they were more given to a full, plain, and constantly 
reiterated statement of the broad, practical truths 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. He feared that the 
preaching ran too much in the direction of the 
philosophical essay. There was one thing more 
which he could say, let who would affirm on the 
contrary, and that was that there was not in the 
United States anything which deserved to be 
called a desire for the State 
religion, or for having religion in any way sub- 
sidised by the State. (Applause.) Statements to 
the contrary had lately been current in this 
country, but the fact was that there was no such 
desire among the American people. Taken alto- 
ether, the American churches, from the St. 

awrence to the Gulf, and from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, were, whatever might be their faults, a 
splendid and conclusive testimony to the indestruc- 
tible vitality, the unlimited power, and the 
practical efficacy of the voluntary principle. (Loud 
applause. ) 

The meeting was concluded with the doxology 
and the benediction. 


The second session of the union was held on 
Thursday in George-strect Chapel, and was pre- 
ceded by a service for Sunday-scholars and youn 
people in Derby-road Chapel. After a devotion 
service, conducted by the Rev. C. Kirtland, 
London, thej president (Dr. Underhill) took the 
chair. | 
The PRESIDENT said that at a special meeting of 
the union in July the constitution of the union 
was under consideration, and several alterations 
were adopted, to come into operation immediately 
after the autumnal session at Nottingham. One of 
these alterations was the ys rene ge of a vice- 
president, who was to succeed to the presidential 
chair. The Rev. Charles Stovel was now elected to 


that office, and the Rev. Charles Kirtland was | success, 


— 
— — 


establishment of 


appointed delegate to the Scotch Baptist Union. A | 
to 


good deal of discussion arose on the pro 
circulate Dr. Landels’ paper on The Evils of 

2 the following resolution 
was adopted: 


Ritualism, ond even 
That the Rev. Dr. Landels be requested to allow his pa 
to be printed and placed at the disposal of a — 382 
circulation, and that contributions be collected for the purpose 
of meeting the expenses. 

The rev. Doctor said he would be happy to give the 
address to the committee. No doubt it would 
bring him into a great deal of trouble, but, if it 
did, he was sure that they would be ready to stand 
by him. (Cheers.) He would only add—it was 
the expression of a conviction—that he believed, 
though the address might have startled some of 
their more timid brethren on the previous night, 
they would all have to say precisely the same things 


before long. (Cheers.) 
THE INCREASE OF SPIRITUAL LIFE IN THE 
CHURCHES, 


The Rev. G. SHort (Salisbury) read a paper 
dealing with the above subject. He said, at the 
outset, that the fact that the Holy Spirit was the 
great want of the Church was fast becoming the 
cry of all evangelical sections. They could scarcel 
take up a religious paper or magazine without find- 
ing that attention was called to this. It was gene- 

y confessed that it was not culture they wanted, 
or intellect, or argument, or a higher standard of 
preaching, or a better organisation, or even multi- 
plied agencies. It was not one or all of these that 
constituted the great need—it was the Holy Spirit. 
This was the intrinsically excellent, universally- 
needed gift, without which all others would be null 
and void, but with which they were much to be 
desired. He was sure that the brethren generall 
would agree with this sentiment. They resented, 
however, the implication that they were entirely 
without proofs of God’s power and blessing. Yet 
the Holy Spirit was indeed the want of their minis- 
try, though it was not that they were unsound in 
the faith. In speaking of prayer, Mr. Short con- 
tinued that they might depend upon it that they 
would not have the baptism on high unless there 
was a moral r on their part to receive it. 
The question, then, was, what hindered? He 
asked, was there really a felt sense of their need of 
God’s Holy Spirit ? ey lived in days of excite- 
ment and bustle, and, in the coming conflict, they 
dared not be recreant in the strife. They aspired 
to carry the standard of the Lord and to plant it in 
advance of where their fathers fell. (Applause.) 
But they knew that in seasons of great political or 
ecclesiastical agitation, circumstances were not 
favourable to the cause which they themselves had 
so much atheart. And then, the knowledge which 
most of all availed the minister was, of course, that 
derived from God’s own book. In conclusion, he 
said that he had stated nothing new, and that his 
lessons were plain, but he urged upon them to aim 
at a more profound sense of their need of a higher 
spiritual life, believing they might soon expect great 
things. (Applause. ) 

The Rev. T. T. GoapBy, B.A. (President of Chil- 
well College), also read a paper on the same subject. 
The question as to how should the spiritual life of 
their churches be increased had been much dis- 
cussed of late, and had received so many solutions, 
of such variety, that one could hardly hope to say 
anything of it that had not been said before. In 
his address, which was restricted to twenty minutes, 
he asked them to look to the spiritual life itself for 
an answer—the spiritual life in the law of its origi 
and growth. He would not stop to consider what 
was the spiritual life, or the mystery of its be- 

inning and progress, nor would he seek to show how 
it was a law to itself. Their one question was the 
increase of that life. The increase of spiritual life 
must be sought after the manner, and in the 
way, in which the spiritual life in its com- 
mencement (which was equally God’s free gift) 
must be sought. As to the wth of the 
Divine life, it was promoted and advanced by the 
Word of God and by prayer—by solitary converse 
with God, and by individual consecration to his 
service. The direct converse of the soul of man 
with God, and of God with the soul of man, must 
be their aim. All their service must be done unto 
Him, and their tasks received from His hand. The 
solitary communion with God was too little prac- 
tised in this busy age, and it was too seldom 
enforced as essential to godliness. In spiritual life 
they often needed repose more than activity, and 
leisure for thought and prayer. They should also 
consider the rule, ‘‘Study not many things, but 
much.” The Word of God and prayer came toge- 
ther. In the Reformation—in the rise and growth 
of Puritanism—in the revival of the last century, 
the Word of God and prayer played a conspicuous 
part, and was a source of spiritual strength. And 
churches, like empires, had their crises. The 
reached a period in their history, at times, whic 
was either the beginning of new triumphs, or the 
beginning of the end. Such a period, as it seemed 
to him, their churches were fast approaching—if, 
indeed, they had not reached it. Never was their 
outward condition more favourable, their material 
resources more abundant, their facilities for reli- 
gious worship and opportunities greater; and 
never did their position and privileges lay upon 
them a heavier burthen of duty. Nevertheless, it 
was felt that their churches were not telling, in 
their influence and power, as they should tell upon 
the worldliness of the age. They needed life— 
more life, and still more life. Their activity was 
out of proportion to their real godliness and 


What they required so much was 


— — 


— — 


larger e and mightier spiritual foroes. 
( se 


Rev. J. C. Jonzgs (Spalding) proposed, and 

the Rev. H. C. LEONARD ( or) seconded, a 
resolution of thanks to the ers of the papers, 
with an expression of sympathy for the fervent 
aspirations therein contained. After some remarks 
from Mr. WHALING (Brompton) and Mr. VARLEY 
(London), several gentlemen offered prayer, and 
the resolution was then put and unanimously 
carried. | 

It was resolved to devote a portion of the after. 
N to special prayer for an increase of spiritual 

e. 

The Rev. Duncans McGrecor (Manchester) 
moved the following resolution :— 


That this union, deploring the spiritual condition of our 
fellow-men not reached by the ordinary services of our places 
of worship, urges upon our denomination the duty of bringing 
them directly under the power of the Gospel. 


He threw out a number of suggestions for solvin 
this difficult problem. Amongst them were 
placing of their colleges so as to bring them in 
actual contact with their fellow- men; a separation 
between the secular and the spiritual in the train- 
ting of their ministers ; the occasional turning of 
the revenues of their coll not merely to the 
education of students, but to opening-up new 
places, and the breaking-up of fallow ground. The 
members of their churches who were satisfied with 
hearing one sermon a-day should devote the other 
rtion of the day to preaching the Gospel. Rich 
ptists had no fight whatever to amass their 
wealth among the poorer class, and then retire into 
the rural districts away from them. The result of 
the carrying out of his suggestions would not be 
outward splendour, not perhaps even success, but 
a time of refreshing from the Lord. | 
The Rev. H. Oversury (Manchester) seconded 
the resolution, remarking that where the 
churches failed was in securing to the congrega- 
tion the children who had left the Sunday-school. 
The Rev. Dr. Jenxins (Salford), while advoca- 
ing outdoor ** criticised the style adopted 
by some such preachers, who sought to terrify their 
audience instead of teaching them the love of Christ. 
zo Rev. H. StowEitt Brown = it might to a 
arge extent prevent unnecessary discouragement to 
ne that there has not been any alienation of the 
working > of the country from the institutions 
of religion, the means of grace, and the preaching of 
the Gospel. They were just as much inclined to 
take their share in religious work as at any former 
riod. From thirty to thirty-three years ago he 
imself was one of 600 in a large railway engine 
shop at Wolverton, and he knew the men very well, 
tod’ out of those 600 only seven were ever in the 
habit of going to any place of worship. Of those 
seven two were Roman Catholics, one a Wesleyan, 
one a Congregationalist, two Baptists, and one a 
Churchman who afterwards became a Baptist. He 
did not think that amongst any body of 600 working 
men a less interest in matters of religion would be 
found. He recommended that, in order to deal 
ractically with this 4 — young men, after 
eaving college, should apprentice themselves for 
some years to {some experienced minister, who 
would give them a training such as no college could 
vo. 
The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


A resolution on The Duty of the Churches with 
regard to Ritualism and ~ 4 gg which was to 
have been brought forward by Dr. Price, of Aber- 
dare, and the Rev. J. Bloomfield, of Gloucester, 
was omitted for want of time. 

Dr. Brock (London) then moved a vote of thanks 
to the local committee for their successful efforts 
for the due holding of the session, and to the 
Baptists and members of other denominations at 
Nottingham for the very kind and generous recep- 
tion which they had given to their numerous guests. 
He spoke in the warmest terms of the hospitality 
which the te had received from the people of 
Nottingham. Mr. Paul seconded the repels, 
which was carried amid applause, and the singing 
of the Doxology brought the autumnal season of the 
union to a close. 


THE REVIVAL OF RELIGION. 


In the evening a public meeting was held in the 
Mechanics’ large hall, when the chair was taken by 
Mr. J. P. Bacon, of London. There was a very 
numerous attendance, the building, as on the occa- 
sion of each of the two meetings, being crowded. 
The CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, spoke 
at some length on the subject of prayer. He laid 
particular stress on fait Pare, and, after 
some observations on this head, called upon the 
Rev. W. Watters (Birmingham), who spoke on 
„The quickening and deepening of the spiritual 
life.” He was followed by the Rev. W. T. Rosx - 
Mow of Coventry, who indicated two or three of 
the forms in which the antagonism of modern 
society to the Christian religion was manifestin 
itself, and the way in which that antagonism shoul 
be met. The spirituality of God and man was the 
truth now confronting the religions of rite and 
form, and would ultimately sweep them away. The 
truth of the personality of God in Christ was now 
confronting modern atheism, and would at length 
strike it dead: the truth as to the priesthood of 
Christ was confronting, and would at length take, 
the advancing priesthood of Christendom and would 
hurl them back into their native homes in the dead 

; and the truth of the self-sacrifice of Christ 
which condensed the infinite love of God into one 
great act for saving men, was confronting the 
world’s selfishness, the hard spirit of utilitarianism, 
and would at length soften it and make it tender, 
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and send it along the line of railroads, and shipping, 
and telegraphs, along the line of this modern civili- 
sation, as a minister of mercy to bring the nations 
home, to bring back the poor, sinning, and weeping 
world to its Saviour. (Loud applause.) The Rev. 
T. C. Paces, of Reading, said he believed that the 
work which God had given to the men of the 
closing part of the nineteenth century to do, was 
to complete the reformation commenced in the six- 
teenth century, by going to a state of things in 
doctrine and ritual and organisation of the Church 
corresponding with that which was found, not in 
the fourth century, but in the early part of the 
first, the authoritative records of which were found 
only in the New Testament. To that consumma- 
tion earnest Christian men of all nations were now 
disposed to turn their attention. One of the good 
results that would come out of the evil of the 

resent Ritualistic reaction seemed to be this, that 
the compromise entered into some 300 years ago 
could no longer stand. (Hear, hear.) The Rev. 
R. P. MacmastTEr followed with an address on the 
subject of — life being the great need of the 
churches, after which a hymn was sung, and the 
meeting was closed with prayer. 


THE MAYOR'S BREAKFAST. 


On Friday morning the Mayor of Nottingham 
(Mr. W. Foster) entertained about 500 delegates 
and friends at breakfast in the large hall of 
the Mechanics’ Institution, which was tastefully 
arranged for the occasion. The Mayor, who pre- 
sided, briefly expressed the pleasure he felt at 
meeting them that morning. 

Dr. UNDERHILL, President of the Union, said the 
Mayor would be gratified to see by the attendance 
that 1. highly the delegates and friends 
appreciated his kind and gracious hospitality. He 
was sure he only express 
when he said their visit to Nottingham had been 
one of exceeding pleasure. (Cheers.) He was just 
old enough to remember the time when — a 
gathering as that would have been both impossible 
and absurd. He remembered as a boy that the 
Baptiste and Dissenters generally were treated with 
scorn and contempt, and that the mayor of a lead- 
ing city of England should venture to call a number 
of gentlemen like themselves together, and enter- 


tain them er as they had been entertained 
that morning, would have been regarded as one of 


the seven wonders of the world. (Laughter and 
applause.) They had waited for those privileges 
some two hun years, and though they had 
been called disloyal to the Crown of England, it 
was well known to them that there had never been 
a body in this country more loyal than Dissenters 
and Nonconformists. (Cheers.) He thought it 
was not likely now that they should lay aside that 
measure of respect and regard for the Sovereign of 
these realms which they had hitherto shown, and 
he thought they * * themselves 
that for many years they had had sovereigns occu- 
pying the throne of England dealing impartially 
and graciously with all classes of their subjects. 
He trusted that the honours of the Crown would 
not be showered upon any any particular section of 
the community, but that citizenship would 
be the standard by which men should be judged. 
(Cheers. ) 

The Rev. W. R. Stevenson (Nottingham) spoke 
of the harmony which prevailed among the different 
Nonconformist denominations of Nottingham, and 
remarked ‘that they had amongst them at that 
athering representatives of the Independents, the 
resbyterians, and several branches of the Methodist 
a: (Cheers. ) : 

The Rev. Dr Brock said that the first petition 
he signed was for Catholic emancipation. He had 
often been asked whether he had not regretted it. 
He did not care what had come of it, or what would 
come of it: the emancipation of their Roman 
Catholic fellow-subjects was right. (Cheers.) 
Whatever inconveniences arose out of doing right 
—let them put the right above everything else— 
(applause)—and if anything was right, it was the 
giving freedom to every citizen of the country to 
worship according to the dictates of his conscience. 
(Cheers.) He signed the petition for the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. It was a 
real time of fighting then. They were assailed— 
— (eee 08 every side. His old father 
was sent to Exeter gaol for distributing tracts, and 
the windows of the Sunday-school which he (the 
speaker) attended, were broken. Those were times 
worth living in, he could tell them. (Laughter.) 
The blessings they now enjoyed were due to the 
faithfulness of their fathers, and he appealed to 

them to be true to the fidelity to one e which 
had been handed down to them. (Cheers.) 


The Rev. Dr. Tuomas (ex-president of the Union), 
in the course of some remarks, said he was sure the 
Principality of Wales would work with them in 
endeavouring to check the tide of Ritualism, of 

scepticism, and infidelity. 
: r. UNDERHILL moved a formal vote of thanks to 
the Mayor for his hospitality, which was seconded 
by the Rev. H. S. Brown, and unanimously 
carried. The Mayor brietly acknowledged the 
compliment. 

The Rev. Mr. Parsons, from Australia, then 
addressed the meeting. He said the battles they 
were fighting here were with them in the colonies 
. State and Church were entirely separate, 
and the Churchmen themselves were the most 
enthusiastic in acknowledging the advance which 
had been brought about. In the colony of Victoria 
they had secular, compulsory, and free education, 


the feelings of them all 


Portuguese * i i land. 
fiahed by request.) (Lon 1 Co.) 


and they would have it in South Australia within 
the next twelve months. 


The ings were brought to a close by 
prayer. | 


Titernture. 


— — 
A RABBT HN SERMHONS.“ 


There has recently been a great division 
amongst the Jews. The most conservative 
“ances eee. on the face of the earth, they have 
been involved in the gathering trail of libe- 
ralism. There are now advanced Jews and con- 
servative Jows—Jews holding stiffly by the old 
forms and ceremonies, and Jews who desire in 
some degree to modify and advance. Rabbi 
Artom would seem to be of the wise and 
moderate, who seemg the wisdom of the old, 
cleave to it; and yet do not wholly stuff their 
ears, even though it were with the wise man’s 
wax, against the demands of modern science 
and later knowledge. Rabbi Artom is learned, 
thoughtful, and ready to look abroad on the 
things of others, though it were only that he 
may the better set forth and illustrate the 
beauty and grandeur of tho old economy ard 
ceremonial. But it is with less firm mind that 
this can be done nowadays than of old time. 
Rabbi Artom mourns that the ‘‘ new-born 
spirit of inquiry and cavil has taken the place 
of obedience to the Master's voice.” And he 
plaintively confesses that ‘‘ the old anxious and 
‘general desire to acquire a language of our 
„national language, and through it of the 
‘‘ majestic productions of the genius and learn- 
„ing of our great authors and teachers, has 
‘yielded to a craving for the thousand super- 
‘ficial trifles which constitute the glittering 
‘* surface-education of modern days.“ 

Rabbi Artom’s sermons remind us in every 
sentence of the firmly-linked chain of dogma— 
of the interlaced network of ceremony, on 
which the Jewish faith rests. He is strong on 
the height aud pyrity of its morality, of course, 
and depreciates istian morality a little— 
though rather inconsistently, seeing that he 
elsewhere makes it all out to be derived from 
Moses and from the sages of tradition; and 
sometimes he even resorts to logical subterfuge 
to get a point against it, as where he says that 
the expression—‘‘ compel them to come in — 
sanctions proselytism by force,“ and when 
he builds a condemnation of Christianity on 
the idea that it teaches inevitably the doctrine 
of eternal punishment—a point on which we 
are astonished to find such a man blundering— 
seeing that most learned men nowadays agree 
that the passages by which the doctrine is 
supposed to be supported are susceptible of a 
translation and interpretation which certainly 
would not favour it. 

But Mr. Artom is always clear and thought- 
ful; sometimes he is eloquent; and we can 
2 nothing better than for some prej u- 
di people to read, say, the sermons on 
„Woman and the Passover” and The Home 
„Sanctuary —in which the Jewish desire 
after purity, domestic and personul, is very 
powerfully set forth. Of Jewish morals 
generally, Mr. Artom says :— 

„There is no corner in the field of morals that 
Judaism has not tilled and made fruitful. Just like 
the rainbow, which, while it exhibits to the human eye 
the seven prismatic colours, contains really sixty-six 
different but harmonious ations, so Judaism, after 
having rigorously prescribed justice and hinted. that 
charity is above worship and religious performance, 
descends to its various parts, to its minutest details, to 
its most delicate graduations. Well acquainted with 
human nature, it takes the utmost care to make a 
great distinction between almsgiving and charity, 
which are so often mistaken for each other—a mistake 
which leads the wealthy to believe that they have 
complied with the claims of charity when they have 
distributed abundant alms. ‘Charity,’ says tradition, 
‘is superior to alms in three things: first, the latter 
is practised only by meaus of property ; the former by 
all that man possesses—property, body, and soul ; 
second, the latter is practised only in behalf of the 
poor, the former in behalf of the poor and the rich, 
whose tears charity can wipe, and whose sorrows it can 
soothe ; third, the latter is practised in behalf of the 
living, and the former in f of the living and the 
dead. We have no temple, no altar, we can no longer 
show repentance by fices. But there is somethin 
that can be equivalent for all these charity. All soci 
and individual duties are strongly recommended by 
Judaism, py aged they nce 4 — 1 
to respect for our nts. strict probi or to 
obedience to Po are authority. at the jm" of 
our duties towards ourselves. are placed modesty, re- 
serve, charity, purity of habits and thoughts. ‘The 
idea of vice is considered as worse than vice itself.’ 
Guided by the loftiest principles of tolerance, Judaism 
teaches that the followers of other creeds may enjoy 
eternal felicity, provided they live a righteous life. 
‘ Charity can atone for all their errors,’ 

* and the world can see the wholesome effect of these 
sublime lessons. To them we owe our astonishing pre- 
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servation as a nation, and the vitality with which we are 
still endowed. To their vivifying power we owe that 
great aptitude for civilisation an which sur- - 
prises the most enlightened philosophers. To their 
ew gg influence we are indebted for the virtues 
which adorn every Jewish family—union, harmony, 
sobriety, purity, and sanctity. se many are the 
Jewish women whose names have been d into the 
mire before the judges, and before the unforgiviog 
tribunal of pnblic opinion? They are wives, good 
mothers, and know how to respect themselves. Our 
moral laws are their safeguard. How many are the 
Jews who have attempted to take the life of their 
neighbours? When has a Jewish hand wrought such 
tragic deeds as frequently disgrace modern society ? 
How often has a Jewish name been registered in the 
records of justice with a note of undying infamy? Our 
moral laws have always been our guardian angel.” 

In this way Mr. Artom traces all the Jewish 
greatness to moral and religious grounds :— 

The vitality of our race and religious doctrine may be 
considered a wonderful monument, resting upon a three- 
fold ae ae three great pillars. All of them must 
be prese , for all of them are equally indi sable. 
‘Dogmas, religious acts, and morals’ are the three 
pillars which we are called upon to preserve and defend 
at whatever cost. By their means the little bush will 
be saved from destruction, by whatever fire it may be 
enveloped ; by their means we shall enable ourselves to 
accomplish our mission, which consists in spreading all 
over the earth the pure and true knowledge of the One 
God. The conversion of the world to our ideas is not a 
light work, it cannot be done all in one day. We must 
then labour with constancy and perseverance, and teach 
our creed silently, by our example, by a noble and pure 
life, which will assuredly be more persuasive than the 
most powerful eloquence, it will master all resistance 
and lead the nations to truth.” 


We cannot but feel reverence for a faith which 
at this late time of day can inspire its followers 
with such sublime hopes—hopes which give sap 
to their toilsome lives, and sometimes blossom 
out into flowers of surpassing beauty in act and 
self-sacrifice. All honour to old Judaism— 
doubtless, it still has some great part to play in 
the drama of human development, that in God’s 
1 it remains so strong and hopeful. 

e remember once hearing a very gifted but 
eccentric thinker declare in the midst of a 
number of missionaries that he ‘‘ would not 
like to see the last Jew converted; and reading 
Mr. Artom’s sermons we feel a sort of half-sym- 
pathy with the sentiment. There is such a 
sublime resolution about it, such a massive self- 
sufficience. To a Christian, it is apt to seem a 
blind Samgon; but such it can hardly ever 
seem to itself. The following legend from the 
Talmud quoted by Mr. Artom—very powerfully 
sets forth the dignity of woman, bringing out 
into a strong light the high idea which the 
sages of tradition entertained for them :— 

% Alexander the Great arrived with his victorious 
army before a town inhabited only by women, and pre- 
pared for the attack. The women sent him this mes- 
sage: Why dost thou wage war against ua? If thou 
vanquishest, thou wilt have no glory, for the world will 
say, This great hero has conquered women.“ And if 
the battle end in our triumph, then thy shame will be 
greater, since thou wilt have fallen by the hand of 
women.’ Alexander offered unto them an honourable . 
peace, and asked for provisions. The women brought 
unto him gold bread in gold plates. ‘ Why,’ said the 
King, do they eat gold in this country? ‘Certainly 
not, answered the shrewd women; but is there no 
bread in thy empire that thou hast come to seek bread 
in our land?’ Then Alexander departed with his sol- 
diers ; but, before starting, he wrote these words upon 
the gate of that town: ‘I, Alexander of Macedonia, 
was heedless and without prudence, until I came to 
this African country, and learnt wisdom from the 


women.. 

We have read these sermons with great plea- 
sure, admiring their elevated thought, their 
learning, and the fine domestic feeling which is 
diffused through them. And when we learn 
from the preface that only a few years ago the 
English was a language unknown to the author, 
we are filled with wonder at the rare ease and 
mastery in it that he has attained in so short a 
time. 


Gleanings, 
—— 


American female newspaper reporters are now to 
be found in all parts of the world. Sixteen went to 
the Vienna Exposition. 

Large supplies of wheat, says the Times, are on 
their way to this country from Spain, Russia, 
Australia, the United States, and Canada. 

United States papers say that the Bureau of 
Statistics reports that 18,000 Americans went to 
Europe this summer. 

An Illinois editor does not think much of fishiug 
as a sport. He says, We stood all day in the 
river last week, but caught nothing until we got 
home.“ 

In a message to the members of an art class at 
Nottingham Mr. Ruskin remarks that they have 
‘‘ empty little egg-shells of heads.” Not one in a 
million of them, he adds, could ever be great in 
anything. 

A newly-married couple found themselves in a 
railway carriage with only one fellow- r, 
who appeared to sleep profoundly. Soon the lady 
began to call the sleeper all the ugly names that 
natural history can supply. The traveller, roused 
up, begged the lady to him a Noah’s Ark” at 
once, aiid allow him to sleep quietly. 
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James Jenkins,” said a schoolmaster to his 
pupil, ‘‘what is an average?” “A thi sir,” 
answered the scholar, promptly, ‘‘that hens lay 
eggs u „ Why do you say that, you silly 
boy?” asked the r ge. Because, sir, 
said the youth, 1 heard a gentleman say the 
other day as a hen would lay, on an average, a 
hundred and twenty eggs a- year.“ 


Poisonous ALcoHOL.—Dr. Edgar Sheppard has 
done service to the public by pointing out the 


fact that, whereas poisoning by adulterated milk 
has excited the terror and indi nation of the public, 
28 by adulterated alcohol is probably pro- 
ucing much more disastrous effects without any 
suspicion of their real cause being aroused. Few 
are so well able to judge of the effect of alcohol in 
— insanity as the superintendent of a 
unatic asylum ; and, after twelve years’ service in 
this capacity, Dr. Sheppard estimates that no less 
than from 30 to 40 per cent. of the cases are due, 
either directly or indirectly, to alcoholic 
drinks. The miserable consequences of sottish- 
ness—the headache, vitia stomach, undue 
thirst, and dipsomaniacal craving, are not due to 
the alcohol itself, but to the amylic, or fusel 
oil with which it is flavoured. It is worthy of con- 
sideration how far the injurious effects mf the use 
of alcohol in England are due to the fusel oil with 
which it is habitually flavoured. It may be that 
Dr. Sheppard somewhat over-estimates the influence 
of this; for drunkenness and its attendant evils 
may follow the use of the finest wines totally inno- 
cent of amylic alcohol. The analogy of absinthe in 
France, however, gives t weight to Dr. Shep- 
_pard’s suggestion that the legislature ought to ap 
point a commission of inquiry into this subject, and 
where such enormous interests are at stake any 
method which affords the least hope of lessening 
the drinking customs of this country and their dire- 


ful consequences ought to be rly adopted. — 
British Medical cee re 1 


Births, Marringes, and Benths. 


A uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) is made 
for announcements under this heading, for which 
postage-stamps will be received. All such an- 
nouncements muat be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender. | 


BIRTHS | 


SPICER.—Oct. 19, at 12, Marloes-road, Kensington, W., the 
wife of Edward Spicer, late of Woodside, Muswell Hill, of 


a son. 

JOSCELYNE.—Oct. 19, at Shepton Mallet, Somerset, the 
wife of the Rev. A. F. Joscelyne, B.A., of a daughter. 

JOHNSON .—Oct. 20, at Penzance, the wife of the Rev. A. 
W. Johnson, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 
KNOTT—CHAMBERS.—Oct. 8, at Albion Chapel, Ashton- 
under-Lyne, by the Rev. John Hutchison, Arthur Buckley 
Knott, 4. of Huyton, near Liverpool, to Sarah Ann, only 
— * of R. H. Chambers, Esq., Richmond-hill, Ashton- 
under-Lyne 


yne. 

DARBY—WILLCOCKS.—Oct. 14, at Eecleston- street 
Chapel, Eccleston-square, — Rev. H. Simon, of Stam- 
ford-hill, assisted by the Rev. J. Hiles Hitchins, John 
Clark Darby, Esq., Jun., of Elizabeth-street, Eaton-square, 
to Eleanor, widow of the late ‘Thomas Willcocks, Esq., of 
Albion-road, Stoke Newington. 

HIGHTON +FRIEND.—Oct. 16, at London- road Congre- 
omen Chapel, Brighton, by the Rev. J. B. Iren, M. A., 

Edward George * ¾ of Brighton and Clapham, to 

2 og secon mg oH of Daniel Friend, Esq., of 

8 


, ville, Brighton, 
MURRELL—RAINS.—Oct. 21, at Stockwell Baptist 
* * by the Rev. C. H. ag pe Charles, second sen 
of W. C. Murrell, Esq., of the Lawn, South Lambeth, to 
Alice Elisa, elder daughter of John Rains, Esq., of the 
Oaks, Nightingale-lane, Clapham Common. 
— — 


FUNERAL REFORM. 


The LONDON NECROPOLIS COMPANY conducts 
Funerals with simplicity, and with great economy. Prospec- 
tus free.—Chief Office, 2, Lancaster-place, Strand, W.C. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Wednesday's Gazette.) 

An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
for the week ending on Wednesday, Oct. 15, 1873. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 

Notes issued . . . £34,209,815,Government Debt.211,015,100 
Other Securities. 3,984,900 
GoldCoin&Bullion 19,209,815 

Silver Bullion — 


234,209,815 234,209,815 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Propr’tor’s Capit’]£14,553,000,Government Secu- 
Rest......... . 3,139,652) rities, (ine. dead 
Public Deposits.. 4,316,070 ight annuity).£13,231,229 
Other DR „ 20, 431,595 Other Securities. 21,801,732 
Seven . and Notes .. 7,848,050 
other Bills .... 453,680 Gold & Silver Coin 512,986 
£42,893,997 £42,839,997 
Oct. 16, 1873. S. O. Grav, Deputy Chief Cashier. 


“HEALTH Is EVER THE HANDMAID OF HAPPINESS,” 
often the sole sustainer of existence.—Good health depends on 
pure blood, coursing througb sound and appreciating animal 
organs. It behoves all persons desirous of retaining health 
to maintain every organ of the body in the full performance 

of its natural duty by the use occasionally of some alterative 
like Holloway’s purifying and corrective wedicine, which is 
competent to correct the first indications of disease, and able 
at once to restore any erring organ into precise harmony with 
its fellows. The simple expedient of rectifying the firsc sign 
of irregularity, will spare much suffering and es! serious 
illnesses, which ever wait on unusual weather. Holloway’s 
Pills remove digestive derangements, bilious disorders, and 
intestinal irritations, 
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CORN EXCHANGE, Manx Lanz, Monday, Oct, 20. 


The. supplies of English wheat are moderate, and liberal 
supplies from abroad. We have the market less 
than last week, and prices of last Monday are maintained for 
both English and foreign. Flour meets a slow sale, and 
without change in value. Malting barley is fully as dear, 
and grinding 2*r— 6d. per qr. lower. Maize unchanged. 
The arrivals of oats are small, and the trade is active and at 
an advance of 6d to 16. since last Mosday. We have few 
arrivals of oats and do not alter quotations for wheat or 


maise. 
CURRENT PRICES, 
Per Qr. Per Qr. 
Wur AT 8. 8, 8, 8. 
— and Kent, Pzas— 

2 12 nike ice 2 Grey .. ee 9 0 34 to 38 
Ditto new. Maple .. ., 387 43 
White * = * waite ON 

” . „„ 0 
Foreign red .. 57 61 : 

ee: d . Fee er a 

Rrs— 0 ee ee 42 44 
ee 3499 
maltin 

Grinding.. .. 30 32| OAT8— 

Distilling... .. 35 4 English — 2 80 

oreign ee ee 8 * } feed l 8 nl 
ANAL , ce. ae 

Pale, new. 72 78 Trish Black . 21 28 

Chevalier. ee 08 or 20 White 2 2 

Brown .. .. 52 38 Foreignfeed .. 22 28 
BEANs— FLour— 

Ticks .. .. 34 38 Ton made 50 57 

Harrow .. .. 35 40 Best country 

Ro „ households .. 45 47 

Egyptian. 39 Norfolk & Suffolx 39 44 

METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monday, 


Oct. 20.—The total imports of foreign stock into don 
last week amounted to 14,401 head. In the pa ong 

week in 1872 we received 15,373; in 1871, 16,766; in 1870 

14,488; in 1869, 11,277; and in 1868, 7,372 head. In- 
fluenced by the warmer weather and the heavy supplies of 
stock offering, the cattle trade to-day has been very dull, and 
prices have given way. The show of beasts has been decidedly 
above the average. Amongst the receipts from our own 
= districts have been a few choice Aberdeen beasts, 
which have been disposed of at from 6s. to 6s, 2d. per Sibs. 
Other breeds have been difficult of sale, and with difficulty 
6s. per Alb. has been exceeded for the best animals, prices 
showing a decline of quite 2d, Slbs. from the rates of 
Monday last. In secondary and inferior stock the depression 
has been still more marked. From Lincolushire there have 
been about 120, from Leicestershire and Northamptonshire 
about 2,500, about 250 from Hereford, and about the. same 
number from other parts of England, 9 from Scotland, and 
about 100 Irish. On the foreign side of the market there has 
been a good show, com , however, almost entirely of 
Tonning beasts, there about 2,500 from that port, in 
addition to about 110 Spanish, and about 120 Dutch. In all 
breeds sales have 1 slowly at 2d. to 4d. per Sibs. less 
money. In the sheep pens English hreeds have not been 
heavily represented; nevertheless business has been very 
limited, and even the best breeds have declined 2d. per 8lbs., 
the choicest Downs and half-breds * * 6s. 6d. to 68. 8d. 
per Slbs. There, has also been a of Dutch sheep, 
which have been dull of sale at a decline of 2d, to 4d. per glbs. 
Calves have hanged hands quietly at about late rates. Pigs 
have sold quietly. 


METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, Oct. 
20,—There were larger supplies of meat on offer here to- 
day. Trade was excessively dull and price ceclined, though 
not to a considerable extent. 


. 


. . d. 

0 to 3 8 Inferior Mutton 
8 4 2 Middling do. 
5 


‘2% i jie ak ae 

PROVISIONS, Monday, Oct. 20.— The arrivals last week 
K NN "28,166 pot. my tte 

n; an i . utter, 

In the Irish butter market there is 

scarcely anything doing; quotations nominal. Foreign in 

demand, and the finest qualities 4s. to 6s. dearer; best 

utch 136s. to 138s. The bacon market has further declined 

3s. per cwt.; best Waterford orders charged 79s. free on 


22 4 Monday, On. 2 improved * 
m ils for all classes of new prices may 
quoted extremely frm, and in some canes an advance has 


not large for this 

are very firm. Mid and East Kent, 61., 7l., 91.; 

Kent, J. 10s., 61. 6s., 61. 15s.; Sussex, 57. 51. 12s., 6ʃ.; 

Country Farnham, 6ʃ., 6/. 10s., 82. ; Farnham, 7/., — 81. 10s, 
POTATOES.—BorovuGH AND SpitaLFizips, Monda 


have fallen off, and — 
now only moderate, Trade is steady, and 
descri per ton; Rocks, 


90s. to 110s. per ton; Kidneys, 90s. to 110s. per ton; Flukes 
and Victorias, 110s. to 180s, per ton. 


fair sale. White mustardseed sold slowly, at 
— 4 TR — aud 

te rates, but slowly, : new 
Dutch hempseed were quite as dear. Winter tares were more 
plentiful, and all sorts could be bought at less money. 


WOOL, Monday, Oct. 20.—For English wool the demand 
is not active; nevertheless, the tone of the market is firm, 
and prices are well supported. In colonial wool 7 
sale a full average business is doing, particularly by the home 
trade: Prices generally are firm. 

TALLOW, Monday, Oct. 20.—P.Y.C. is steady at 42s. 
per cwt. for old, 42s, 9d. for new on the . Town 
41s. net cash. Rough fat, is selling at 


Markets, E 


1 


rices was obtained. Hettons, Sis. 6d.; Hettons Lyons, 
.; Harton, 32s, 34; U Main, 32s, 3d. ; 
Kelloe South, 33s. 9d. Ships fresh arrived, 41; ships left 
from last day, 3; total, 44. Ships at sea, 35. 


—— 


Breaxrast. Eers's Cocoa —Graterut AND Con- 
FORTING.—" By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the r ol digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well · selected 
cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately flavoured beverage which may save us man * 
doctors’ bills.“ — Civil Service Gazette. Made apf wit 
Boiling Water or Milk. Each packet is labelled 
Epps & Co, Homeopathic Chemists, London.“ 

How ro Dex Sitx, Wool, Fsatusrs, Rissons, &c., in 

ten minutes, without soiling the hands, Use Judson’s Simple 

82 teen colours, 6d. each, full iustruetions supplied. 

mists, The Family Herald,” Sept. 3, says, “ A 

slight acquaintance with Judson’s Dyes will render their 
application clear to all.” 

Rovat Heataxr Twesps, 6s. 9d. run Dress.—A 
Ce eee are neath hee oe 

parts * . Amery, 7, 
ham, london, S. W. | 

Kinanan’s LL Wutexx.— Thie most celebrated and 
delicious old mellow spirit is the cream of 
Whiskies, in quality unrivalled, petectly pure, aad 
ee oe oe ent ee a . Note the 
Seal, Pink label, and Cork “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.’ 
Wholesale, 20, Great Titchfield-st., Oxford-st., W. 


AMES 


Adbertisements, 


OUGHBORO’-PARK CHAPEL, COLD. 
HARBOUR-LANE, BRIXTON, Minister Rev. D. 

A. HERSCHELL.—SERMONS will be PREACHED on 
SUNDAY, Oct. 26, at II a.m, by the Rev. Dr. EDMOND; at 
half-past 6 p.m. by the Rev, G. T, PERKS, M.A., President 
of the Wesleyan Conference; and on TuBsDAyY, 28, at 
3 p. m., by the Rev. ADOLPH SAPHIR, M.A. 


ONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, LEWISHAM, 

for the EDUCATION of the SONS of MINISTERS, 

The HALF-YEARLY GENERAL MEETING and 

ELECTION of this School will be held on TURSDAY NBXT, 

28th inst., at the MISSION HOUSE, BLOMFIELD- 

STREET. Chair to be taken at Two p. m., by Rev. JOHN 
GRAHAM, of Sydney. Seven Boys to be Elected. 


. JOSIAH VINEY, Hon. Sec. 
1 PRESS. —A Gentleman of large experience 


in canvassing, with a wide connection among the best 


advertisers, and who has been engaged for the laat two years 
on the staff of a first-class ly, is DESIROUS of 
oderate salary 


obtaining another ENGAGEMENT at a m 
commission, Unexceptionable references given.— 


and 
Address, C. S., care of Publisher of this paper. 


HARMOUTH, DORSET.—TO LET (fur- 
nished); two miles from Lyme Regis, a DETACHED 
VILLA RESIDENCE, ten minutes’ walk from the sea, 
containing Four Bed and Three Sitting-rooms, good garden, 
Offices and Stabling, from a careful tenant a moderate 
rent would be ted. Application must be made at once 
to Mr, Hoare, Builder, &c., Charmouth. 


ISITORS to LONDON ACCOMMODATED 

at Mrs. BERNARD'S with well-1ired Beds. Break- 

fast (plain), 3s., — ls., inclusive (terms per week One 

Guinea). Established 12 years. undreds of reliable 
testimonials.—1, Granville-square, King’s-cross-road. 


PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY SHARES. 
WANTED to PURCHASE 10 to 15 SHARES in 
one or more lots, for which IMMEDIATE CASH will be 


— State lowest terms to 8., Mrs. Taylor, Bell-street, 
enley-on-Thames. 


SMALL CAPITALISTS.—TO BE SOLD, 

some £10 FULLY PAID-UP ®*@RES and DE- 
BENTURE BONDS it two sound « — Ae 
— and Co. 200, Strand. 155 ' 


gen — SALE = an ä . 
turi om in country, paying cent.; 
also in an established | trading City Com +5 2 10 per 
cent.; and aleo in a prosperous Fire insurance Company, 
paying 5 per cent. and periodical bonuses. All are recom- 
mended as safe =a ere to William Slater and 


Co., 6a, Bishopsgate Without, E. 
C. ORGAN ~- 9 1 ir . 1 
truction. oct. ’ 

stops, —— be finished to suit he by For — lars 

tpn to E. W Organ Builder „ Sa, Werrington-street, 
-equare, N. W. 

OOKS ep By | 2 andl the 

5 t t „ 

utmost price given m in — — 4 


e One Stamp. Manuscri 

bought or —THOMAS MILLARD, 79, 
Churchyard, near Ludgate-hill. 

EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 

FURNITURE, &c., n 8 should be made to 

the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 

— Estimates free. 8 
me 194, Tottenham-court-road, W. C. 


36, HILLDROP- ROAD, LONDON, N. 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HEWITT, 
assisted by superior English and Foreign Masters, 
The year is divided into Three Terms. 


DUCATION for GIRLS, at SOUTHSIDE 
HOUSE, WESTON-SU PER-MARE, 
Principals—Mr, aud Mrs, H. B. SMITH and Miss FERRIS. 
The course of study is adapted 
i Local Examinations, and is under t 
B. Smith and Miss 
teaching, and 


St. Paul's 


considerable 
fully passed Pupils at Cambridge and Oxford 
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YEWORTH HOUSE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
LONDON-ROAD, CHELTENHAM, 


Principals— 
The Misses MAKEPEACE and Rev. J. MAKEPEACE. 


The AUTUMN TERM. opened Wepnespay, Sept. 17th. 
A staff of Professors will assist. 
Prospectuses on application. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Hrapv MASsTER— 
RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 
the Philological Society, &., &e. 


Vice-MASsTER— 

Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S., F. R. A. S., Corresponding 
Member of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester, Member of the London Mathematical Society, 
formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logic in Airedale 
College, Bradford, &c. 


ASSISTANT MAsTERS— 

A. H. SCOTT WHITE, Esq., B. A., Priseman in Anglo- 
Saxon and Early English of Univ. Coll., London. 

JAMES H. MURRAY, Esgq., F. E. I. S., Member of the 
Council of the Philological iety, one of the Editors of 
the Publications of the Early Euglish Text Society, Author 
of “The Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland,” 


e. &c. 
JAMES NETTLESHIP, Esq., B. A., Scholar and Prizeman 
of Christ's Coll., Camb.; 2ud Class Classical Tripos, 1866. 
LADY RestpENT—Miss COOKE, 
The MICHAELMAS eer ° green 18th SEPTEMBER 


Fo: Prospectuses and further information, apply to the 
Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev. 
R. H, MARTEN, B.A., Lee, S. E. 


OREST HOUSE, WOODFORD. 


The New School Building is now occupied, giving space 
for a larger number of Pupils. It contains a schoolroom 
50ft. by 20ft., classroom, bathroom, and lavatory (all heated 
by hot water), together with additional bedrooms. 


Prospectuses forwarded on application to the Principal — 
. G. F. H. SYRES, B. A. , 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Heap MASTER. 

ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M. A., Lond. 

= Medalist in Classics); late Andrews’ Scholar, and 
irst Prizeman in Higher Senior Mathematics, of Uni- 
versity College, London; Fellow of University College, 
London. 
SeconD MASTER. 

JAMES SHAW, Esgq., Peel Exhibitioner, Queen's Univer- 
sity, Ireland; and First of First Class in Classical Honours 
at the First B.A. Examination, London University, — 

AssisTANT MAstTERs. 

R. B. CONNELL, Esgq., Exhibitioner, Cargill Scholar, and 
Prizeman of the University of Aberdeen. 

A. D. CAMPBELL, Esq., Associate of the Royal College of 
8 

HENRY TAYLOR, Esq. 

Rev. P. P. ROWE, M.A. London. 

HERMANN POMNITZ, Esg., Certificated by the Im- 
os Prussian Government, and by the University of 

aris, 


Extra MASTERS. 
ARCHIBALD GUNN, Eeq., Student Royal Academy of 
A don, 8 
ROBERTS, Esq., Chemistry. 
Resident Lady Matron, Miss BAYLIS. 
A ——— to Head Master, or to the Hon. Sec., 
8, DICKINSON, Esq., Wolverhampton. | 


QTROUD PADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES’ 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principals— The Misses HOWARD. 
HALF-TERM will begin Monpay, November 3rd. 


THE NORTHERN 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, nzar WAKEFIELD. 
ESTABLISHED 1831. 
Principal — Rev. JAMES BEWGLASS, M.A., LL.D., 
M. RI. A., assisted by competent Masters. 
CoMMITTEE. | 
JOHN CROSSLEY, Esq., J. P., Halifax, Treasurer. 
Rev. Robert Bruce, M. A., T. W. Burnley, Esq., Gomersal. 
Huddersfield. George Clay, Eeq., Dewsbury. 
hg ee Dale,M.A.,Halifax. | James Dodgshun, Esq., Leeds. 
v. James Rae, B. A., Batley. Esan Hanson, Erg, Halifax. 
Rev. J. Calvert, Attercliffe. |W. Hinmers, Esq., Southport. 
Rev. Jas. Collier, Earlsheaton. W. H. Loe, ag.] P. Wakefield 
Rev. Chas. Illingworth, York. | Joshua Taylor, Esq., Batley, 
I. Briggs, Esq.,J.P.,Wakefield. M. Wilks, Esq., Manchester. 
The Committee of the above School have pleasure in 
announcing, that a new building has just been ere capable 
of accomm one handed Pupils, and specially adapted 
to secure their domestic comfort. | 
The course of instruction includes 28 of a sound 
Classical, Mathematical, and Com ucation, 80 as to 
fit the Pupils for any department of business, or for entrance 
at the Universities. | 
The SCHOOL REOPENED, after the Midsummer vaca- 
tion, on Fripay, the Ist of August, 1873. 
Applications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 
For Prospectuses, Teruis, aud further information, apply to 
the Principal or Secretary. 


MOKY CHIMNEYS,—Our Chimney-tops never | 


fail to cure. We fix them “ No Cure, No Pay,” or send 
them to all parts on trial and approval. 


WILSON and CO,, 20, Seymour-street, N. W. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—TheENCHANTED 
GLEN. This successful Entertainment has now been 
ay ace 167 times! New Songs and a new GHOST’ 
EFFECT in the Incantation Scene, by the Author. Daily 
at 4 and 9 23 N by Mr. Oscar Heartwell.— 
The GREAT EXHIS3ITION, by Me. Malden, who has * 
returned from Vienna. — The SHAH and the PERSIANS; 
with Original Persian Music, by Mr. J. L. King.—A (N) ICE 
LECTURE, by Professor Gardner.—Qpen daily, from 12 to 
5, and 7 to 10, Admission 18. 


— — 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION | 
for MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


Established 1835. 
Number oe issued, 34,062. 
Accumulated Fund .................ccceseeeeeees £3,205,055 15 4 
Gross annual revenun 437,344 1 5 
Amount paid for cla 3,176,620 7 3 
Total profit divided among the assurers ... 2,305,330 17 6 
Profit divided in 1872 519,223 16 5 


Prospectus and proposal form forwarded on application. 


HENRY RANCE, Secretary. 


ERPETUAL 


FREEMAN, G 


Burton, J. R., Esq., 
Mann, John, Esq. 
F.G.8 


FOUR PER CE 
notice. 

SUBSCRIPTION 
12} years, issued dail 


not exceeding fifteen. 


their own occup 
perties for Sale.” 


INVESTMENT and BUILDING 
SOCIETY. 


16, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London, E.C. 
Established 1851. 


DIRECTORS. 
EORGE SCOTT, Esq., Chairman. 


Ash, Charles F., Esq. Rogers, H. G., Esq. 
Burgess, Joseph, Esq. Searle, C. G., 0 Trustee. 
Nane a 


Silvester, H. R., Esq., „ 
ARBITRATORS. us 
| McArthur, William, Esq., 


Marshman, J. C., Esq.,{ Alderman, M.P. 


Reed, Charles, Esq., M.P., 


Tritton, J oseph, Esq. F. S. A. 


AUDITORS. 


Beal, Wm. Ebenezer, =. | Burgess, Henry, Esq. 
AN 


KERS. 


Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, Twells, and Co, 
The Union Bank of London. 


SOLICITORS. 


Messrs. Watson and Sons. 


NT. INTEREST paid upon Realised 


Shares of £10, £25, £50, aud £100, withdrawable at a week’s 


SHARES, to terminate in 5, 7}, or 


ADVANCES — upon HOUSES and LANDS, repay- 
able by periodical instalments during any number of years 


ENAN desirous of PURCHASING HOUSES for 
ation should consult the “ Register of Pro- 


A Prospectus will be sent upon application. 
JOHN EDWARD TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


offi 


reserving in hand a 


of over HALF-A-M1l 


than a Q 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


32, New Bridge-street, London, E. C. 


Established 1847. 


Empowered by Speeial Act of Parliament 


DIRECTORS. 


JOHN RUNTZ, Esq., Chairman. 


AUGUSTUS BENHAM, Esq, Deputy-Chairman. 
Barker, C. Stuart, Esq. Rooke, George, Esq. 
Bunnell, Peter, Esq. Starling, Robert B., Esq. 
Burton, John R., Esq. Tresidder, John E., Esq. 
Groser, William, Esq. Trouncer, John Hy. Esq., 
Phillips, George, * M. D., Lond. 

ills, Fred., jun., Esq. 


Solicrrokxs.—Messrs. Watson and Sons. 
Puysici1an.—E. Headlam Greenhow, M. D., F. R. S. 
Surecon.—John Mann, Esq. a 
ACTUARY AND ACCOUNTANT.—Josiah Martin, Esq., F. I. A. 


This Company has never amalgamated with any other 
ce, 


Being established on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE, all the 
profits belong to the Members. , 

Every third year a careful valuation of the assets and 
liabilities of the Company is made. The eighth valuation 
has just taken place, and the Directors are enabled, after 


fund amply sufficient to provide for 


future claims and contingencies, to return to the Members 
the sum of £44,573 188. lid. The next division of Profits 
will be declared in 1876. 


It has 11,995 policies now in force, assuring an aggregate 
sum of TWO MILLION EIGHT HUNDRED AND 
EIGHTY-TWO THOUSAND POUNDS. 


It has an aunual income of more than ONE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND POUNDS. 


It has an aoe e ote arising solely from premiums, 


It has paid in claims upwards of HALF-A-MILLION. 
It has a progriated as pony tinge its establishment more 
UR ER OF A MILLION. 

Prospectuses and Copies of the Last Report and Balance- 
sheet, and all needful information, can be obtained on appli- 
cation to any of the Agents of the Company, or to 


ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 


Agents Wanted in unrepresented places. 


VALUER, 
COMPENSATION 


street, 


AR. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 


PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
CLAIMS for Property Compulsorily 


taken for Railways and other Improvements, and also Values 
property ~ every purpose.—26, Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 


See 
„London, W 


He, by Grtpert L. Bunk. 

Improved ENGLISH MANUFACTURE, suitable for 
CHURCH AND CHAPEL SERVICES, 

Concert Rooms, Private Families, &c., &c. Price lists on 


Cumberland Works, 49, Tottenham- 


See Testimonials, 
Visitors’ Book. 


ROBERTS, Bourne. 
% As on all 
most comfortable 


HaRVEY, Frome. 


Toronto, C. W. 


r ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 87, Queen-square, Bloomebury, W. C. 
Beds, from 18. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, I's. 3d. 


* 


of which there are a thousand in the 


We are more than satisfied; we are truly delighted to 
find in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. We shall 
certainly highly recommend Shirley’s to all our friends.“ —J. 


ous visits I can testify that this is the 
home I had when away from home.”—W. B. 


„After visiti ag various places in England, I have come te 
consider S a (in view of its combining the greatest com- 
fort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) as 
10 Temperance Hotel par excellence.“ —J. K. KARCHER, 


ARM LANDS FOR SALE in the UNITED 
STATES. 


The Burlington and Missouri-River Railroad Company 
offers for Sale, at a Low Price, on Four, Six, or Ten Years’ 
Credit, with interest at favourable rates, and in quantities to 
suit purchasers, its Lands in the great Agricultural States of 

IOWA AND NEBRASKA, 
eligibly situated on the Chicago and Burlington Railway 
route between the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

Full information in reference to the character and cost of 
these Lands, and to tne Rates of Pas by Steamship and 
Railway to the Western and Pacific States, by the above- 
named route, may be had on application by letter or in 

erson, at any of the offices of the Company in the United 
ingdom; also, a Handbook for the use of intending 
Emigrants. 
Liverpool: 16, South Castle-street. 
London: 25, Moorgate-street. 


HAMILTON A. HILL, General Agent. 


YDROPATHY !—JACKSON HOUSE, 
MATLOCK BANK, DERBYSHIRE. 
Resident Proprietors and Managers—Mr. and Mrs. 
GEORGE BARTON. 
The house is replete with every convenience for the full 
prosecution of the Hydropathic System, and possesses a high 
character for cleanliness and comfort. Jackson House, from 
its sheltered position and internal arrangement, is eminently 
adapted for pursuing the system during the autumn and 
winter months. 
Terms—from 24s. 6d. to 31s. 6d. per week. 
Prospectuses on application. 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 


Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON, 
direct attention to the following Afticles, which may be ob- 
tained of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen. 


| PICKLES IN MALT VINEGAR. 


APTAIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLE, 
Curry Paste and Curry Powder. 


— - _—— — 


TE\IRHOOT CHUTNEY.—Prepared by W. H. 


Jones and Co., Tirhoot. 


9 JELLIES in Pint and Quart Bottles. 


AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- 
LADE, warranted made from Fresh Fruit and with 
Refined Sugar only. 


1 SOUPS in Pint and Quart Tins. 


INVALUABLE TO PERSONS SUFFERING FROM 
NERVOUS AND RHEUMATIC AFFECTIONS. 


DARLOW AND CO. S IMPROVED PATENT 


MAGNETINE CURATIVE 


APPLIANCES 


For Spinal, Liver, Kidney, Lung, Throat, and Chest Com- 

laints, General Debility, Indigestion, Sciatica, Neuralgia, 
Bronchitis, and other forms of Nervous and Rheumatic 
Affections; also as a preventive to SEA-SICKNESS, 
CHOLERA, SMALL-POX, FEVER, &c. 


Seven years of uninterrupted progress has fully established 
the reputation of Messrs. Darlow and Co.’s Magnetic Ap- 
liances as being pre-eminently superior to every otner 
invention of the kind hitherto introduced to public notice 
with regard both to their finished manufacture and remark- 
able remedial curative value. ‘ 

The advantages derivable from these appliances are now 
known and pene ae in almost every portion of the 
civilised world, especially so in the United Kingdom, where, 
from the Palace of Royalty down to the homes of the very 
humblest of Her Majesty’s subjects, they have been received 
asa boon to suffering men, women, and children, briuging 
relief in some of the most intricate cases where ordinary 
medical treatment has failed, also in incipient paralysis and 
consumption, loss of brain and nerve power, and in that 
most. distressing ailment liver complaint—there being no 
remedy in such cases so gentle, soothing, vitalising, and 
effective as Ma; netine. : 


A New Pamphlet, Descriptive of MAGNETINE, sent post 
free ou application to 


DARLOW AND co., 


435, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W. C., 


Nearly opposite Charing Cross Station, three doors east of 
the Lowther Arcade, 


LADIES’ CORK-SOLED ELASTIC BOOTS 


For Damp Weather, 24s. 
Velvet Slippers, with bows, 3s. 6d. 


THOMAS bd. MARSHALL, 
192, OXFORD STREET, W. 


WATERS’ QUININE WINE 


Is now universally accepted as the best restorative for the 

weak. It behoves the public to see that they obtain 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, as Chancery proceedings 

have elicited the fact that at least one unprincipled imitator 

did not use Quinine at all in the preparation of his Wine. 
Sold by all Grocers, at 308. per dozen. 


WATERS anp SON, 
ORIGINAL MAKERS, 
WORCESTER HOUSE, 34, EASTCHEAP, LONDON, 
Agents— LEWIS AND Co., Worcester. 


AES WORSDELL’S PILLS. — outterers 
from Gout, Kheumatism, Liver Complaints, aud other 
affections arising from impure blood or detecuve circulation 
of the vital fluid, will fiud not only immediate relief, but fre- 

uently permaneut cure, through taking the above Pills. 
Being entirely of vegetable origin, and free from everything 
that could be injurious to the most delicate constitution, they 
are the best medicine for prevention and cure. 


Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
| eines, at Is. 14d,, 2s, 9d., and 4s, 6d, per box. 


wih 


Oct. 22, 1878. 
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OA S—Secondhand.—Messrs. T. C. LEWIS 
and CO. bave FOR SALE (or could be had on hire) 
TWO superior Two-Manual ORGANS, nearly equal to new 


Very moderate prices. — Manufactory, Shepherd’s- 
Briston, S. W. ee 


IRON 
CHURCHES, 


ON AN IMPROVED SYSTEM. 
Tasteful in Design, 
Economical, Durable, Quickly Erected, 


and removable without injury. Prices on 
application. 


ISAAC DIXON, 


Iron Cuurcu, Cuapet, School, AND 


CHAPELS, 
House Buitper, 


Ger, HATTON GARDEN, LIVERPOOL. 


ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES. 
THE ORIGINAL AND SUPERIOR, 
Is only manufactured by 
JOHN BURGESS & SON 
107, STRAND (Corner ef Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Established 1760. 
A FACT.—ALEX. ROSS’S HAIR. COLOUR- 
WASH will in two days cause grey hair or whiskers 
to become their original colour, This is guaranteed by Alex. 
Ross. It is merely neces to damp the hair with it. Price 
10s. 6d.; sent for stamps.—248, High Holborn, Lendon. 


Sr ISH FLY is the acting ingredient in Alex. 
Ross’s CANTHARIDES OIL. It is a sure restorer of 


Hair and a producer of Whiskers. The effect is speedy. It 


is patronised by Royalty. The price is 3s. öd.; sent for 
stamps. 


LEX. ROSS’S HAIR CURLING FLUID.— 

X. It curls immediately straight and ungovernable Hair. 

It is of no consequence how straight or ungovernable the hair 
is when it is used, Sold at 3s. 6d.; sent for 54 stamps. 


LEX. ROSS’S GREAT HAIR RESTORE 'R. 
It restores Grey Hair to its original colour in a few 
= 3 owth = removes dandrift. Sob l in 
arge bottles at 38. 6d.; sent for stamps or P. O. Order A 
R088, 248, High Holborn, London. . 88 


DENTOCRETE, 
OR 
SOLUBLE TOOTH POWDER TABLETS 


The most agreeable and perfect embodiment of Tooth 
Powder ever invented. 


— 


The experience of these Tablets is so immensely superior 
to the harsh and unpleasant sensations produced by elean- 
sing the teeth with an unequal brushful of half-wetted and 
half-dry powder, often more gritty than otherwise, and the 
advantages, which are explained in the directions enclosed 
with each box, are so apparent, that it becomes unnecessary 
to say more to recommend the Dentocrete Tablets to the 
favourable consideration of the general public than that they 
are as efficacious and cleansing in their properties as they 
are agreeable and free from numerous objections inherent in 
the nature of ordinary tooth powder. The cleansing proper- 
ties of these Tablets are to remove all discolorations and 
dark spots, and to give to the teeth that brilliancy and 
freshness which may truly be considered “the attribute of 
PEARLS.” | 

Price of the DENTOCRETE, or SOLUBLE Tooru PowpDER 
TABLETS, 2s. 6d. per box. 


To be obtained of all respectable Chemists, Perfumers, &c., 
throughout the — olesale of Messrs. BARCLAY 
aud SON, Farringdon-street, and HOVENDEN and SONS, 
Great Marlborough-street. 


E. C. RUBY, Proprietor, 26, Riding House-street, W. 
A Sample Box free for four stamps. 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked to 

ive relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 

stead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says : 
*I have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 

to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.“ 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Consumptive Night Sweats, Quinsy, and 
all sffections of the throat and chest. : 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 9d. 4s. 6d,, and 11s. each, by all 
respectable chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby, 
Chemist, 3 } 

„% Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on Dis- 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 


AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 

These well-known family medicines have had a continually- 
increasing sale throughout the United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies since their first introduction in 1836, and are 
especially noted for their strengthening and restorative pro- 

ies. Hence their invariable success in the relief and cure 
of Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
Pulmonary Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofula, 
General Debility, and all Diseases of the Nervous System, 
whether arising from sedentary mode of life, unhealthy 
occupation, insalubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever, 

The Oriental Pills are sold in boxes at ls. IId. and 48. 6d. 
each. The Solar Elixir in bottles at 48. 6d. and 1 Is. each. 
Both to be obtained of all Chemists, 


IMPORTANT FACTS. 
All who wish to preserve health and thus prolong life 
hould read Dr. Rooke’s “ Anti-Laneeé,” or Handy-Guide 
to Domestic Medicine,” which can be had — from any 
ehemist, or post free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Con- 
cerning chis book, the late eminent author Sheridan Knowles 
observed: —“ It will be an incalcula 


who can read and think,” — a 


THE NOSE MACHINE, 


By which an Ill-shaped Nose is diverted to Sym- 
metry or Perfect Beauty. Also some remark 
upon Noses generally. 


— 


By Alxx. Ross, 248, High Holborn, London. 


The Instrument sent to the Colonies free by pattern 
| post for 11s, 


The public Press has thought proper to comment 
flatteringly upon a little instrument for the im- 


provement of the appearance of the nose, intro- 
duced by the Advertiser. 


Lavater so fully comments upon the nose as being 


all-important to appearance, that his remarks, and 
our own observations as to the difference made by 
the nose to good looks, is a sufficient excuse for our 
invention, and for our urgent desire that all persons 
with a member not perfect should immediately use 
an instrument that in a few days remedies the 
greatest imperfection the face can suffer from, an 
unsymmetrical nose. 


We will say nothing at the present moment as to 
the relation that exists between the shape of the 
nose and the character of the individual; but we 
will show how easy it is for all persons to possess 


this member in form suited to their tastes, or one 
in unison with their eyes, mouth, or chin. By 
— — treatment such an effect can be obtained, 
without pain, inconvenience, or publicity. 


The nose being formed of cartilage, few things 
are more easy than to give it direction as to shape. 
And in early youth it may be made by gentle con- 
tinuous pressure, broad or thin, pointed or arched. 
An attempt is made sometimes by mothers to pinch 
their children's noses into good form, but from want 
of regular or constant application, this plan seldom 
succeeds. What is wanted is a frequent or even 
continuous modified pressure and a suitable adjust- 
ment of some instrument by which the — 
parts of the cartilage may be gently forced into 
evenness and symmetry. 


It may be said that what may be easy in an infant 
may be impossible in an adult; whereas the soft 
tractable bone of a child may yield to pressure, the 
hard or brittle bone of the man may be unbending 
and intractable. But it is not so; and we daily see 
malformations in persons who from the nature of 
their business or occupation become round- 
shouldered, — ge and crooked-backed. We 
see the success with which curvature of the spine 
is treated, and wholly upon the principle that is 
involved in the use of the little machine before us. 
„There is nothing new under the sun,” and this 
nose machine wag as successfully used as many 

ears ago as the time of Cyrus, the Persian King. 
el it is merely a matter of degree. 


More than one instrument has been constructed 
for the proper formation of the nose, with more or 
less success. The — thing in these con- 
trivances, of course, most be to be able to adjust 
the instrument in such a way as to give pressure 
in certain parts, and in these parts only. An hour 
during the day or night is sufficient for the wearing 
of these appliances. They can be sent to any part 
of the onl by post, and the cost of them is not 
high, considering the important improvement they 
produce. * : 


In sending these contrivances for the improve- 
ment of the shape of the nose, the writer gives the 
fullest instructions for their use, and throws out 
some hints as to the shape desirable to good appear- 
ance, and replies to any question that might require 
answering in connection with the subject. It is not 
an uncommon occurrence to find a crooked nose 
made straight for a time by the use of our machine 
for less than an hour. It is not a long time back 


that we first put one of these instruments on a 


crooked nose, and we held the patient in conversa- 
tion while the machine retained his nose a prisoner. 
After a time the instrument was removed, and, to 
the delight of the wearer, the nose was straight, 
and the face vastly improved. Of course, this 
change could hardly be —— to continue very 
long, unless it should be followed up by a few repe- 
titions of the means, but it proved enough to show 
the wearer that he had only to continue the use of 
the machine for a few days, when his nose would 
be an ornament to his face rather than what it had 


been—a disfigurement. 


* Unless a more complicated machine is required than is 
usually the case, the cost of the machine is 10s.6d. Mr. A. 
Ross is anxious to give any other particulars respecting the 
machine, and therefore invites correspondence upon the 
matter. 


OSE MACHINE.—This is a successful con- 
trivance, which, applied to the nose for an hour daily, 
so directs the soft cartilage of which the member consists, 
that an ill-formed nose is quickly shaped to perfection, 
10s, 6d., sent free. 
ALEx. Ross, 246, High Holborn, London. 


Pamphlet, Two Stamps. 


HARTA PERFEOTA. — This new and 
beautiful note- is the most ever made. 
“Ts pleasant to the eye; delightful to write upon.“ 
Observer. 
“ Never varies, is free from all impediments to rapid writ- 
1222 t free On 
ets, containin varieties, 0 
A 8 1 
JENNER and KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Prince 
of Wales, Dressitig-case Makers, Die Sinkers, Stationers, and 
Heraldic Engravers, 33, St. James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn- 
street. 


98 THOUSAND SHEETS (42 og of 
CREAM-LAID NOTE, and 1,000 EN- 

VELOPES, suitable for the Clergy, Gentry, and Family use, 
on * 1 of P. O. O. for 10s. 6d.; 500 each, 88. 6d.; 2,000 
each, 20s. 

THOMAS M. WOOD, Wholesale Stationer, 24, Milk- 
street, London, E. C. Established fifty years. 

N.B.—Every description of stationery (in reasonable 
quantities at the wholesale price, 


O AL 8.—LEA and CO.’S PRICES.— 

Hetton or Lambton, 41s.; Hartlepool, 40s.; best 
Wigan, 38s.; best Silkstone, 38s.; new Silkstone, 37s. ; 
best Clay Cross, 38s.; Clay Cross Secouds, 37s.; Pri 
$6s.; Derby Bright, 35s.; Barnsley, 35s.; Kitchen, 32s. ; 
Hartley, 3ls.; Cobbles, 30s. ; Nuts, 3803.; Steam, Sis. ; 
Tanfield, 36s. ; Small, 20s. ; Coke, 28s. per 12 sacks. Net cash. 
Delivered thoroughly screened. Depots, Highbury and 
Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Beauvoir Whart Kingsland- 
road; Great Northern Railway Stations, King’s-cross and 
Holloway; and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regent’s-park-basin, 


OALS.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
Co., Coal Merchants to the Queen and to the Royal 
Family. Best Wall's-end, 41s.; best Inland, 38s,; best 
Coke, 28s.—cash prices. Central Office, 13, Cornhill; West 
End Office, next Grosvenor Hotel, Pimlico. 


VIENNA EXHIBITION, 


1873. 


f es DIPLOMA of HONOUR, bein 
highest distinction, has been awarded to 
COMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT. 


Require the facsimile, in blue, of the inventor’s (Baron 
Justus v. Liebig) signature on the Trade Mark label. 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


N O ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 

BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend’s 
Sarsaparilla is the great purifier of the blood, it effects the 
most salutary changes in disease; cures scrofula, scorbutie 
disorders, chronic sore eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com- 
plaints, erysipelas, all blotches and eruptions of the skin, it 
removes every impurity of the blood, and all humours and 
morbid collections of the body, in short, it acts like a chara, 
In bottles, 23. 6d., 48. Od., 48. 6d., 7s. 6d., 18. Od. Pills aca 
Ointment, each in boxes, Ie. 14d., 26 9¢ 48. 6d., by post for 
15, 36, and 60 stamps, Sold by all Vruggists. Chief Depot, 
131, Fleet-street, London. Get the red and blue wrapper 
with the old Dr.’s head in the centre. 


OTIVE of REMOVAL. —TIDMAN’S SEA 
SALT.—TIDMAN and SON beg to announce their 
KEMOVAL from Wormwood-street to 21, WILSON. 
STREET, FINSBURY, London, E.C., where all communi- 
cations should be addressed. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT, extracted from the 
“foaming billows,” has been analysed by Dr. Hassall 

and other eminent chemists, who strongly recommend it as 
very superior to the rock and other salts previously used, It 
is the only efficient substitute for sea-bathing.—Tidman and 
Son, removed from Wormwood-street to 21, Wilson-street - 
Finsbury, London, E. C. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT, for producing a real 

sea bath in your own room, May be used warm 

tepid, or cold. Five ounces should be added to eac gallon 

of water.—Sold by Chemists and D ists, in bags and 

boxes of 7 lb., 14lb., 28 lb, 56 lb., and 1 cwt. Beware of 
imitations. 


Blagg ov SEA SALT, used 8 

astonishing effects in cases of debility, itude, &. 
It invigorates more effectively and Ar than any other 
remedy. Sold in bags and boxes by all Chemists an d 
Druggists. N. B.- Particularly see that each packet bears 
our trade mark. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT supplies the very wan 
of the age, presenting to every one the pleasures of se 
bathing without the necessity of a residence on the coast. 
Baths prepared with this salt may always be obtained at the 
Argyll Baths, Argyll-place, Regent-street, and 5, New Broad- 
street. 


TF\LDMAN’S SEA SALT is not merely a healthful. 

luxury, but has produced really wonderful effects in 
many cases of glandular swellings, rheumatic affections, 
neuralgia, sprained joints, &c.—Sold by Chemists and Drug- 
gists. Beware of itaitations. 


2 gg eo 8 SEA SALT, used daily, immensely 
benefits weakly infants, strengthening the limbs, de- 
veloping the muscles, and invigorating the whole system. It 

tly assists in forming a sound constitution, Sold by 
Chemts and Druggists. Beware of imitations, 


bation S SEA SALT should be used in every 

nursery. Its wonderful st A are there 
exhibited in the most striking manner. For very young 
children the bath should be tepid. Sold in bags and boxes 
by Chemists and Druggists. N.B.—Particularly see that 
each packet bears our trade mark. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT is superior to any other 
preparation in the world, as by the process employed 
in its manufacture all the medicinal and invigorating proper- 
ties of sea-water, eliminated in other cases by the ordi 
operations of refining and purifying, are retamed in full 
activity. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT effectually relieves 

tender feet. They should be bathed night and morning 
with a solution prepared by dissolving five or am ounces ot 
the salt ina me ne of cold water. Sold by Chemists and 
Druggists. Beware of imitations.— Tidman and Son, 21, 
Wilson-street, Finsbury, Loudon, E. C. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT.—When purchasing this 
celebrated iy assure ere of ae ey De te 
that ev e bears our well-known t un 
| on high 442 words, Tidman's Sea Salt.”—Tidman aud 
Son, 21, Wilson-street, Finsbury, London, E. C. 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wr: THE BEST ARTICLES 


K 


—— — — CC — 


smsussxep D E AN E S,. 45. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


Table Knives, Ivory, per doz., 19s., 25s., 35s., 40s. 
Electro Forks—Table, 26s. to 42s.; Desert, 17s. to 33s. 
„ 8poo 120 26s. to 446. „ 178. to 348. 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 218., 56s. 95s. 
Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, £3 10s., £7 10s., £12 10s. 
Dish Covers, Tin, 23s.; Metal, 65s.; Electro, £12. 
Electro Cruets, Six Glass—35s., 63s., 84s. 

„ Liqueurs, 40s., 60s., 768., 90s. 
Lamps—Moderator, Rock Oil, &c., from 7s. 
Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, from 44s. 
Coal-Scuttles and Vases, Boxes, &c. 
Clocks—English, French, and American. 
China and Glass—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 


Fenders—Bright, 45s. to £15 15s.; Bronze, 3s. 6d. to £6. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Gaseliers—2-light, 18s.; 3-do., 52s. ; 5-do., £6 6s. 

* Glass, 3-light, 558.; 5-light, £5 10s. 
Kitcheners—London-made, 4-feet; £14 15s. 

1 Cheap, 3 ft. 6, £3 17s. and £6 15s. 
Kitchen Utensils—Copper, Tin. and Iron. 
Turnery Goods, Brushes, Mats, &c. 
Tools—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
Garden Tools—Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for cash payments f £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CoO. (46, King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


FIELD’S 
PATENT “OZOKERIT” CANDLES, 


IMPROVED IN COLOUR. 
IMPROVED IN BURNING. 
Made in all sizes, and 
SOLD EVERWHERE. 


CANDLES. 
WEDGE-FITTING COMPOSITES. 


THE TROUBLE, DISCOMFORT, 
AND 


DANGEROUS USE OF PAPER AVOIDED. 


A DELIGHTFUL AND LASTING FRAGRANCE, 


With a Delicate and clear Complexion, by using 
THE CELEBRATED 
UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 
4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


DINNEFORD’S 
FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, 


HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGES. 
TION ; and the best mild aperient for delicate constitutions, 
7 adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and IN- 
F ‘ 


DINNEFORD AND Co., 
172, New Bond-street, London, and of all Chemists 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round 
the body, is recommended for the followivg peculiarities and 
advantages :— Ist. Facility of application; 2nd. Perfect free- 
dom from liability to chafe or excoriate; 3rd. It may be worn 
with equal comfort in any position of the body, by night or 
day; 4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the 
slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly con- 
cealed from observation. 

We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unquali- 
fied approbation; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we have the 
highest satisfaction in thus recommending.”—-Church and 
State Gazette. 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :—Sir 
William Fergusson, Bart., F.R.S., Professor of Surgery in 
r Surgeon to King’s College Hospital, &c.; C. G. 
Guthrie, . Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthal- 
mic Hospital; W. Bowman, Esq., F. R. S., Assistant-Surgeon 
to King’s College Hospital; T. Callaway, Esq., Senior 
Assistant-Surgeou to Guy's Hospital; W.Coulson,Esq.,F.R.S., 
Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Blisard Curling, Eaq.; 
F. KC. S., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J. Fisher, 
Esq., Surgeon-in-Chief to the Metropolitan Police Force, 
Aston gs Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, 
Esq., F. R. S.; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London 
— ae Society; Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F.R.S.; and many 
others. 

A Descriptive Circular may be had b „ and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be 21 post, on send - 
ing the circumference of the body, two inches below the hi pe, 
to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 2ls., 268. 7d., and 3]s. 6d., 
Postage, free. 

Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 528. 6d. 
Postage, free. 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. Postage, free. 

Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 
Office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT 

HELASTIO STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 

—The material of which these are made is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com- 
pressible, and the test invention for giving efficient and per- 
manent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is 
Orns, * in texture. and inexpensive, and is drawn on 
ike an ordiu uy stocking. Price 4s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 103., and 
16s. each. Tostage, free. 


John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


LEA AND PERRINS SAUCE. 
THE ‘“ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


— — 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels. 


Agents—C ROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS 

J SHUITERS.—Self-coiling, fire and thief-proof. Can 

be oe to any window or other opening. Prospectuses 

free—CLARK and CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone-place, 
W.; Paris, Manchester, Liverpool, and Dublin. 


ee eee ee 


The Use of 
THE GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always secures 


The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD. 
0 “CLEANLINESS,” 

The Proprietor begs to CAUTION the Public against 
being imposed upon by unprincipled tradesmen, who, with a 
view of derivin ter profit, are manufacturing and vending 
SPURIOUS IMITATIONS of the above article. 

: Ask for 
W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD. 
And see that you have it.—12, Soho-8quare, London, W. 


“ OR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 
See Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 
or hace > aes BLOOD MIX- 
TRADE MarRk,—“ BLoop MIXTURE.” 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER. 
8 DISEASES, Eruptions, Blotches, Ulce- 


rated Sore Legs, Old Sores, Glandular Swellings, Can- 


cerous Ulcers, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, Carbuncles, 
Ringworms, Scald Heads, Sore Eyes, Erysipelas, Itech, Scurfs, 
Discolorations of the Skin, Humours and Diseases of the 
Skin of whatever name or nature, are literally carried out of 
the system iu a short time by the use of this world-famed 
Medicine. 

THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS, 


MPORTANT ADVICE TO ALL. — Cleanse 
the vitiated blood whenever you find its impurities 
bursting through the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores ; 
cleanse it when you find it obstructed and sluggish in the 
veins ; cleanse it when it is foul, and your feelings will tell 
you when. Keep the blood pure, and the health of the 
system will follow. 

As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free 
from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution of 
either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to 
test its value, 


LARKE’S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD MIX 
TURE is sold in Bottles, 2s. 3d. each, and in cases, 
containing six times the quantity, lls. each—sufficient to 
effect a permanent cure in the t majority of long-stand- 
ing cases, — BT ALL CHEMISTS and PATENT MEDI- 
CINE VENDORS throughout the United Kingdom and 
the world, or sent to any address on receipt of 27 or 132 
stamps by the Proprietor, 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, Apothecaries’ Hall, Lincoln. 
Wholesale: All Patent Medicine Houses. 
LONDON DEPOT: 150, OXFORD-STREET. 


EALTH, STRENGTH, ENERGY. — 
PEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
strengthens the nerves, enriches the blood, promotes appe- 
tite, and will completely restore to health. Bottles, 4s. 6d. 
aud lls, ; carriage free, 66 stamps.—Pepper, 237, Tottenham- 
court-road, London, and all chemists. 


HA RESTORER. Large Bottles ls. 6d. each. 

LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
(Pepper’s preparation) will restore in a few days grey or pre- 
maturely light hair to its origiual colour with perfect safet 
and completeness, Sold by all chemists, and J. Pepper, 237; 
Tottenham-court-road, London, whose name and address 
must be on the label, or it is not genuine. 


.ELLAR’S CORN and BUNION PLASTERS 


are warranted to cure Corns, Bunions, and e 


Toe Joints in a few lications. Boxes, ls. 14d., of all 


chemists. —PEPPER, , Tottenham-court-road, London. 
By post 14 stamps, | 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


MR. CONDER’S ADDRESS AT IPSWICH. 
This Day, Price Sixpence, 
THE DECAY OF THEOLOGY. 
An Address from the Chair of the Congregational Union, 
Octo 3, 1873. 


By EUSTACE R. CONDER, M. A4. 


AT NIGHTFALL AND MIDNIGHT. 
MUSINGS AFTER DARK. 


By FRANCIS JACOX, B.A., Author of “Cues from all 
Quarters,” “ Aspects of Authorship,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


GOD, THE SOUL, AND A FUTURE 
| STATE. 


_ A TWO-FOLD POPULAR TREATISE. 
By THOMAS COOPER, Author of “The Paradise of 
Martyrs,” The Bridge of History,” &c., &c. 

Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


POPULAR OBJECTIONS TO RE- 
VEALED TRUTH. 


A Series of Lectures, delivered in the New Hall of Science 
Old-street, under the Auspices of the Christian Evidence 
Society. f 5 
Crown 8vo, $s. 6d. 


BORN AGAIN ; 
Or, THE SOUL’S RENEWAL, 


By AUSTEN PHELPS, D.D., Author of “The Still 
Hour,” &c. 


Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE DYING SAVIOUR AND THE 
GIPSY GIRL, 
AND OTHER STORIES. 
By MARIE HALL (née SIBREE). 
Being a New Edition of Sermons from the Studio.” 
Small 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


THE YOUNG MAN SETTING OUT 
IN LIFE. | 


By the Rev. W. GUEST, F. G. S. 
New Edition, Is. 6d. cloth. 


THE BEGGARS; 
OR, THE FOUNDERS OF THE DUTCH RE PUBLIC 
By J. B. DE LIEFDE. 
Author of “The Great Dutch Admirals,” &c. 
New and Cheaper Edition, price 3s, 6d., cloth extra. 


THE JUBILEE SINGERS. 


THEIR HISTORY AND THE WORDS AND MUSIC 
OF SIXTY-ONE SONGS. 


By the Rev. G. D. PIKE, B.A. 
Fifth Thousand, price 4s., with Portraits. 


BUSY HANDS AND PATIENT 
HEARTS. 

By GUSTAV NIERITZ. Translated by ANNIE 
HARWOOD. 


With Four Illustrations. A New Edition, price 2s. 6d., 
cloth extra. 


London : Hodder and Stoughton, 27 and 31, Paternoster-row. 


THE WEIGH HOUSE SERIES. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


MUSIC, enlarged, containing over 500 Tunes, Chants, 
or Anthems, arranged or es” by the late Rev. W. 
H. Havergal, M.A., Sir G. J. 2 Drs. Dykes and 
Mason, and Messrs. Goss, Hopkins, Novello, H. Smart, 
Turle, and others. 


COMPRESSED VOCAL Orcan Score, cloth 15 0 
ScoreE,cloth ... ... 30 i half bound 18 0 
5 with Psalm Sol-FrA Fol Score, 
forchanting ... ... 3 6 Nd 
TREBLE and ALTO, „ with Psalms 
stitched ... 10 for chanting 
ad cloth 1 6| Sot-rFa TREBLE and 
Tenor and Bass, ALTO, stitched 10 
stitched 10 
1 cloth ... 164 


Worship ſor Special Occasions and Seasons. 
COMPRESSED VOCAL Sot-FA For Score, 


PSALMS and HYMNS from HOLY 
for Chanting, and the Words of 71 Anthems. 


32mo, with words of Royal 16mo, with Chants, 
Anthems 4d. without Words of 

18mo, * mm 6d. . 
ee „ Zad. ] Royal 16 mo, with Sol-fa 
Chauts 1 


PRACTICE SONGS for CLASSES. 
Now complete in One Vol., containing ni 
songs, price 
ier sete II. Songs for Expression. III. Songs 
lor ‘ime Practice. IV. Songe in Minor Scale . 


gregational P S's 
London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 and 31 


| Paternoster-row. 


CONGREGATIONAL ANTHEMS 


and COLLECTS; A Supplement to all Tune-books ; 
enl to 71 Anthems, and providing for Ordinary 


Scor:, stitched 10 stitched i we 
r Oe F eC 
5 with Psalms „ with Psalms 
ſor chantingg ... 20] for Chanting 2 0 
OrGaNn Score, with THe WorRDS OF THE 
preludes, stiff covers 70] ANTHEMS... ... 01 


SCRIPTURE, for Chanting, containing 66 Passages 


ninety-one 
2s. cloth. May also be had in Twelve 
rice 2d. each, The work includes—I. Songs 
; and wil 1 
be found * useful in the improvement of Con- 


Oct. 22, 1873. 
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New School- Book on English Literature. 
DR. MORELL'S ADVANCED ENGLISH SERIES. 


No. 3.-A BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
WITH FOUR HUNDRED EXERCISES. 


Price 4s, 6d. ; Superior Edition, 5s. 6d.; or in Two Parts, price 28. 6d. each; Superior Edition, 3s. 6d. each. 


Part I. From the BEOWULF to the HUDIBRAS. | 


Part II. From the HUDIBRAS to AURORA LEIGH. 


This book consists of the following parts:—I. A series of short lives of the more celebrated writers of Prose and Poetry. II. A number of short 
notices of the minor authors. III. Short accounts of their principal works. IV. Brief notices of the state of the English language at different epochs. 


V. Rudimentary criticism of the styles of the greater writers. VI. 
literature, such as,—(a) Contrasts of Old and Modern English; (b) Contrasts of Latin and Saxon En 
VIII. Historical Tables. IX. Tables of Literature. 


in Verse; (d) Scanning of Verse, &., &c., &c. 


Typical extracts from each writer. 


VII. Four hun Exercises on different parts of 
glish ; (c) Examination of passages in Prose and 


The whole is intended to be an Elementary Introduction to the works of Morley, Minto, and Craik. 


LONGMANS and CO. 


Just published, in fscp. 8vo, cloth, price 38. 6d., 


Ds D; and other Poems—viz., King 

Edwin—The Fool—The Binding and Loosing of Satan 

— Riot and Repentance—The Beautiful Pilgrim. By 

— 2 gy PRILLIrs, Author of “The Story of Gautama 
uddha.” 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Fifth Edition, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
HE TWO BABYLONS; or, the Papal 
Worship proved to be the Worship of Nimrod and his 


Wife. With 61 Illustrations from Nineveh, Babylon, Egypt, 
Pompeii, &c. By the Rev. A, HISLor. 


London: S. W. Partridge and Co., 9, Paternoster-row. 


— 


Fourteenth Thousand, with Engravings, 8vo, 38. 6d. 
M CK TRACY, the Irish Scripture Reader. 


“He is a RALE NATIVE, if there ever was one in 
print,” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Second Edition, with Frontispiece, 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
1 DOOLAN, the Irish Emigrant. Being 


Ja full and particular Account of his Reasons for 
Emigrating— His assage across the Atlantic—His Arrival 
in New York—His Brief Sojourn in the United States, and 
his further Emigration to Canada. 

“Sparkles with humour . . full of great truths.” 


London: S. W. Partridge and Co., 9, Paternoster-row. 


— — — 


This day is published, crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d., 3 
: FROM 
PATMOS TO PARADISE; 
OR, 7 


LIGHT ON THE PAST, THE PRESENT, 
AND THE FUTURE. 
By THE Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., F. R. S. E., 


Minister of the Scotch National Church, 
Crown Court,jLondon. 


“Events and phenomena now gathering indicate most 
plainly these as the beginning of sorrows, and the approach 
of a time of trouble far more intense and widespread at our 
doors. What was verbally anticipated in my Apocalyptic 
Sketches is now fulfilling in accomplished and accomplishing 
events. —TIutroduction. 


Wm. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
WORKS. 


OF 
SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, Banr., 


Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the 
University of Edinburgh, 


LECTURES on METAPHYSICS. Edited by the 
Very Rev. H. L. ManseLL, LL. U., Dean of St. Paul's, 
and JOHN VEITCH, M. A., Professor of Logic and 
Rhetorie, Glasgow. Fifth Edition. Two Vols., 8vo, 24s. 


LECTURES on LOGIC. . Edited by the Same. 
Second Edition. Two Vols., 8vo, 24s. 


DISCUSSIONS on PHILOSOPHY and LITERA- 
TURE, EDUCATION and UNIVERSITY REFORM. 
Third Edition. 8vo, 21s. 


MEMOIR of SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON. By 
Professor VEITCH. 8vo. With Portrait. 18s, 


W. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d., post free 4s., 
AWKER’S DAILY PORTIONS. 
Morning and Evening. 
A selection of a verse of Scripture, with short observations, 
for every day in the year. By Ropert Hawker, D.D. A 
new large type edition, revised, with memoir and text 
references. 
Frederick Warne and Co., Bedford-street, Strand. 


Just published, fscp. 8vo, cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 
ORIGIN ‘of EVIL: A Celestial Drama. 
By Ter TISANTHROPE. 
London: Bemrose and Sons, 10, Paternoster-buildings. 


This day, price One Shilling, Sixth Edition, 
CRACROFI’S INVESTMENT TRACTS. 


MERICAN RAILWAYS as INVEST. 
‘ MENTS. By RogERT GIFFEeN. 


London: Edward Stanford, Charing Cross. 
Eighth Edition, revised, this day, price One Shilling; by 
post, ls. 3d., 


the Powers of Investment usually given to 
with Practical Directions for the Guidance of Trustees i 
matters ing to Investments, and Tables of Securities. 
By Burnarp CraAcRoOFT. 


London: Edward Stanford, Charing Cross. 


HE TRUSTEES’ GUIDE. A * 


TO BE OBTAINED AT EVERY BOOKSELLER'S. 
Price 6s. each, bound in cloth, 


BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. | 


AT ODDS. By the Author of “ The Initials.” 


WITHIN the MAZE. By Mrs. HENRY 
WOOD. 


SUSAN FIELDING. By Mrs. EDWARDES. 


GOOD BYE, SWEETHEART! By RHODA 
BROUGHTON. 


POOR MISS FINCH. By WILKIE 
COLLINS. 


THROWN TOGETHER. By FLORENCE 
MONTGOMERY. 


OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? By Mrs. 
EDWARDES. 


RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. By RHODA 
BROUGHTON, 


EAST.LYNNE. By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 


THE INITIALS. By the Baroness 
TAUTPHOEUS. ; 
By 


LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. 
Mrs. HENRY WOOD, | 

THE THREE CLERKS. By ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE. 

. 1 INGS. By Mrs. HENRY 

MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. By 
the Same. 

COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. By 
RHODA BROUGHTON. 

QUITS. By the Author of The Initials.” 

VERNER’S PRIDE. By Mrs. HENRY 
WOOD. 

TREVLYN HOUD. By the Same. 

A LIFE’S SECRET. By the Same. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, 
New Burlington-street. 


BENTLEY'S BURLINGTON LIBRARY 
OF ENTERTAINING WORKS. 


Price 6s. each volume. 


1. SOUTH SEA BUBBLES. By the EARL 
and the DOCTOR. 


2. SIR HENRY BULWERS HISTORICAL 
CHARACTERS. : | 


3. GUIZOT’S LIFE of OLIVER CROM- 
WELL. With Portraits. 

4. Dr. DORAN’S TABLE TRAITS, and 
SOMETHING on THEM. | 


5. SIR EDWARD OREASY’S FIFTEEN 
' DECISIVE BATTLES. 
SUN. With 58 


6. GUILLEMIN’S The 
Illustrations. 
7. A SISTER’S STORY. By Mrs. 
AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 
ADAM and the 


8. Dr. M‘CAUSLAND’S 
ADAMITE. 

9. JOHN TIMBS’S LIVES of the STATES- 
MEN. 


10. JOHN TIMBS’S LIVES of PAINTERS. 


With Portraits. 


11. JOHN TIMBS’S WITS and HUMOUR- 
ISTS. Two Vols., 12s. 
12. 


MIGNET’S LIFE of MARY STUART. 
With Portraits. 

13. 

14. 


Hon. EMILY EDEN’S UP THE 


COUNTRY. | 

JERUSALEM: the City of Herod and 

Saladin. By W. BESANT, M.A, and E. H. 
PALMER, M A. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, 
New Burlington-street. 


— 


‘HEATING APPARATUS.” 


{RUNDY’S PATENT for WARMING and 
VENTILATING CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, &c., with 
pure Warm Air, is superseding other plans. Success 
guaranteed. For A tuses erected during the Summer 
months, credit will be given until January following, so that 
they can be tested in cold weather, and no charge will be 
made in case of failure. Testimonials post free on application 
to John Grundy, Tyldesley, near Manchester. | 


OOPING COUGH.—ROCHE’S HERBAL 
EMBROCATION is now recommended by many of 

the most eminent of the Faculty as the only known sale and 
ect cure, without restriction of diet or use of Medicine. 


by, most Chamiote in. bettlon at tn, :enem Wholesale 
Agent, Edwards, 38, Old Change, London. 


EW AND POPULAR NOVELS: 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 Vols, 
LOTTIE DARLING. By J. C. JSAFFRESON. 
HER FACE was her FORTUNE. By F. W. 
Rosrnson, Author of “ Grandmother’s Money.” 
„A very clever novel.“ Atheuenm. 


HUBERT FREETH’S PROSPERITY. By Mrs. 
Newton CrosLanpn. 


MONSIEUR MAURICE. By Ametia B. Epwarps, 
Author of “ Barbara’s History.” 
CROWN-HARDEN. By Mrs. FOLier. 
An agreeable and interesting novel.“ Post. 


FROM BIRTH to BRIDAL. By Mrs. Day. 
„A really good novel.”—Examiner. 


SAM SLICK’S AMERICANS at HOME. 
Edition, 5s., oound and Illustrated, next week. 


Hurst and Blackett, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


—— 


Cheap 


Now ready, in 2 vols, 2ls., : 
RISS-CROSS JOURNEYS. By WALTER 
THORNBURY. ; 
An interesting book. Very pleasant companions are Mr. 
Thornbury’s two volumes of travels, revealing, as they do, 
glimpses of the oldest and newest world, enlivened with 


countless anecdotes and many personal adventures.“ 
Graphic. 


Hurst and Blackett, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 
sing 


‘oe This day is published, price 2s, 6d., 
A Grammar, Syntax, and Exercises, with Vocabularics 


NEW FIRST GREEK COURSE ; com 
containing all the Words in the Text, By Tuos. A. 
STrEwand Senior Classical Master in George Watson's 
College Schools, Edinburgh, one of the Educational Iustitu- 
tions of the Merchant Company, and formerly Assistant- 
Professor of Greek in the University of Aberdeen. 

% This Class-book supplies sufficient work for a year, 
without the necessity of using any other Greek book. 

A Specimen Copy sent to Principals of Schools, post free, 
on receipt of 1s. 3d. in stamps, by Oliver and Boyd. 

Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


—— — d0— 


This day is published, price 1s. 6d., 


NEW FIRST LATIN COURSE; comprising 
Grammar and Exercises, with Vocabularies. By 
Groree Oaitvrer, LL. D., Head Master of George Watson's 
College-Schools, Edinburgh. 
„% This Class-book supplies sufficient work for a year 
without the necessity of using any other Latin book. 
A Specimen Copy sent~to Principals of Schools, post free, 
on rebvipt of 9d. in stamps, by Oliver and Boyd. 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


Ready this day, 


har PRESENT CRISIS of MUSIC in 
._ SCHOOLS: a Reply to Mr. Hullah’s Attack on the 


— — — - — 


Moveable Do and Tonic Sol-ſa Methods, in the Education 
Blue Book 1872-3. By Jonn Curwen. 

Contents :—The Main Principle of Music Teaching— 
Mr. Hullahs New Plau of Sol-faing—The Tonic Sol-fa 
Notation, Mr. Hullah’s First Specimen of it—The Brdge- 
tones—The Individual Examinationg—Ear Tests—Style of 
Music for Training Coll | by the Piano— 
Musical Standards—Elements of 5 ol 
Questions — Paper Ezammations— The — 4 
Fair Competition — Parliamen Returns —Mr. Hallah— 
Help in Schools — Help for the Tonic Sol-fa College. With 
18 Appendices containing documents relating to the subject. 

Price 6d., post free. 
London: 8, Warwick-lane, E. C. 

School Teachers can obtain a 81 copy by enciocing 
Three Pence in Stamps, with name address, to Mr. K. 
Griffiths, Tonie Sol-fa Plaistow, Loniion, E., up to the 
end of November. 


Ouunen STOVES.—ECONOMY in FUEL.— 


Tue patent VENTILATING. STOVE. ſor burning 

coke, a dose stove, in five sites, 505, 70s,, 80s,, 1888. 1408. 
is cheap in —＋ — in 1 — * of fuel, ** — 
ears, is easi ired, an n pacity. 
. — —4 in use and universally approved. Deane 
and Co. have all sizes on sale; also Gill Gurney Stover, 


Hot-air stoves, and gas stoves requiring no flue, four burners, 
55s.; Prospectuses post free. DEANE and Co., 46, King 
William-street, London-bridge. Established 4. , 1700, 


— tee - 


* — 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


“ Resembling Mother's Milk as closely as possible.“ 
Dr. H. Barker on Right Foods. | 


See 


7 „Tue Infant Prince thrives upon it as a Prinee should.“ 


Social Science Review. 
„Highly nourishing and easily digested.”—Dr. Hassall. 
No Boiling or Straining required. Tins, ls., 2s., 5s., aud 10s. 


SAVORY and MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, London. 


Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 
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MESSRS. HATCHARD’S LIST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE PEEP OF DAY,’ &c. 


Nearly ready an entirely New Work. 


1. Apostles Preaching to Jews and 


_GENTILES; Or, THE ACTS EXPLAINED TO 
CHILDREN. 


In 18mo, with 27 Illustrations and a Col. Map, 2s, 6d. 


Shortly, a New Drawing-room Edition of 


2. The Peep of Day. 


In Iwpl. 16mo, with 12 full page Illustrations, 


Printed in Colours by Marcus Warp. 


Ch th extra, 6s., Bevelled boards, 7s. 6d. 
3. The Kings of Israel and Judah. 
18mo, with 27 Illustrations, aud a Coloured Map, 3s, 
4. Precept upon Precept. 
18mo, with 68 Illustrations, and a Map, 3s, 
5. The Peep of Day: 
A Serizs OF THE EARLIEST Reviciovus INsPRUCTION. 
352nd Thousand. Illustrated, 18mo, large type, 2s. 
6. Line upon Line: 
Arcon Series or Rericiovs Instruction. 
Part I. 178th Thonsand. IIlust., 18mo, large type, 2s.6d. 
Part II. 145th Thousand. Illust., 18mo, large type, 2s.6d. 
7. Lines Left Out. 
24th Thousand. Illust., 18mo, large type, 2s. 6d. 
8. More about Jesus. 
40th Thousand, IIlust., 18mo, large type, 2s. 6d. 
9. Streaks of Light; 
Or, Firry-Two Facts From THE Bier. 
15th Thousand. 52 Illustrations, 18mo, large type, 3s. 


The above Volumes may also be had in half Roz- 
borough binding, gilt leaves, at 6d. per volume extra. 


SCHOOL EDITIONS OF THE ABOVE. 
In 18mo, limp cloth, with Illustrations. 
THE PEEP OF DAY 


18. 2d. 
MORE ABOUT JESUS . de * 138. 4d. 
LINE UPON LINE. Two Parts, each... 1s. 4d. 
LINES LEFT OUT “ss a ls. 6d. 
STREAKS OF LIGHT. 18. 6d. 
PRECEPT UPON PRECEPT ls. 6d. 


* 


Just published, in crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 


Our Nurseries and Schoolrooms. 
By E. Hooper. Being remarks on Home Trainin 
and Teaching, specially Ladies engaged in Tuition» 
“Calculated to remeily many errors in the common 
notions and habits of ing. The Cha on 
Fault and Punishment’ are ex t, and the ical 


1 , pract 
advice and information given will be found 90 
Seen giv ound very useful, 


lately published, 18th Edition, in ſcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Hints for the Improvement of Early 


EDUCATION AND NURSERY DISCIPLINE. 
By the late Mrs. Saul Hoare, of Hampstead. 5 
ay nage may * 2 af all the men we meet nine 
parts are v are useful or not, a 
evil, by their education.” — Locke. 5 sag 
6th Edition, 12mo, limp cloth, 1s. 6d., sewed, ls. 
Common Sense for Housemaids. 
By Miss ANNE Fraser Tyrer. 


The Knitting Teacher's Assistant. 


Designed for the use of National Girls’ Schools. 13th 
Edition, 320, sewed, 6d.; or 5s. per dosen. 


The Teacher's Assistant in Needle- 
WORK, for the use of Schools and Private Families. 
7th Edition, 32mo, sewed 6d. ; or 5s. per dosen. _— 

11th Edition, in feep. vo, cloth 1s. 6d.; paper cover 1s. 

Christ our Example. 


B CAROLINE Fry, Author of “The Listener,” 


“ Readings,” Ke. With a Preface b a 
M. W. — — M. A. or ee. 


By G. WASHINGTON MOON, F. R. S. L., 
Lately published in demy 24mo, cloth 28. 6d., roan 3s. 
1. The Soul’s Comfort in Sorrow: 


selections from God's Exceeding Great and 
Preclous Promises,” and the Authors Poetical Writings. 


2. The Soul’s Inquiries Answered 
IN THE WORDS OF SCRIPTURE: 


A Dau Scrirrurns Text Boon. 

Third Edition, demy 24mo, cloth, 28. 6d.; roan, 3s.; 

Cheaper Edition, Ia. 6d.; roan, 22. 
Companion Volume to the above. 


3. The Soul’s Desires Breathed to God 


IN THE WORDS OF SCRIPTURE. 
To which is added an abbreviation 


HATCHARDS, PUBLISHERS, o., 
187, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


HENRY 8. KING AND CO,'S 


NEW & FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


HERBERT SPENCER’S NEW WORK. 


SPENCER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
„A new Volume of “The International Scientific 
Series.“ 


PROFESSOR BAIN’S „ ON MIND AND 
BODY. 


MIND and BODY. The Theories of their Rela- 

lations. By ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., Professor 
of Logic at the University of Aberdeen. Four Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


%% A new Volume of “The International Scientific 
Series.” 


PEX SIOLOGY for PRACTICAL USE. B 
various eminent Writers. Edited by JAMES HINTON, 
With 10 Illustrations. 


HE PEARL of the ANTILLES; or, an Artist 


cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“Delightfully vivid and picturesque. . . . The 
whole book 5 the — commendation.“ — 


Spectator. 


THE MISHMEE HILLS. Being an Account 
of a Journey to the Mishmee Country; or, an Attempt 
to Peuetrate Tibet from Assam. By T. T. COOPE 

Author of “The Travels of a Pioneer of Commerce.“ 
Demy 8vo, with Illustrations. 


HE ALPS of ARABIA; or, Travels through 
Fey t, Sinai, Arabia, and the Holy Land. By W 
CHARLES MAUGHAN. 1 vol., demy 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 


FER. W. ROBERTSON’S LECTURES and 
ADDRESSES, with other LITERARY REMAINS. 
With Introduction, including a Correspondence with 
rey ton. New Edition. By the Rev. STOPFORD 
A. KE, M.A. 1 vol., uniform with the Sermons, 
cloth, 5s. [Shostly. 


W ORDS of -HOPE, from the PULPIT of the 
TEMPLE CHURCH. By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., 
Master of the Temple. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


| GPEECH in SEASON: a New Volume of Ser- 
mons. By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, Author of 
“Thoughts for the Times,” Ke. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


SCOTCH COMMUNION SUNDAY : to which 
are added certain Discourses from a University City. 
By A. K. H. B. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 58. 


HEOLOGY in the ENGLISH POETS. By 
the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 


HY AM I A CHRISTIAN. B 
STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE, P.C., 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 


Viscount 
G., G.C.B. 
(Third Edition, ready. 


VERY DAY a PORTION : adapted from the 
Bible and the Prayer-book, for the Private Devotions 
of those living in Widowhood. Collected and Edited 
by Lady MARY VYNER. 8g. crown 8vo, elegantly 
bound, 5s. (Shortly. 


< . 
HOME SONGS for QUIET HOURS. By the 

Rev. Canon R. H. BAYNES, Editor of Lyra Angli- 
cana,” &c. Handsomely printed and bound. 


HE DISCIPLES: a NEW POEM. By 
HARRIET ELEANOR HAMILTON KING, Author 
of “ Aspromonte, and other Poems.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 


THE EXPANSE of HEAVEN. A Series of 
Essays on the Wonders of the Firmament. By R. A. 

PROCTOR, B.A., Author of “Other Worlds,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. (Shortly. 


(UR INVALIDS. How shall we 2 and 
; N ? By HARRIET POWER. Fsep. 8vo, 
oth, 28. 6d. 


(KHOLERA : How to Avoid and Treat it. 


Popular and Practical Notes. By Dr. H. BLANC. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


STRANGE COMPANY; or, the Note-Book 


IN 
of a Roving Correspondent. By JAMES GREEN- 
woop, «The Amateur C 1 4 — 8vo, cloth, 6s 


[HE DAY of REST. Volume for 1873. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. Handsomely bonnd. Price 7s. 6d. 
| [In December. 


LS GIP. By HESBA STRETTON. PRE- 
SENTATION EDITION, Square crown 4to, elegantly 
bound, with 12 Illustrations, 2s. 6d. (Shortly, 
CHEAPER EDITION, with 6 Illustrations, cloth 
extra, ls. 6d. Nineteenth Thousand. — 


HE KING’S SERVANTS. Part I. Faithful 
in Little. Part II. Unfaithful. Part III. Faithful in 
Much. By the Author of “ Lost Gip.” Square crown 
Svo, with 8 Illustrations, cloth extra, 1s, 6d. (Shortly. 


[TAPP Y's. PET. By NELSIE BROOK (Mrs. 
Ellen Ross). Square crown 8vo, uniform with Lost 
x. Gip.” With 6 Illustrations. (Shortly. 


ee 


HENRY S. KING AND Co., 


5, CORNHILL; and 12, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


THE STUDY OF SOCIOLUGY. By HERBERT 


in Cuba, By WALTER GOODMAN. Crown 8vo, 


| 


— — 


er The Great Modern Work on the Bible. 


New Ready, price 6s. 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


Tue Bisre Eoucaror, 


Edited by the Rev. E. H. PLUMTRE, M. A, 


Professor of Exegesis of the New Testament, King’s College, 
London. 


*.* Vol. I. of the BIBLE EDUCATOR contains 124 
separate articles, and is Illustrated with 120 En- 
gravings and Maps. 


CASSELL, PeTTER, & GALPIN, London, Paris, and New Vork. 


aeady, Oct. 27, the FIRST PART of 


THE QUIVER NEW VOLUME, 
being Part 97, for NOVEMBER, price 6d., containing, 
amongst a variety of other Contributions, 


1. ANNY’S FORTUNE. 


New Seriat Story. By Isa Craic-Knox, 
Author of “ Esther West,” &c. 


2. MMU IDIOT OF DIXMUYDE. 
New Srory. By W. H. G. Kinesron, 
3. Exrnacrs FROM AN EXPOSITOR’S 
NOT 


E-BOOK. 
By the Rev. Samug. Cox, Nottingham. 


4. * LESSONS FOR SCHOOL 
AND HOME. , 
By the Rev. J. W. Gxpox, M. A., Diocesan Inspector 

of Schools, 


. HE CANTICLES: CHRIST AND HIS 
CHURCH. 
By the Rev. DANIEL Moors, M.A. 


CRIPTURE HEROINES. 
By the Rev. C. Maurice Davies, M.A. 


7. DN THE WIND AND THE RAIN. 
By JEANIE HERING. 


8. ISION OF THE INVISIBLE ONE. 
By the Rev. T. M. Morris, Ipswich. 


9. SIGH FOR THE SUMMER. 
. A Poem. By W.C. Bennett, LL.D. 


10. HE TWO KINGDOMS. 
An Allegory. By Joan G. Warts. 


HE TRIBUTE OF MONEY. 
By the late Rev. James ROBINSON. 


12. ARRY’S RASH WIS H. 
By the Hon. Mrs. GREENE. 


13. —" QUIVER BIBLE CLASS. 


i) | 


6. 


11. 


LLUSTRATIONS by 
H. C. Sxrovus, R. BARNES, C. O. Murray, W. CAVE 
Tuomas, J. D. Watson, and W. R. Bock MAN. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the QUIVER 


should order Part 97, price 6d., or No. 421, price Id., 
containing the commencement of the New Volume. To 
be obtained of all Booksellers and News Agenta 
throughout the kingdom. 


Now ready, price 7s. 6d., 
THE QUIVER VOLUME FOR 1873, 


containing FIVE SERIAL Stories, upwards of 300 
ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS from Eminent Divines and 
Popular Authors, in addition to Scripture LESSONS 
for School and Home Use, and nearly TREE HUNDRED 
Questions, under the Title of“ TUR Quiver BIBLE 
Crass.” The Volume consists of 816 pages, super-royal 
8vo, and contains upwards of ONE HUNDRED HIGH- 
CLASS ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CASSELL, Petrer, & GAuPIN, London, Paris, and New York. 


i LECTURES. 


„We do not know any volumes so suitable in these times 
for young men entering on life, or, let us say, for the library 
of a pastor called to deal with such, than the three volumes 
of this series. We commend the whole of them with the 
most cordial satisfaction. They are altogether quite a 
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THE ing the doxdlogy, “ Praise God from whom all blessings | Sunday was a high day in New York! Few of 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 
CONFERENCE IN NEW YORK. 


This great assembly was opened in New York on 
the evening of the 2nd of October ; and the guests 
both foreign and domestic were so numerous that 
the committee were obliged to issue tickets of ad- 
mission. We had made arrangements for giving 
sketches of the various sittings, but the first letter 
of our special correspondent has, we fear, mis- 
carried, his communication beginning with the 
proceedings of thethird day. The following sketch 
of the opening incidents and second day's pro- 
ceedings is borrowed from the correspondence of 
the Record :-— 

The conference began last night (Thursday, Oct. 2) 
with a social reception of the delegates and other 
guests by the American branch of the alliance. This 
meeting was held in the rooms of the building of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. The suite of 
rooms is excellent, and everything was done in the way 
of decoration, by flowers and pictures, to make them 
worthy of the occasion ; censpicuous in one of the chief 
rooms being a full-length portrait of the Queen of 
England, lent, I believe, for the session of the Con- 
ference. Seven was the hour fixed for assembling, and 
shortly after that time the rooms began to fill. Two 
thousand tickets had been issued, and there must have 
been quite two thousand persons present. The crush 
‘was great; but there was an air of happiness and enjoy- 
ment on every face, quite sufficient to show that a 
Christian gathering need by no means be a gloomy 
thing. As for the Americans, everybody seemed to 
know everybody else; and as for the foreign dele- 
gates "—it sounded odd to an Englishman to hear him- 
self called a foreigner—the American hosts took care 
that they should be, in form at least, as well acquainted 
and as much at home as themselves, Such an amount 
of introducing and shaking hands went on for an hour 
or so, as has never, I should suppose, been accom- 
plished on any previous occasion. : | | 

At eight o’clock the doors of the large hall or;chapel 
of the building were opened, and the whole company 
streamed in. When access to this part ofthe edifice 
was afforded”—to quote from one of this morning's 
papers—‘“‘it was found to be rich in bunting drape- 
ries, the emblems of every nation on the globe.” This 
is figurative ; but there were many flags, the American 
and other ensigns, prettily draped around the room. 
‘The vast audience was very orderly, and all were 
soon seated who could get seats, very many, however, 
standing all the time, A voluntary was played on the 
‘fine organ, and the meeting proceeded to business. 
The Hon. Wm. E. Dodge presided, and began by 
asking all to join in singing, From all that dwell 
below the sky.” This was sung with most thrilling 
effect to the tune of the Old Hundredth Psalm. After 
this the Rev. C. D. Marston, of St. Paul's, Onslow- 
square, repeated the Lord's Prayer, the whole assembly 
‘joining in every petition. Both the exercises of devo- 
tion, the praise and the prayer, were most solemn and 
impressive, oe 

The Rev. Dr. Adams, of Madison-square Presby- 
terian Church, then delivered the address of welcome 
—an address full of Christian learning, thought, and 
‘tenderness. After speaking of the acquaintance which 
‘some of the hosts enjoyed with some of the guests, 
either personally or by the means of books, he said 
that, coming on such an occasion, none could be 
‘strangers and foreigners,” for that all were ‘‘ fellow- 
citizens with the saints, and of the household of God.” 
As such, he continued, we greet you with cordial affec- 
tion. We bless you in the name of the Lord. We 
welcome you to our country, our churches, our pulpits, 
our homes. He then touched upon the connection be- 
‘tween France, Holland, Great Britain, and America, 
drawing from each instance conclusions in favour of 
‘the closest Christian union. 

The president then called on the appointed delegates 
‘to answer; and replies to the welcome were given by 
Lord Alfred Churchill, who read a letter from the 
British branch of the Alliance, and by Dr. Stoughton, 
of London; by the Rev. Dr. Fisch, of Paris; by Dr. 
Dorner, of Berlin, and Dr. Christlieb, of Bonn; by the 
Rev. M. Cohen Stuart, from Holland; by the Rev. 
Narayan Sheshadri, a Christian Brahmin ; by M. Coulin, 
of Geneva; and by Mr. Charles Reed, M.P. After a 
closing hymn and the benediction, this most happy 
and meeting terminated. This morning 
(Friday, Oct. 3) the conference met for its 
session in Steinway Hall, a large building, in which 
seats were provided for 2,100 persons, with standing 
room for 1,000 more. The hall was filled. After sing- 


flow,” the assembly joined in prayer, led by the vene- 
rable clergyman, Dr. Hodge, one of the greatest, if not 
the greatest, of American theologians. The Rev, 
Dr. Rigg, of the Wesleyan Training College, West- 
minster, read the seventeenth chapter of St. John. 
Then followed a grand confession of faith, the whole 
meeting rising and repeating, after the Dean of Canter- 
bury, the Apostles’ Creed, At the clone of this a Pres- 
byterian, sitting next me, whispered, ‘‘ That's sweet ; 
it’s our common creed.” The hymn was then sung, 
“All hail the power of Jesu’s name.” Mr. Dodge, 
presiding at the opening of the proceedings, now 
explained that the conference would sit in sec- 
tions; and, after a few words of Christian greeting, 
gave up the chair to the Rev. Theodore Woolsey, late 
president of Yale College, whose address was as mas- 
terly and suitable as well could be. He enumerated 
our points of belief—in the communion of saints, in the 
power of prayer, in the diffusiveness of Christianity, in 
the need for Christian union. He, too, welcomed all 
the brethren, and ended by saying— With almost 
English hearts we cry, Welcome, ye English brethren.” 
Certain business arrangements were then announced, 
and after the Dean of Canterbury had read a letter 
from the archbishop expressive of entire sympathy with 
the meeting, the conference proceeded to receive the 
reports of the brethren from the Continent of Europe 
as to the state of religion in the several countries. M. 
Prochet, of Genoa, spoke of Italy; the Rev. Mr. Witte 
read a paper from the pen of Professor Tholuck, of 
Halle; the Rev. Cohen Stuart spoke of Holland ; the 
Rev. H. Krummacher gave an account of the religious 
life in Germany ; M. Reichel, of Geneva, told us about 
Switzerland ; the Rev. Mr. Fliedner, who has been as a 
German missionary in Spain, of the work in that 
country; M. Kalapothekes spoke of Greece ; and the 
Rev. Leonard Anet of Belgium. Dr. Schaff then nar- 
rated the circumstances of his recent interview with 
the Emperor of Germany, who had expressed his deep 
interest in the conference; and the afternoon's and 
the morning’s work was thus completed. 


(From our Special Correspondent. ) : 
New York, October 9, 1873. 

The meetings of the Evangelical Alliance on 
Saturday, the 4th inst., were devoted to the general 
topic of Christian Union,” under thé subdivisions 
of Faith in Christ its Basis; The Communion 
of Saints—modes of its Promotion and Manifesta- 
tion; Christian Union consistent with Deno- 
minational Distinctions”; and Interchange of 
Pulpits.” The first subdivision was treated by 
Professor Charles Hodge, D. D., LL. D., of Princeton 
University, and by the Rev. Dr. Cooke, of Phila- 
delphia, who spoke for Bishop Matthew Simpson, 
one of the most renowned orators of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, but who was unfortunately pre- 
vented from attending. On the second topic the 
speakers were the Rev. C. Dallas Marston, of Lon- 
don, successor of the Rev. Capel Molyneux, the 
Rev. E. F. Cooke, B. A., of Paris, and President 
Potter, of Union College, New York. The third 
topic was assigned to the Dean of Canterbury and 
Bishop Beadell, of Ohio; and the fourth to the 
Rev. Dr. Conrad, of Philadelphia. Most of these 
speakers also repeated the substance of their 
addresses to another large audience, in Dr. Crosby’s 
church, where a second meeting had to be suddenly 
improvised, owing to the great public interest mani- 
fested in the proceedings. At this meeting also 
two addresses were given by the Rev. Dr. Wilkes, 
of Montreal, and by the converted Brahmin, whose 
fluent and graphic account of his own conversion 
and of the spread U the Gospel in India was 
listened to with deep attention. It is to be pre- 
sumed that, at such gatherings, there must 
always be, on the part of Low-Church clergymen, 
the utterance of many sugar-plum platitudes about 
Christian love and unity ; but some of us who are 
attending this conference, and who know the work- 
ings of State-Church Evangelicalism in England, 
cannot refrain from wondering in our simplicity 
why the verbal theory, as stated upon Alliance 
platforms and in a foreign land, is not carried into 


The English clerical journals will go into varying 
degrees of hysterics when they learn that the Dean 
of Canterbury was present and gave an address at 
a united communion service in one of the chief 
Presbyterian churches here last Sunday afternoon. 
Doubtless the dean will be able to hold his own 
against censors in his Church, but will it occur to 
him to ask why such a manifestation of a common 


faith should be restricted to America ? 


practice at home and in ordinary Christian life? | pag 


the Protestant clergy occupied their own pulpits, 
These were given up for their European visitors ; 
and the New York Herald of Monday contained 
very full reports of most of the principal sermons, 
In many of the churches worship is held in the 
morning and afternoon, so that the evening was 
employed by many of the foreign delegates in hear- 
ing such renowned as De Witt, Talmage, 
and Heary Ward Beecher. The Plymouth Charch, 
where the latter gentleman labonrs, was thronged 
to overflowing ; hundreds being unable to find ad- 
mission. It was the first day of Mr. Beecher’s 
return after his usual long vacation in the summer, 
and he was in magnificent health and spirits, al- 
though time and work have told upon him since many 
of the Nonconformist readers saw him in 1863, when 
he visited England to set its people right on the war 
question. It is a wonderful sight to see every seat 
and avenue occupied, and to observe that two- 
thirds of the immense congregation consists of men. 
The services at Plymouth Church, and the style of 
its renowned preacher, have been so often described 
that it is needless to enter into details in this 
letter. 

For the tens of thousands of Christian people 
resident in New York there were many other 
attractions, in famous preachers from the mother 
country and from the continent of Europe, and in 
two great meetings which were held on Sunday 
night in the spacious Academy of Music and in 
Steinway Hall: Both buildings were crowded to 
their utmost capacity. Tickets were at a premium 
of from twenty to fifty dollars, as they been 
for the reception meeting on Thursday night; but 
very few of the fortunate holders could be induced 
oe The speakers were 
Sheshadsi, of india ; the Rev, Dr, Hoge, of Virginia — 

es ndia ; the Rev. Dr. 
en Lovie te i 

ov. E. 
Toriaux, of Paris; the Rev. Dr. Rigg and Charles 
Reed, Ea. M. P., of London; Professor Smyth, of 
Derry; the Dean of Canterbury; and Dr. H 
Miller. Certainly the American publio ma 
said to rival the good people of the Princi of 
Wales for avidity to hear. All the city is moved, 
The meetings of the Alliance form the of 


common in the cars, on the 
and in the shops, and they are fully 


day by day in the new rs. The New 
York Tribune, in particular, devotes some 
fourteen to eighteen columns of solid minioa 


every day to a detailed account of the 
with the various 
have to be taken as read. | 
the Daily News or the Telegraph en 
such particularity into similar 


2. 
London ! Hundreds of copies of the daily journals 


are sent to Europe by the del who are thus 

ared a world of trouble in writing letters. 

hether, * as was remarked in the last communica- 
tion, the whole matter is not being greatly over- 
done, — * a question. The following oe gp ng 
for Monday last is a fair specimen. The confe- 
rence met in two sections, each assembling from 
ten till one o’clock, and from two till -past 
five. Inthe theological section the topics treated 
were :— 


1.“ Best Methods of Counteracting Modern Infi- 
delity,” Rev. Prof. Stanley Leathes, King’s College, 
London; Professor Theo. Christlieb, D.D., Uni ty 
of Bonn, Prussia; Rev. John Cairns, D.D., Berwick 
England. 2. American Infidelity, its Factors and 
Phases,” President W. F. Warren, D.D., University of 
Boston, Mass. 3. Faith and Reason,” Rev. E. A. 
Washburn, D.D., New Vork; Rev. Dr. Paul Zimmer- 

Leiprig. 4. “The Gospel and Christianity,” 
elix Bovet, Neucha 


Holland. 

In the 3 Section, which met in St, 
Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church, 4th Ave., cor. 
of 22nd-street, papers were read as follows :— 

I, “The Religious of the Doctrine of 
per — . dent James 6 RA nD, . 

ew „Princeton, N. J. Recen 
— with — to Primitive Man, as com- 


‘ d 5 
Henry LL. D., College of New J 
N. J. J. Serge and Humanity, 
Williamson Nevin, D. D., 


Pa. 6. 
and Philosophy, Professor Edmund 
University of * 

The 


* This letter has not reached us. 


+ Papers sent in the author's absence. 
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tunity for observations by members will be given 
after each paper, subject to limitations which will 


be announced; but she set topics he appointed 
speakers are 80 nu athe. deer 
and officers are 80 anxious to get on with and 
through the and individuals are 80 


impatient —_ and 1 oP ag pe Mog 
everything xgshes on at high pressure, and o ’ 
phe 1 — conference, there is nothing what- 
ever. The fact is, that the excellent American 
brethren have attempted impossibilities, and have 
marked out for themselves and their guests a course 
of downright hard labour which no physical frame 
and no mental powers are adequate to effect. It is 
now felt that many of the details were hurriedly 
and imperf adjusted, and that sufficient time 


was not allowed to * the mechanism for such 
a gathering. Nor does the intense publio 


interest appear, to have been foreseen; otherwise 
temporary buildings would have been erected, more 
convenient than any that can be hired: Thousands 
of dollars offered for tickets have had to be refused, 
solely from lack of accommodation, and this money 
would have sufficed for the expense of erecting such 
a structure. The N officers and the com- 
mittee of the American branch of the Alliance 
have done, and are doing, their best, but it is too 
late. Doubtless, the vast toil and 9 — 
upon them may go far to account for sundry man!. 
festations of which the x 0 visitors complain, 
and into which I do not intend to enter; because 
no amount of brusquerie on the part of individuals 
can efface or lessen the memory of os hospita- 
lity, ‘kindness, and courtesy, which are being 
extended on all banda. But if any other of the 
t cities of the States should at some future 
ime invite a similar conference, it is to be ho 
that less work will be cut out, and that more time 
and care will be taken to arrange for numerous 
small points of administration and detail which are 
essential to smooth and prosperous working. 

A modification took place on Tuesday, in the 
form of four sectional meetings, which somewhat 
relieved the pressure, although still only the name 
of a conference exists. At the meeting held in 
Association Hall, the Rev. Dr. Arnot, of Edin: 
burgh, read a paper on The Relation, Vital and 
Casual, between Christian Doctrine and Christian 
Life.” He was followed by the Rev. Dr. Fuller, of 
Baltimore, and by the Rev. Dr. Nash, of Cincinnati, 
on ‘Pegonal Religion: its Aids and Hindrances.“ 
Afterwards came papers on Family Religion,” by 
the Rev. Joshua Harrison, of London, and the 
Rev. Dr. Plumer, of Columbia; on Revivals of 
Religien : How to Make Them Productive of Per- 
manent Good,” by the Rev. Dr. Patton, of 
Chicago; and on The Use of Wealth,” by 
President Anderson, of Rochester. To attempt 
any analysis of, or criticism upon, these papers, 
or upon any of those read before the 
meetings, is quite impossible. It is much 
to be feared that many of them will be for ever 
entombed in the volume of proceedings. At the 
sectional meeting held in St. Paul’s Methodist 
Episcopal Church, under the presidency of Mr. 
Charles Reed, M. P., a paper was read on Reli- 
eo and Secular Education, by the Rev. Dr. 
igg, who repeated the statements and arguments 
for denominational teaching which he has so fre- 
quently uttered in the London School Board, and 
seemed, as usual, unable to look one inch beyond 
the Methodist circle. His remarks, however, were 
not allowed to pass unchallenged, otherwise they 
would have conveyed to the American public a 
moat erroneous and unhappy impression. Dr. 
M ‘Cosh entered a caveat, which was sustained and 


Bae by Mr. J. Carvell Williams, who said that 
Dr. 1b distinotion between the oentral authority 
and the local was a verbal distinction 


only, for the local board was the State for local 
purposes, and the State was responsible for the 
religious instruction which it im It was 
admitted that the school system in England had 
become an entrenchment of the Church blish- 
8 and oe 822 wrong to Nonconformists. 

e opposition ving religious instruction in 
public schools was . 3 as well as 
abstract grounds; for the reports of the school 
inspectors showed that the religious education re- 
ceived in those schools was miserably ineffective, 
and in proportion as the Christian Church felt 
that it was its duty, and not that of the 
schoolmaster, to religiously educate the young, 
the would be religiously educated. The 
we ee of the 8 peal be more 
influential than any direct religious teaching. Dr. 
Rigg had insiated on the right of ts choose 
schools for their children, but in thousands of 
English parishes they could not do eo, for there 
were no other schools than those of the Establish- 
ment. In those parishes the and their 
adherents were doing their utmost to prevent the 
1 school boards, and so they had in 
existence two antagonistic systems. As an English- 
man, Mr. Williams said, * felt humiliated by 
the N of the American system, the work- 
ing of which bad confirmed his belief that England 
also should have a truly national system, and not a 
compromise between nationalism and denomina- 
tionalism. There were evidently a good many 
members of the conference who entirely sympa- 
thised with this view of the question. 

In the same section papers were read by the 


Rev. Dr. Noah Porter, of Yale College, and by 


the Rev. Dr. Simpson, of Derby, on 

Literature in fta Relation to Chnistianity.” The 
chief interest, however, centred in the sectional 
meeting held in Madison-square Church, where 


‘ 


„The Pulpit of the Age” formed a theme . 
which Dr. Joseph Parker and Henry Ward Beecher 
discoursed most practi Usui 
fertility of illustration. following extracts will 
denote the character of these addresses: 


THE REY. DR. PARKER. 

The latter pc of Dr. Parker's address is thus 
reported in the New York papers :—I think I am not 
violating the spirit of honest — in expressing the 
belief that the time is at hand when the preaching of 
Christ crucified without the wisdom of mere words, and 
with much trembling, will be the only real preaching. 
(Applause.) In many quarters they have a Gnrist, but 
it is not the Christ crucified. When Peter mentioned 
t 


example to preachers in Jesus of Nazareth crucified.” 
That is the full style and title of the Saviour, “Jesus of 
Nazareth crucified.” Ruinous mistakes may arise out of 
the profession of that style and title. We have now to 
be very definite in the statement of the Saviour's name, 
because many false Christs have gone out into the 
world—creatures of the imagination, originating in sin 
and in troubled dreams, painted things made to order 
and sold for a price, Let us not so befoul the market 
place, but remember that the name of Jesus is Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth, whom every man has crucified. 
(Applause.) The inexperienced man may regard the 
phot car | of Christ crucified as -presenting a very 
narrow limit, and would say, Why, that may be done 
in a sermon or two. Such are the mistakes of igno- 
rance and vanity. The greatest and ablest minds in 
the Christian ministry will testify among us this day, 
with tears of delight and thankfulness, that the 
gracious mystery of redemption by the Cross has 
evermore grown before the vision of their own 
reverence, until it has filled all things with its 
mournful, its holy and infinite glory. They shall 
testify further on the Cross of Christ, Him of 


: 


Nazareth, as the only key which can open 
the secrets of the human history, and all 
human history apart from that Cross, would 


be vain and without hope. Preachers who do 
not conform to St. Paul's idea of preaching can only 
talk to men, and cannot touch the divine feelings 
within their hearts. Their method is polished but 
cold, their words are instruments of torture, and as for 
their prayers— their prayers they are like birds with 
broken wings, tormented by their own impotence, dis- 
satisfied with the present, and never working with 
effect in the presence of sin. The speaker, adverting 
to the question of denominational discourses, said :— 
Denominationalism properly understood and wisely 
administered, is excellent, yet we cannot have too 
little of it in the Christian pulpit. (Applause.) In the 
pulpit we should hear the universal language of the 
ove of God, and not the provincial dialect of secta- 
rianism. (Applause.) The preacher need not be silent 
altogether on the questions of the day, yet, in my 
opinion—and I give it modestly — such questions 
could be treated more successfully by the exposi- 
tion of great principles than by becoming a 
special pleader or sinking into a mere debater. 
(Applause,) On the other hand, allowance must be 
ade for men of exceptional character, in this as in 
all walks of life. There are ministers of various 
denominations in whom we glorify God, who discuss 
secular questions with advantage to man. Such 
men must ever have a law to themselves. I have no 
reference to them when I urgently advise ministers 
younger than myself to [refrain in the pulpit from 
the discussion of all parochial, political, and temporary 
uestions, (Applause.) As to N. the day in 
the exercise of the ministry, there is no danger that we 
ak eloquently to men who never hearus. (Applause. ) 
‘Young men read essays to controvert the published 
scepticism of certain periodicals which, perhaps, not one 
ngregation has read, and there was a . 


of their co 
bility that the words of the sceptic would be remembered 
when the answer was forgotten or ignored, and thus 
injury was done instead of good. Preaching addressed 
to the day in its general sense is simply a sublime fight 
in the air, in the progress of which the combatants 
valorously hit at nothing, but as a result they are puffed 
up with a magnificent self-appreciation. (Applause 
and laughter.) I am not advocating silence in all cases, 
but written attacks, when n to be answered, 
should be answered by a written defence; and were it 
not the best policy in a literary point of view, it is far 
more honourable to meetan yap on the same ground 
than to fire upon him from the security of a privileged 

ition. Preachers have enough to do without defend - 
ng the sanctuary in the arena of ex parte debate, and 
their energies can best be expended in the glorious cause 
and after the manner of St. Paul. The spirit of 
preaching is sympathy with the congregation. The 
preacher has to speak to mothers whose lives 
oscillate between pain and care for their Acro, charge, 
little children, men of business filled with the cares of 
life, and all descriptions of persons, and they will come 
away with the pain of grievous disappointment if their 

tor, instead of preaching the glorious truths of the 
Crucifxion, should become a mere chatterer of words, 
talking in an unknown e to men who long for the 


truth of life. (Applause.) The toll of the great bell of 
a steeple was — 1 5 than and not so polished as the 
gold watch in the lady's vest, but in their te 


positions they were equally serviceable, and this simile 
could well be applied to the calibres of different 
preachers. Ministers should form their discourses with 
a view to the edification of their hearers, and not to 
their own fame. Whatever reforms are necessary 
should originate with the congregations, Let them in- 
sist on hearing the Word of . (Applause.) Wh 
you, as listeners, distinguish between gold and tinsel ; 
when you show disgust for the ‘mere prettinesses of 
it ; when you protest against trifling with 
the realities of life and destiny; when you set your 
faces like a flint * ty a ey in — 
trine, you will soon drive the hirelings 8 
and banish the tallew-chandler from the altar oF God. 
(Great applause.) 

THE REY. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, who was received with 
cheers, spoke on the same subject. In the course of a 
lengthened address, Mr. Beecher said : Let it be then 
asked, what is the need in our age of the pulpit? If 


you pro to me to discuss the pulpit in the present 
age, ih Nan inquire what it is, and where, if at all, it 


end with fhefr usual 


e name of Christ to the Sanhedrim, he set the true | P 


| 


requires reinforcement. The first element needed in 
every pulpit is that which was signally made known 
W 7 in sende of the need of men, of 
their limitation, of their ignorande, of their want, of 
their weakness, call it by what term 7 please in your 
it total depravity; it 


system of theol 
depra vity. and — 
call it unskilled or undiscip 


| 


and inexperience, ; 
lined; whatever you choose 
to call it, it is that which touches the soul of men and 
brings them into immediate contact with divinity. The 
next element in the pulpit is the sense of God with us. 
We all know and believe that there is a supreme 
and beneficent Father. We believe in the revelation 
of Ged, and the nee’ of the Holy Ghost iu the 
hearts of men, w amounts to something more than 
hilosophy. It amounts to force, and is precisely that 
which the Apostle Paul pressed when he says they 
should stand in the power of God: Paul was an orator ; 
he could not have spoken without being a orator; he 
used the wisdom that belonged to Athens, and when 
in Rome he did as the Romans did in things that were 
good. (Laughter.) Paul was in active sympathy 
with his hearers, and that sympathy . constitutes the 
greatest element in the m A hen that element 
exists it may be 1 by enticing words; it 
may be made more ious by adding these elements 
of knowledge; but to the sinful man sympathy with 
his tion, his aspirations and hopes, leads to the study 
of divine precepts, and produces a knowledge of the 
Lord. This should be the end and aim of Christian 
ministry, to bring all to a true manhood, which the 
light never affects, in which there is no summer nor 
winter, but which shall last as long as God Himself 
shall live. The essence of Paul’s teachings were the 
lessons of the Cross. Wherever he went the Cross was 
the burden of his discourse, and in its spirit in every 
instance he fully entered. Is there anything so sad as 
to look upon human suffering with an inside eye? Is 
there anything so piteous as human life? The lesson of 
Paul’s teaching is sympathy, and the want of the 
— of the present day is a greater realisation of 
uman sinfulness. What is wanted is the want of 
humanity—not in the sense of general kindness, for the 
ministers are the kindest ple in the world, but the 
human element, the’preaching to the cares and neces- 
sities of men. What is the purpose of preaching which 
does not take captive the minds of the congregation ? 
Will a mother engage a nurse to read out of a book to 
her infant offspring? And what do you think of 
the person who refuses to e in conversation 
before his father has written a discourse on the subject 
he intends to speak about? It is one thing to have a 
philosophy, and another to have a sense of the spirit of 
those that surround us. We want that enthusiasm 
which comes from a certainty of working in the cause of 
Jesus, and we can build up souls to the service and love 
of Christ. But there are a great many men who ara 
ashamed to be enthusiastic. Let the stream rushing 
down the hill be ashamed of the flowers that blossom on 
its banks sooner than the human heart be ashamed of 
this enthusiasm and this generous feeling which God 
implanted in it. (Applause.) So then what the 
modern pulpit wants is what the old pulpit wanted. 
(Applause.) It wants that religious sense of the sinful- 
ness of man and the remedial forces that are provided 
for it. he gwen It wants men that believe in their 
work ; and they do the best work that human life can 
be devoted to. It wants men that believe in heaven 
that can take shame and denial and defeats—knowing 
that in a short time it will be-all the same in the region 
beyond the grave. This yearning toward man—toward his 
faults, his misfortunes, and his trials — is the substance of 
the Christian ministry. [hearitsaid that these catechists 
to the pupit—the newspapers—are instructing us as 
of the manner of preaching, but I notice that wherever the 
stateliest eloquence and the richest wisdom prevail with- 
out human feeling and without the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost, the con ions are apt to be thin, and 
the ministrations of the sanctuary are ineffectual. Why 
don’t people go to church more? This we know, that 
if you open a church in a hovel, and let a voice go forth 
from it that appeals to human sympathies, the crowds 
of worshippers cannot find accommodation. Men want 
to be handled ; they want to have a preacher that takes 
hold of them, and if he gives to — in trouble to 
bear their burdens, and lead all to a better idea of God 
and themselves, he accomplishes the object of his mis - 
sion. Men and women of the present day do not care 
to hear discourses on the fall of Adam ; they do not 
deem them opportune, and would vastly prefer sermons 
on the lessons of their own fall. And now a word for 
sensational preaching. I know that it is not considered 
of the highest kind. (Laughter.) Thereisa t deal 
of talk against sensational preaching, and undoubtedly 
ere 0 7 55 deal of nonsense ached under 
tle. Do you suppose e to the 
churches of sensational . 8 ouriosity 
alone? But even so, whose fault is it that they go to 
such preaching? You ought to thank the sensational 
preachers that they do, that there is no clear slip from 
the top to the bottom, but that there is a great deal of 
that sensational preaching that is of the kind the 


apostle speaks of when he said men were saved by the 


foolishness of hing. There is a great deal of 
logical and philosop! hical preaching to empty benches, 
but what we want is that love of preaching for God's 
sake and the belief that it is more noble to work for one 
single soul and save it, than to weara gilded crown. 
(Applause. J This is what we want. Go to the West, 
and there we see men of com ively limited ability, 
bat with sympathies fresh and warm, which they prove. 
the most powerful instrumentality in the world; Men 
say that the pulpit has run its career ; if it is so it will 
soon come to an end. But so long as man is weak and 
sinful, so long will the ministry be strong and active, 
and if I werea young man about to live my life over 
in, with the promige of success among other profes- 
ons, I would a choose the Christian ministry. 
2 Mr. Beecher concluded with the Saviour 's 
| words of hope and consolation, “‘ Because I live, ye shall 
live also.” | (Cheers. ) | 


| public meeting was held, 


In the evening a t 

in the Rev. Dr. Taylor’. Church, Broadway, on 
„Sunday Schools, Mr. C. Reed, M. P., occupying 
the chair, and addresses being given by the Rev. 
Dr. Newton, of P Rev. N. Weiss, of 


2 Rev. Dr. Vincent, of New York. There 
was a children’s service in the Church of the 
Disciples, conducted by the Rev. N. Sheshadri, of 
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Bombay. On the previous night a French meetin back, I shall be delighted to tell my friends | Not many months since a young Japanese, who had 
had been held in ‘sesociation Hall On Wednesday what true-hearted e there are in — ! | embraced ity, called on me, and said he had 
the general topic of the first section was“ Popery one of ic! ex touted | ived an appointment from his Government, and 
since the Vatican Council—Ultramontanism.” 1. i t was : that a friend of mine ted to know what to do if the Emperor of Japan 
The Dogma of Infallibility as promulgated by the 2 myself visited a girls’ school, the other day, 

and as we 


ay 

Vatican il— Nominal. | tim; the girls rose, with what 
I. A. Dorm IED 5 raty of Berlin “we consid ost exteinthe S e 
Roswell D. Hi D. D., LL. D., Union -Psutig God Save the Queen,” and as soon as they 
logical Seminary, New York. 2. Revival of Popery | had finished, went on singing God Bless our | years ago 
in France; Pilgri &c. ; Rev. George Fisch, | Native Land.“ thought that was exquisitely 
D.D., Paris. 3. The German Empire and Modern | beautiful—the mingled prayer for England’s queen | Germany was in 
Ultramontanism ; Rev. Leopold Witte, Coethen, and for this whole country. And 1 think the | leap, from tree 
— ! 2 er Franeisc 1 do we see? 40,000 and m 

The second section met in St. Paul's M. E. t which actuated those simple girls. I shoreline ol Cintas ta thane i oeure tack eng — 
Church. General topic—‘‘The Old Catholics in | look around, and while I see the stars and and hore we are with the patel — 1 of 
Conflict with Romanism.” 1. Papal Infallibility ä nag Big 0 rests immediately after | planting the institutions of religion fast enough to meet 
and Old Catholicism ; Prof. W. Kraft, D.D., | on something ‘which looks like the union jack..| the growing population that bean forward to the 
University of Bonn, Prussia. A paper from the] (Applause.) I hope they will always be folded | West. 
Old Catholic 232 held at Constance, | together in that peaceful way. (Tremendous and] This series of 


demanded of him jistent. with his 


may be 
Two hundred and fifty 
80 


the a squirrel could 
4 the Renn to Elbe. A 


is not called to show our- 
‘med by Bish Prof. Dr. Von Schulte, | prolonged applause.) ey never be exposed | selves off. We are, indeed, somewhat of a conceited 
— te addressed to the Conference. 2. Catho- | to the storms of war. , my dear friends, I | people; but, for my part, i feel that we are to 


get 

licism in Switzerland since the last Conference; feel to-night, as I look around on you, that a war more good than we can give. (Applause.) And, if no 
Prof. C. Pronier, D.D., Theological . Free | between England and America will henceforth be an | other oe 223 of XII 
Church, Geneva. 3. home's Asped to Educated | impossibility. (Applause.) Difficulties have arisen ; * pel hea 7 ng — ogee good 8 14 
Protestants; the Rev. R. S. Torrs, D. D, Brook- but, thank God, those difficulties have been settled 6 3 kind of political 3 
lyn, N.Y. without the aid of the sword. And let me say just | and i all sorts of Slyiliestion 

The third section met in the Fourth Avenue | here that there is oa upon this platform 
Presbyterian Church. General Topic—‘‘ The Prin- | to whom we in Eng „as well as you in America, | attacks and assaults against Christiani 
ciples of the Reformation and the vangelisation of | look with the greatest respect, affection, and grati- | dable as the efforts made in its favour 
Roman CatholicCountries.” 1. Romanand Reformed | tude, as having been in no small way a bond of this conference will be to bind us as Christians 
Doctrine !of Justification ; the Right Rev. George | cement between the two countries. I. refer to him | to make us forget our differences, and, : 
D. Cummins, D.D., Bishop of Kentucky. 2. Pro- | who is identified with the most rapid communica- keep ‘ee —, that, in withstanding all assaults, we 
testantism and Romanism compared in their Rela- | tion that could between England and America. I T P on — 1 ether aera 
tion to Modern Civilisation ; Prof. George J. Fisher, | mean Cyrus W. Field. (Applause.) I rejoice, my | ven to you. Yet, as you be oe thee 
D. D., Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 3. Evan. | Christian brethren, to meet you here to-night ; | 0 you that we welcome you all. 
gelisation of Roman Catholics in France; the Rev. | and, while I would respond most heartily to What Lutherans; we welcome the 
F. Lorriaux, Paris. 4. Religious Liberty. Presi- bas been said by Dr. Adams, I would not | Switzerland; and the rep 
dent Alvah Hovey, D. D., Newton Theological | forget that I appear here not only as an English- | much. suffering and glorious 
Institution, Massachusetts. 5. The Training re- 4 a . We are met — the —— 

ired to enable Protestant Ministers effectually to of the Evangelical Alliance, or, at any rate, as 
wet the Intellectual Demands of the Age a those who ae tb sympathy with its objects. We from the Eastern lands; and, with almost 


Frank Coulin, D. D., Geneva. meet here as those who are pre for awhile to | hearts beating us, our friends from England, Sco 
N. — or evening 1 were held in join together in waving that r that bears 8 rene N every name and race who are 
New York on Wednesday, all the foreign delegates | upon its folds the simple cross. (Applause.) We 6— 
having been invited to Brooklyn, 3 they were 8 of course, * e N 3 = A ‘REMARKABLE COMMUNION SERVICE. 

iven after luncheon in twenty-five a ro- | those we are not prepa give up, and the 
vided by the n of 2 — Evangelical Alliance calls for no compromise of (From the New York Independent.) 


enwood Cemetery and Prospect Park were | that description. Each man is to retain his own Out of respect to our tist bre the 
— during a delightful drive of nearly four | convictions ; but at the same time there are truths | Christian Alliance wisely declined * 
hours; the long procession of vehicles awakenin which we all believe, and those beliefs we unite to | together the ordinance which expresses communion 
much curiosity in New York and Brookl Of all | declare at this Christian conference. May a spirit | of saints ; but it were too much to expect that the 
cities of the dead, Greenwood is one of the most | of love and union and affection rest upon us all! | Sabbath on which so many of our churches regularly 
beautiful, and it is kept in perfect order. Ata few | May we feel the great responsibility 8 


N a partake of the Lord's Supper would not be memo- 
minutes before six o’clock, the invited guests, us! If we go about this work with a feeling of | rable. Never has a more remarkable service been 


ing more than one hundred, were set down | self-sufficiency and pride, then will the Lord from | celebrated in this country than that at the Madizon- 
1 ‘he Ges of the spacious and magnificent | on high blast our efforts as they deserve. Let us | avenue Presbyterian — last Sabbath afternoon. 
Academy of Music, where it was the announced | enter upon what we are to do in the spirit of faith and The entire building was filled to ita utmost sapacit 
intention of the Brooklyn friends to provide a | hope and prayer, believing that God will be with us. | with devout communicants, and the services were 
dinner. Of this it is sufficient to say that the | As we look around, we see upon this platform some | conducted by the pastor,’ aided by the Dean of Can- 
greater part partook standing, like the Israelites at | brethren who cannot agree in all respects; but they | terbury, who represented the Episcopal Church; 
the Feast of the Passover, with the important ex- | meethere to-night as brethren, and believe when we | Dr. Angus, of the Baptist Church; Bishop de 
ception that there was a general scramble, and that | are through we shall feel closer to one another than | Schweinitz, of the Moravian Church ; Dr. Prochet, 
the in jents of the dinner were seized and de- ever before. The worst of all things is for Christians | Waldensian of Italy; and Mr. Sheshadri, the 
vo regardless of order in the courses. Some of | to stand aloof from each other, not meet face to 


; er, a t m Brahmin convert of the Free Church Mission in 
the English * were loud and warm in their face and shake hands. I believe in social intercourse | India. 


expressions of opinion, which it may be hoped will | as one of the best instrumentalities for promoting It is. but two weeks, we believe, since the 
have calmed down ere this letter is in type. After Christian union. Like the man who saw on the | Churchman—which probably better represents the 
the pseudo-dinner,.the great amphitheatre of the | hills of Scotland what he 3 to be an enemy, | ordinary Churchmanship of its denomination than 
academy, seating 3,000 persons, was crowded from | but who found, as the mist eared away, that it | any other paper—presented an argument showing 
floor to ceiling, to hear addresses from Dr. Storrs, | was his own brother, so amid our controversies we | why the Episco body in this country must keep 
Mr. Beecher, Mr. Procket, Dr. Stoughton, Rev. | see through a mist, and mistake for enemies those | aloof from the Evangelical Alliance. e substance 
Charles Stovel, and others. who are really our friends. (Applause.) I hope | of it was that ours is the Church and that the 

— — great things from this conference, and I pray that | Church is sufficient of itself to express all the 

* * We have received a further letter from our | peace and union may be with us from the beginning Christian sentiments of its members. We are 

correspondent relative to the discussion on Church | to the end. We that Bishop Bedell and President Potter have taken 
and State, which the — poe of space oblige us DR. WOOLSEY S ADDRESS. 


T. D. Woolaey, II. D., havinit been elactad 4. ee ag LI. af church-fellowship, as indicated 
to hold till next wee D. Woolsey, LL. D., having been elected pre- eir part in the fleet OF tha tet 
Be eax sident of the Evangelical Alliance, delivered the thei W Alliance ; bu 


ir rebuke has not a tithe of the — foroe 

DR. STOUGHTON’S ADDRESS. following address :— of the action of one of the highest dignitaries of the 

The following is from the address of the Rev. Dr. | My Christian friends of the United States and of lican Church, who comes with a letter of broad 
Stoughton, of Leadon, at the first evening’s recep- | every land who are gathered here: After the delightful | fellowship from his intimate friend, the Primate of 


. two of introducti e | inauguration of last evening, it seems to me to be my | all England, and who took a leadi in celebratin 
— „ 1 From Na to-night, pte part to say but a few plain and simple words before you | the communion in a Presbyterian’ hurch, sittin in 
gentle whisper in my ear— This, sir, is the come to the business Ne. you have to do. We are ordinary attire among those whom too many of his 
grandest meeting that has been held for ages and pete 2 * We Delle * t man in his | Communion in this country look upon only as 
. thieCicamenical Counsil 85 saints. (Applause. 0 eve that man in schismatics. 
2 „ (Langhter:) * ell, I began to think of it nature, his aspirations, his sense of want, his need of 
ome. + ’ 


redemption is one, and that God is one, and that in | 
and I found that that gentleman was about correct | all the vurious unfoldings of Christian character there | E ™MPEROR WILLIAM AND THE EVANGELICAL 


—as Americans generally are when they express | is one Christian character, the spirit of love to God ALLIANCE, 


inions. (Laughter.) Why, as I thought, | and love to man, resting on Jesus Christ our Lord and The following statement was i 
1 that he lees LAE Council — on the hope of redemption through him; and, therefo — made in the New 


b thering to f th bers of | in common we can say unto who loved us an * — anger eg 2 Schaff :—‘* At 
nothing but a gathe of the members : 3 ’ © interview wi o venerable hero Emperor of 
a single Church, and that the most sectarian washed =e rom 1 81 10 ue "God work. sag sg Germany, to which the president has just alluded, 
Church in existence; whtereas we to-night repre- | % Him be Slory and honour aud dominion for eve’ | His Majesty charged * authorised me to bring to 
sent all kinds of Christian Churches — those Amen. Thivan oa the past ages, from the apontion | in assem 1 his most cordial greeting and — 
Churches being distinguished all of them, more or down, in every land and under every forme of worabip, | Wishes. His ‘words were accompanied with a 
less, by the true 2 of :¢ eity. And whien | Christians have had access throug t unto the 
e 


earty pressure of the hand., He, , wished 
we look at it in this way I think we may N this | Father. We believe in one great Universal Church, me to assure this General Conference of the 
meeting beats the Cicumenical Council at e. | that has lasted through all time until now, and which | gelical Alliance of his full sympathy with its prin- 
( Applause.) We do not meet to-night nor shall | is to last until the end of all things.’ To quote a verse 


i N 6 ciples and Evangelical union efforts. He said that 
we meet together during the sitting of the con- from the most beautiful hymn of Bishop Coxe, of he sustained — the same relation to the 
ference to settle any great ecclesiastical ques- Western New York :— Rit 


Evan- 


E lical i i li 
eget e, e, | sonnet web Ol 
meet together that we may mess our Feet, Lord, | in 14 uci, in Potsdam, in 1857. 
. conviction in to these truths, which, A thousand years the 33 sa i 


a There Frederick William of Prussia a for 
as Protestants and Catholic Christians, we all | Ves, gentlemen; the Chareh is praying yet, notwith the last time in public life, and gave the most noble 


bey. I have been now nearly a month in standing that the inefficacy of prayer has been demon - testimony in favour of Christian truth and E : 
America,” If Hngland with all the feelings of | strated by science. "(Appiause) As long an thore | Heal union. The Em and Evange 
an is instin 


ted by peror added that he conai 
and under the influence of the most | Christian in the world ct will to pray, th of the ical | coand 2 
triotic and expecting that when I spite of, cdg gl Gusions, (Applause.) Th 1 veni the Xr 
re hed Amadis should seq there a great deal foo, we belfev’ E the rences of tie Gospel. One tant at this time by reason of th ing power of 
that ould interest and delight me, though my ex- true friend and Christian brother bere has been oon n Oyu} ais dg 
that would interest might me, highl . verted from metaphysical and the mythologies | Th 3 superstition on the other. 
„„ Suly of his race, to an intelligent and cordial belief in Christ; hen like an old soldier, he added, Only a 
*. say that they have been so far surpassed and when I heard him speak last pight I thought of the Ce ee Se en 
am overwh with your kindness,.and + words’ of our Lord: Man come from the east vi „ In labouring for union W W 
that, though — a month, I feel one-half and from the west, and shell sit down with Abraham act ifi harmony h the last 4 woud of 5 — — 1 1 
American already. Nou must excuse me if the end Isaac and Jacob in the Kingdom of God.“ (Here | before He offered himself as a sacrifice for the 
other half remains English. (Applause.) When I | the speaker indicated Dr. Sheshadra.) whole world.” 
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